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Editorial Comment 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AmMonG NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Each year the JournaL or NEGRO 
EpucatTion devotes its Summer Year- 
book number to a discussion of some 
specific problem affecting the life and 
education of the Negro or some other 
minority group. The 1959 Yearbook 
deals with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency among Negroes. 


One of the most critical domestic 
problems which this country faces to- 
day is the serious social maladjustment 
of so many of its children and youth. 
While current statistics are notoriously 
inadequate, it is estimated that a little 
over three out of every hundred chil- 
dren and youth between 10 and 17 
years of age were arrested in 1957. 
Over half of all arrests for major of- 
fenses against property were youth un- 
der 18 years of age; and during the 
past five years juvenile arrests have 
increased two and a half times as rap- 
idly as the youth population during 
the same period. Moreover, such sta- 
tistics do not include a much larger 
number of youth who came to the at- 
tention of social agencies, crime pre- 
vention bureaus, child guidance clin- 
ics and the like, because of some kind 
of serious social maladjustment. What 
is equally or more important these do 
not include a still larger number of 


children and youth who suffer from 
other maladjustment, which if not pre- 
vented, might develop into delinquen- 
cy. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency 
is complicated by the fact that despite 
an extensive body of literature on the 
subject, many questions remain unan- 
swered or are still the subject of spec- 
ulation, or of difference of opinion. 
Probably the most obvious, certainly 
one of the most fundamental prob- 
lems, concerns the definition of juve- 
nile delinquency itself. While various 
states, municipalities, and other gov- 
ernmental units all have legal defini- 
tions of juvenile delinquency, they are 
not uniform throughout the country. 
Some score or more different types of 
behaviour and conditions define juve- 
nile delinquency, and no one of the 
states or territories includes all of them. 
Even the Standard Juvenile Court Act 
has not wholly solved the problem. 
Moreover, cases of delinquency and 
neglect and of delinquent and “prob- 
lem” children are not always clearly 
differentiated. The questions of who 
are juvenile delinquents, how many 
there are, whether or to what extent 
they are increasing, have not been sa- 
tisfactorily answered to date. 
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A second question tke answer to 
which is still in the inconclusive stage 
is the problem of causation. Despite 
a number of significant investigations 
of the causes underlying juvenile de- 
linquency much more research is need- 
ed to resolve the issue. Experts agree 
that there is no single cause or spe- 
cific set of causes explaining the occur- 
rence of juvenile delinquency; that it 
is the result of many factors which 
vary in their influence from individual 
to individual. Research has not as 
yet gone far enough to be able to de- 
termine with any satisfactory’ degree 
of exactness why two individuals ap- 
parently living under the same general 
conditions behave so differently that 
one becomes a delinquent and the other 
does not. Despite the lack of precise 
knowledge concerning the cause or 
causes of juvenile delinquency, we do 
know that it is a product of personal 
and social disorganization involving 
personality attributes and character 
traits, primary group relationships, and 
community influences. And we have 
amassed considerable empirical knowl- 
edge in our attempts at prevention and 


correction. 


The problem of juvenile delinquen- 
cy is further complicated by the fact 
that the incidence of serious social 
maladjustment and criminal behavior 
as indicated by arrests varies among 
different population groups. Such lim- 
ited statistics as we have seem to in- 
dicate that proportionately: boys are 
four to five times as delinquent as 
girls; the apparent crime rate among 
lower-class groups is one-half to one- 
and-a-half times higher than in upper- 
and middle-class groups; children of 
immigrant white groups seem to have 
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a higher incidence of criminal _be- 
haviour than those of native whites; 
some Asians are reported to have a 
lower criminal rate than native whites 
in many communities; and the appar- 
ent rate of criminal behaviour among 
Negroes is one-and-a-half to two-and-a 
half times as high as that of the popu- 


lation as a whole. 


It is this last observation which 
is the occasion for this Yearbook. 


The general aim of this Yearbook 
is to make a survey of juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes: to ascertain 
the extent of serious social maladjust- 
ment including delinquency in the Ne- 
gro youth population; to note some 
of the major factors which are asso- 
ciated with, if they do not fully ac- 
count for, the apparently higher inci- 
dence of serious social maladjustment 
and delinquency in this group as com- 
pared with the youth population as a 
whole; to enumerate, and where pos- 
sible, to evaluate the preventive and 
corrective measures and _ agencies 
which are available; and to suggest 
what further preventive or corrective 
measures seem to be needed. 


In limiting this survey to juvenile 
delinquency among Negro youth, there 
is no assumption that there is anything 
inherently peculiar about Negro youth 
which does not characterize the youth 
population as a whole. Nor do we 
have any illusions that this survey will 
make any earth-shaking contributions 
to our knowledge of juvenile delin- 
quency in general. It is the hope 
and primary aim, however, that the 
main contribution of this Yearbook will 
be to point up more sharply the dimen- 
sions of the problem as it affects one 
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of our largest minority groups, and to 
make highly constructive suggestions 
as to how the currently high incidence 
of delinquency in this group may be 
reduced. 


This Yearbook is divided into four 
sections. Section 1. The Problem of 
Juvenile Delinquency in the United 
States discusses the general definition 
of juvenile delinquency as a national 
problem and gives an indication of its 
extent and character in the country in 
general. 


The purpose of Section 2. Some 
Factors Associated with the High In- 
cidence of Juvenile Delinquency 
Among Negroes is the discussion of 
gome of the important factors which 
are associated with the high incidence 
of juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes, as compared with the youth 
population as a whole, and other mi- 
nority group populations. Since de- 
linquency is not an inherent racial 
characteristic, it is a logical assump- 
tion that the high incidence of juvenile 
delinquency among Negroes is due to 
the abnormal position which this group 
occupies in American life. Unfortu- 
nately not only is the personality de- 
velopment of Negro youth profoundly 
affected by their minority racial sta- 
tus, but also by their position in the 
class structure. Upward of three- 
fourths of all Negro children and 
youth are lower-class. These facts 
tremendously affect their family and 
home life, their community life, educa- 
tion and schooling, employment oppor- 
tunities, and other aspects of living 
which make for wholesome personality 


development. 


In selecting “factors associated with” 


the high incidence of delinquency 
among Negroes it is assumed that one 
of the primary factors, if not the 
primary factor, involved here is their 
minority racial status; and while we 
cannot assess exactly their weight, oth- 
er variables such as widespread fami- 
ly disorganization, predominantly low- 
er-class status, low income level, nu- 
merous dysgenic influences in the “Ne- 
gro community,” low educational sta- 
tus and the like, are also important 
contributing factors. Although our 
knowledge of the specific causes of 
juvenile delinquency is inadequate we 
do know in general that such factors 
do play an important part in the de- 
velopment of wholesome personalities. 


Section 3. Some Types of Agencies 
Working in the Fields of Prevention 
and Rehabilitation has for its purpose 
the performance of what on the surface 
seems to be a very simple and appar- 
ently unnecessary task; namely, to 
indicate the number and variety of 
agencies working in the fields of ju- 
venile delinquency prevention and re- 
habilitation and to explain briefly the 
mechanics for obtaining their services. 
Not only do many intelligent laymen 
exhibit lack of such knowledge but 
also many teachers and administrators. 
And particularly is this true in the 
case of Negroes. 


The number of individual preventive 
and rehabilitative agencies in the field 
of juvenile delinquency is not only 
considerable, but varied in type. It 
would obviously be impossible to dis- 
cuss all of these agencies, individually. 
Accordingly, an attempt has been made 
to select some of the more important 
types in the field, as a basis for pre- 
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senting a fairly comprehensive view 
of the varied attack upon the delin- 
quency problem. It is the aim here 
to indicate the purposes and explain 
the philosophy underlying each type; 
and to describe briefly the nature and 
extent of the programs maintained, to 
make a general appraisal of their ef- 
fectiveness, to indicate where possible 
the extent to which they are available 
to Negro youth; to explain briefly how 
the services of such agencies are ob- 
tained; and to suggest needed improve- 


ment. 


It is recognized that the discussion 
of some of these agency types will be 
a difficult undertaking. The philoso- 
phy and objectives underlying some of 
the individual agencies of the same 
type are not too clear, nor consistent. 
And even more important, adequate 
information is lacking on the basis of 
which a valid estimate of their general 


may be made, to say 


effectiveness 
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nothing about indicating their availa- 
bility to Negro youth. Despite these 
difficulties, however, it is believed that 
such a discussion would be profitable, 
if for no other reason than that it 
would indicate the comprehensive 
character of the task and point up 
some of the important problems _in- 


volved. 


Section 4. The Effectiveness and Im- 
provement of Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Rehabilitation Pro- 
grams is a summary critical appraisal 
of the effectiveness of programs which 
have as their primary aim the preven- 
tion or reduction of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, and a discussion of some of the 
important implications of our present 
knowledge of juvenile delinquency 
prevention and reduction for the im- 
provement of efforts in this field, with 
especial reference to Negro children 
and youth. 


Cuas. H. THompson 











CHAPTER I 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wituiam C. Kvaracevs, Director 


National Education Association 


Two factors are much in evidence in 
the delinquency of youth in the United 
States today. First, there is visible a 
high and annually increasing incidence 
of court cases involving legal norm- 
violating behavior; and second, there is 
a growing mythology and negative 
stereotype surrounding the norm viola- 
tor himself, his family and his peers. 


The National Education Association 
Delinquency Project in its first report 
Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the 
Individual’ attempted to cut through 
some of the fog and folklore that 
shrouds the delinquency phenomenon 
and to conceptualize an integrated 
theory as an aid to planning action 
programs for the prevention and con- 
trol of norm-violating behavior among 
non-adults. A number of the major 


constructs presented by the six-man 





1On leave from Boston University, 1958- 
cg 

"Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Iv- 
dividual. Washington, D. C.: National Edu- 
cation Association; 1959. 147 pp. This re- 
port was prepared by the NEA Juvenile 
Delinquency Project. The following mem- 
bers of the interdisciplinary team assisted 
in the preparation of the report: William 
C. Kvaraceus, psychologist; Walter B. 
Miller, cultural anthropologist; Milton L. 
Barron, sociologist; Edward M. Daniels, 
M.D., psychiatrist; Preston A. McLendon, 
M.D., pediatrician; and Benjamin A. 
Thompson, criminologist. This publication 
is available from the Publication-Sales 
Division, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Juvenile Delinquency Project’ 


inter-disciplinary team that prepared 
this report will be summarized in this 
brief statement. 


Various researchers have identified 
three complex factors in the delinquen- 
cy-producing equation. These may be 
expressed as follows: (factors under 
the skin) X (factors in the culture and 
subculture) X (factors in community 
attitude). Each of these three factors 
includes multi and complex variables. 
When certain conditions and variables 
are “right”, there results a higher ex- 
pectancy and probability of norm-vio- 
lating behavior. This discussion will 
focus mainly on the two parts of the 
equation that concern cultural and sub- 
cultural forces and community atti- 
tudes that are of significance in gen- 
erating norm-violating behavior both 
with white and Negro youngsters but 
especially with Negro youth. This is 
not to deny or even to minimize the 
importance of the psychodynamic as- 
pects of delinquent behavior that are 
to be found in the part of the equa- 
tion that deals with personal make-up. 
This part of the equation has received 
heavy emphasis and treatment in most 
texts the 
agreements and disagreements in this 
area are visible with some hope for 
ultimate consensus; and this aspect or 


dimension of child study and develop- 


on juvenile delinquency; 
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ment has been generally accepted by 
both professional workers and lay citi- 
zens. Hence, this discussion will be 
turned in the direction of those fac- 
tors that are not readily apparent in 
the delinquency literature and which 
appear more controversial or not so 
easily acceptable either to professional 
or lay workers. The following as- 
sumption is made throughout this pa- 
per: When a higher incidence of norm- 
violating behavior is found among Ne- 
gro youth, it may be accounted for by 
forces at work in the culture and sub- 
culture or in community attitudes 
rather than within the intrapsychic fac- 
tors under the skin. 


Normative SysTEMs AND THEIR RULE 


Booxs 


Juvenile delinquency has been re- 
defined in the NEA report as norm- 
violating behavior which brings the 
non-adult to the attention of official 
authority or agency. But this defini- 
tion does not define precisely. We 
must raise the question: What norms 
are being violated? The NEA report 
points out the wide variety of norma- 
tive systems that exists in all com- 
munities in the United States includ- 
ing: street-corner society; lower-class 
adolescent; middle-class adolescent; 
Church A, B, C, to N; school; and, 
of course, the legal-societal system 
which is most strongly reflected in the 
way of life of the middle class. Each 
of these normative systems has _ its 
own rule book. While there is much 
overlapping among rules and regula- 
tions that may be found in the differ- 
ent normative systems, there is also 
much variance between the explicit 


and implicit codes for conduct. 


Most middle-class adults are prone 
to view the delinquent through the 
peephole or the porthole of middle- 
class system. To these viewers norm- 
violating behavior may appear as de- 
viant and atypical behavior although it 
may be close to “standard” or even 
“demanded behavior’ when viewed 
from the youngster’s own primary ref- 
erence group. For example, in street- 
corner society playing cards for mon- 
ey, shooting craps, drinking, truanting 
from school, swearing, and staying out 
all night, may represent status and 
prestige achieving conduct within street 
corner milieu although all of these 
acts may violate the rules and regu- 


lations of the legal-societal system. 


In understanding the delinquent’s 
behavior and in assisting him in buy- 
ing and living by the legal-societal rule 
book, professional and lay workers 
will need to be aware of the delin- 
quent’s primary reference group, the 


interplay of forces within this milieu, 


and finally how the child can be 
weaned from his rule book and helped 
to adopt the code of conduct of an- 
other reference group. Let us now 
take a closer look at the dynamics of 
the subculture or milieu within which 
much delinquency stems in the large 


urban centers in the United States. 


Factors IN THE CULTURE 
AND SUBCULTURE 


The existence of social stratification 
in United States society has been 
clearly demonstrated by many socio- 
logical surveys. The common knowl- 
edge of the existence of differing ways 
of life, each with its somewhat unique 


patterning of behavior, is readily re- 
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flected in the layman’s reference to 
the “middle class”, “upper class”, and 
“lower class.” Recent publication of 
Vance Packard’s The Status Seekers’ 
represents an attempt to interpret for 
the lay reader some of the meaning 
and implications of class structuring 
in the United States. But what is the 
special significance of class status to 


norm-violating behavior? 


Walter B. Miller‘ has offered the 
hypothesis with supporting evidence 
that a large majority of norm violators 
stem from lower class milieu and re- 
flect in such behavior an interplay of 
cultural forces that generate illegal 
activity. Miller refers to the lower 
class culture specifically as a way of 
life which is followed by a large seg- 
ment of the present-day population 
(between 40-60 per cent) whose con- 
cerns, values, and characteristic pat- 
terns of behavior are the outcome of 
a well-formed cultural system. 


Focal concerns of the lower class.— 
The dominant focal concern of this 
subculture include: trouble, toughness, 
smartness or duplicity, excitement, 
fate, and autonomy. These may be 
contrasted with the focal concerns of 
middle-class culture which lay heavy 
stress on child rearing, preservation 
of the nuclear family, ambition to get 
ahead, achievement through directed 
work effort, schooling and the im- 
provement of the mind, deferment of 
immediate pleasures and gains for fu- 
ture goals, accumulation of material 





*Vance Packard, The Status Seekers, New 
York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1959. 
376 pp. 

‘Walter B. Miller, “Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquen- 
= Journal of Social Issues: 14, April, 
959. 


goods and conscientious maintenance 
of property. 


To illustrate the focal concerns in 
lower-class culture: The lower-class 
parents frequently lament that they 
have “big trouble’; they may admon- 
ish their youngsters “to stay out of 
trouble’; a pregnant unmarried 
daughter may be described by the 
neighbors as “having gotten into 
trouble with a man.” “To con” a 
stranger and “to take him for all he 
has” reflects a high duplicity I.Q.; 
sidewalk smartness is also visible in 
verbal repartee and fast come-back. 
Physical prowess, ability to take it, 
power to endure physical hardship as 
well as athletic skill are held in high 
esteem and reflect the focal concern of 
force. Excitement may manifest it- 
self in the urge to frequent the honky 
tonk and the penny arcade; the pe 
riodic night out on the town with its 
standard mixture of sex and alcohol 
may spel) out the excitement concern. 
And all the while Kismet and Lady 
Luck rule the roost and provide a 
ready explanation for any mishap or 
good fortune that befalls a family 
member. Finally the youngster may 
assert that “no one—but no one is 
going to push me around” in his ex- 
plicit concern for autonomy. However, 
all this does not imply any “standard” 
behavior for those who wear the low- 
er-class label. The NEA report points 
out that there are many alternative 
behaviors that stretch along these di- 
mensions in lower class living. Much 
depends upon the orientation toward 
the focal concerns, for the lower-class 
family may be positively or negatively 


oriented to trouble, force, autonomy. 
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At the same time behavioral manifes- 
reflect these 
concerns overtly, at other times co- 


tations may sometimes 


vertly, 


The 


lower-class milieu and who engages in 


youngster born and bred in 
serious and prolonged norm-violating 
behavior may do so for a number of 
reasons. First he may be a daily wit- 
ness to norm violations on the part 
of adults and other prestige figures in 
the neighborhood. Seeing the bookie 
or the number-pool operator openly 
at work can provide an imitative ex- 
ample soon to be followed and, at the 
same time, engender disdain or dis- 
regard for law and order. In other 
instances the youngster 
may engage in norm violations because 
it enables ‘‘an easy out” or the achieve- 


lower-class 


ment of some goal or object with the 
least energy investment. But in most 
cases the delinquent in this milieu 
turns to norm-violating behavior be- 
cause he feels this to be the surest 
route to prestige and status with his 
primary reference group—usually the 
street corner gang. 

Although a strong psychic insulation 
exists the and 


middle class, there is nevertheless some 


between lower class 
overlapping and interaction between 
these At the 
time there is a clearly discernable sub- 
culture 


same 


broad groups. 


grouping within lower-class 
which has significance for much of the 
delinquency fall-out.’ First, there is 
the “successfully aspiring lower-class 
member” who has the will, the capacity 
and the means to lift his status. This 


is in the tradition of the American 


‘Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the In- 
dividual, p. 72-73. 
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Dream. Second, there is the “aspir- 
ing but conflicted lower-class member” 
whose levels of aspiration exceed his 
realistic potential or for whom difficult 
tend to thwart reasonable 


Friction, conflict, 


obstacles 
levels of aspiration. 
and frustration are inevitable in this 
“stalled” group. Such ferment fre- 
quently begets aggression. The ag- 
gression may take on overt manifesta- 
tions in the form of norm-violating 
behavior. The third segment has been 
described as the “stable” lower-class 
membership. This includes all those 
youngsters who either do not aspire 
or who do not have any realistic pos- 
sibility of achieving such aspirations. 
This core group may represent the 
staying lower class. 


It is in the second or thwarted group 
that many Negro youngsters may be 
found today. Negro 
youth represent in the United States 
the largest upwardly mobile group— 
somewhat reminiscent of the European 
ethnic groups who came to these shores 
during the epic emigrations. The se- 
verity of the frustrations of the aspir- 
ing but stalled Negro youth have never 
A recent 


Lower-class 


been adequately appraised. 
study® conducted in Elmira, New York, 
points out that the Negro youth in 
this Northern urban community were 
reaching high vocationally, ever higher 
than white youth from the same socio- 
economic level. In this survey a very 
high proportion of Negro youngsters 
reported occupational aspirations that 
fell in the professional and semi-pro- 


*Aaron Antonovsky and Melvin J. Lerner, 
“Negro and White High School Youth in 
Elmira”, The Elmira Study, State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination of New York, 
1957. Mimeographed report, 65 pp. 
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fessional levels. The gap between 
what is hoped for and aspired and 
what is realistically possible produces 
ferment. So long as lower-class youth, 
white or non-white, are desirous of 
raising their own status but find them- 
selves stalled in this process either 
because of cultural pressures or be- 
cause of lack of personal attributes, the 
rates of delinquency for such conflict- 
ing but aspiring segments will always 
remain potentially high. 


Female-based household. Walter B. 
Miller’ has identified a prevalent type 
of household unit in lower-class com- 
munities that frequently takes the form 
of a female-based household. This 
type of family unit has been described 
as “one in which a male acting in the 
“father” role is either absent from the 
home; only sporadically present; or, 
when present, only minimally or in- 
consistently involved in the support 
and raising of children.”’ In this type 
of household one frequently finds a 
grandmother (or other female rela- 
tives) and one or more daughters’ who 
are child bearing. Frequently associa- 
ted with this type of household is the 
“serial monogomy” mating pattern in 
which the child-bearing female lives 
with a succession of mates or tempo- 
rary “husbands.” This type of female- 
based household represents a fairly 
stabilized form of household in many 
societies. It is much more common in 
large urban centers than most people 
suspect. Miller has estimated that be- 
tween 25 and 50 percent of all house- 
hold units in lower class urban neigh- 





"Walter B. Miller. “Implications of Lower 
Class Culture for Social Work”, The So- 
- Service Review, 33: No. 3, September, 
1959, 


borhoods, particularly in and around 
the larger housing projects, fall into 
this category. This household pattern 
is prominent in the lower-class Negro 
urban community. It has many impli- 
cations for the psychological and so- 
cial growth and development of young- 
sters who are reared in such a home 
setting. 


The psycho-social implications of 
the female-based household point to a 
number of hazards to healthy growth 
and development of children and 
youth. Lacking a positive father fig- 
ure, a young son living in such a fam- 
ily may experience more than the or- 
dinary amount of difficulty in per- 
sonality growth, especially when try- 
ing to resolve the Oedipal phase of 
the growth process. At the same time 
the presence or the shadow of an in- 
adequate, negative, or unsuccessful fa- 
ther figure may constantly beam the 
conflicting messages: ““Don’t be a bum 
like your father”; “All men are no 
good.” What is presented here is a 
model for  non-identification with 
the attendant problem of overt re- 
jection or disassociation of the male- 
parent figure. This is particularly 
true of Negro households as the El- 
mira report’ points out. In the dearth 
of positive male figures as found in 
older brothers or male kin, the Negro 
boy (or white lower-class youngster) 
may not be adequately sustained even 
by the traditional matriarchal family 
in which the mother plays the male 
role as well as she can. He may 
need to turn to his street-corner group 
and seek his male _ identification 
through this association. In testing 





*The Elmira Study, p. 45-53. 
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and proving his maleness he may en- 
gage in feats and episodes that in- 
that 
bring him to the attention of official 


volve norm-violating behavior 


agency or authority. Since personal- 
ity formation rests heavily upon iden- 
tification with the appropriate parental 
figure, the preponderance of the fe- 
male-based household, as Miller has 
pointed out, may have special signi- 
the 
rates of lower-class culture. 


ficance in higher delinquency 


Incidence and pathology. The NEA 
report’ presented a simple typology 
based on two variables each arranged 
on a continuum of a bivariate distri- 
bution. 
range of behavior from norm-conform- 


The vertical axis allowed a 


ing to seriously norm-violating; the 
horizontal axis provided for degrees 
of pathology ranging from none to 
Four ideal or basic types 
emerged from this bivariate treatment. 
These included: (1) the “normal” 
youngster who was not norm-violating 
and not emotionally disturbed—or the 
large bulk of the juvenile population; 
(2) the norm-violating youngster or 
“delinquent” with little or no emo- 
tional disturbance; (3) the “delin- 
quent” and “disturbed”; (4) the “dis- 
turbed” but not norm-violating group. 


severe. 


It has been estimated that the ma- 
jority (about 75 per cent) of youthful 
norm violations—defined as “forms of 
behavior which provide a base for le- 
gal action”—stem in the main from 
lower class cultural factors and repre- 
sent type 2. The rest of the universe 
of all legal norm violators (about 25 


per cent) represent psychologically 





*Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the In- 
dividual, pp. 51-55. 
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These 
projected estimates infer that the psy- 


relevant delinquency or type 3. 


chodynamics approach via the Child 
Guidance Clinic and the one-to-one 
counseling relationship in treatment 
may be irrelevant to the genetic as- 
pects of most delinquency as found in 
Con- 
versely, any approach that aims to 
prevent and control norm-violating be- 
havior must focus on the cultural situ- 
ations and the way of life in the lower- 
class neighborhood. The singular lack 
of success in prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency in most com- 
munities may be traced to the fact 
that the majority of lower-class 
youngsters who come to the attention 
of official agencies are, at one and the 
same time, immune and allergic to 
psychological and psychiatric ap- 
proaches. Instead of the individual, 
it is the neighborhood and the com- 
munity that must be viewed as the 
patient. The key questions to be 
faced by those planning action pro- 
grams are: “Can we change the way 
of life in the lower-class community?” 
“What techniques can be used to de- 
velop a law-abiding lower-class com- 


the universe of norm violators. 


munity?” 


The recent issue of The Annals” de- 
scribing more than a dozen community 
and neighborhood approaches to pre- 
vention and control of delinquent be- 
havior already gives testimony of a 
healthy swing in this direction. These 
programs provide several answers to 
the key questions. 


This strong emphasis on the cultur- 





“Helen L. Witmer, Editor. “Prevention 
of Juvenile Delinquency,” The Annals, 322: 
213, March, 1959. 
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ally determined delinquent does not 
minimize the need for more and better 
Child Guidance Clinics; it merely rec- 
ognizes that only a small minority of 
delinquents can be helped through this 
time-consuming and 
In fact the theses presented 


expensive ap- 
proach. 
in the NEA report reaffirm a depen- 
dency on the Child Guidance Clinic 
for diagnosis to confirm the extent of 
pathology that may be visible in the 
behavior of the norm violator and the 
strategy of this approach for those 
whose problems stem from, or are 
complicated by factors under the skin. 


Since most Negro families and 
households, by our definition, will be 
found to dwell in the 
milieu, the obvious inference is that 
most Negro delinquents are culturally 
determined. For them the Child 
Guidance route will pay off in less 
than 1 in 4 cases. For the majority 
of these youngsters, as for 
class whites, we must find and follow 
neighborhood and community  ap- 
proaches that aim to strengthen and 
reinforce the law-abiding aspects of 
lower-class subculture. 


lower-class 


lower- 


Factors 1n Community ATTITUDE 


Delinquency statistics are highly 
responsive to the irritability index of 
the local community and to the chang- 
ing frustration-tolerance level of 
adults. Consequently it is always dif- 
ficult to establish whether delinquen- 
cy, as such, is increasing or whether 
the increase in delinquency cases mere- 
ly reflects an increase im police activi- 
ty as well as a lowering of adult 
levels of irritability. Exasperated 
and annoyed by youthful violation of 


norms, local officials can crack down 
and sweep up every minor and major 
offender thus augmenting the official 
roster of delinquents. 


Of all the exceptional children in 
the long litany of youngsters needing 
special help, the delinquent is the one 
who is most apt to get the back of the 
hand rather than the helping hand 
from adults. Many youth workers 
when querried” indicate that the overt- 
aggressive norm violator is the one 
child with whom they would least like 
to work—if they had a choice. 


An analysis of newspaper writing 
and accounts of juvenile delinquency 
in one metropolitan area has revealed 
that much of the discussion, particu- 
larly as seen in the “Voice of the 
People” and “Letters to the Editor” 
columns tends to attack the delinquent 
rather than the delinquency problem. 
These newspaper items, if not attack- 
ing the delinquent himself, display 
their hostility toward the delinquent’s 
parents or even toward those youth 
workers—judges, social workers, psy- 
chiatrists, researchers—who were ded- 
icated to helping the delinquent. Evi- 
dence of the same hostility pattern 
can be seen in many states with the 
enactment of “get tough with the pa- 
rents legislation” involving the jailing 
or fining of fathers and mothers of 
juvenile law violators. 


The young law violator, according 
to the NEA report, tends to syphon 
off much of the adult frustratiun-ag- 
gression that abounds in the complexi- 
ties of everyday living. The irritating 





“William C. Kvaraceus. “Acceptance-Re- 
jection and Exceptionality,” Exceptional 
Children, XXII (May, 1956), 328-31. 
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delinquent serves admirably as a handy 
hate-target. He is a perennial and 
classic institutional scapegoat. And 
Negro youth combine all the negative 
properties and stereotypes of a minor- 
ity ethnic group with the annoying 
traits of offending and offensive youth 
in the “prize target’ of all times— 
the Negro delinquent. He can be 
hated and hunted with vengeance as 
the compendium of all evil. 


Paradoxically there is much denial 
and exploitation of the delinquency 
problem by the adult community. Very 
few cities and towns dare to look into 
and stand up to their own delinquency 
problem. When questioned concern- 
ing any local youth problem, lay and 
professional workers tend to point to 
the nearest urban industrial center 
“where the delinquents will be found” 
and deny and minimize “any local 
problem in our town.” On the other 
hand, when funds are sought for sup- 
port of any local social or recreational 
center or organization, the adults do 
not hesitate to solicit funds under the 
veiled threat of delinquency. 


Exploitation can take more serious 
forms. The NEA study spells out 
how the popular writers of stage, 
screen, TV, radio, and the press have 
built up an image of the delinquent 
as a powerful and terrible stereotype 
of the inhuman adolescent. 


In the popular writing of the 
magazines, paperbacks, and best- 
sellers, this image has been well 


developed anl reinforced. The de- 
linquent is black-jacketed and long- 
haired. He runs around on a 
bright and noisy motorcycle or in 
a souped-up hot rod. He is brutal. 











He is cruel. He is restless. He is: 
dangerously free and _ uninhibited 
sexually. He is aggressive. He 
travels with a pack. He is heart- 
less. And he is neatly tied in with 
that archenemy—the standardized 
villain—the lower-class American 
who dwells deep in the tenement 
holes of the big, dirty, and deterior- 
ating city, so recently abandoned 
by those who have escaped to subur- 
bia.” 

The sales value of such an image 
on the consumer market is great, the 
NEA study reports. When the “stan- 
dardized lower class villain” is a Ne- 
gro youngster the stereotype is com- 
plete. Such an image makes the Ne- 
gro norm violator even more vulnerable 
and susceptible to official action via 
the police and court agencies. 


The adults in the community are ex- 
plicitly and implicitly involved in the 
delinquency story. Norm violations 
by youngsters tend to fulfill a number 
of psychological functions for the old- 
er and more restricted law-abiding 
members of the community. In the 
sanctimonious clucking of many pa- 
rents can be heard a _ half-concealed 
vicarious thrill and delight in the es- 
capades of youth. One can almost 
sense the adult smack his lips as he 
bemoans the “awful” norm-violating 
conduct of less inhibited young. If 


delinquency is to be prevented and 
controlled, it will be necessary for 
many adults to inspect their own emo- 
tional needs, their own problems, and 
even their own pleasures in the delin- 


quency phenomenon. 





“Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the [n-- 
dividual, p. 27-28. 
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EPpiLoGur 


What hope is there that the delin- 
quency problem in the United States 
can be contained or even diminished? 
Optimism can be expressed only if the 
public and professional workers ob- 
tain and act on “the facts in the case.” 
There are three kinds of facts that the 
community must procure and utilize 
if it hopes to prevent and control norm- 
violating behavior of youth.” First, 
there must be a clear conceptualiza- 
tion of the meaning and implications 
of the delinquency phenomena in our 
culture and subcultures. The first re- 
port of the NEA Juvenile Delinquency 
Project, Delinquent Behavior: Culture 
and the Individual represents an inter- 
disciplinary effort to provide research- 
anchored theory, distilled from the be- 
havioral sciences, on which to plan 
relevant programs of action. It is 
doubtful whether any practical pro- 
gram of action can be planned without 
reference to an integrated theory or 
conceptualization. Second, full infor- 
mation must be available on the local 
community situation. The delinquency 
picture and problem varies from place 
to place and from time to time. This 
level of knowledge calls for local fact- 
gathering and self-study on which to 


“William C. Kvaraceus. “If your School 
and Community Want the Facts on Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Exceptional Children, 25: 57- 
67, October, 1958. 


structure prevention and control activi- 
ties. These, of course, must be in 
harmony with the theoretical frame of 
reference drawn in the first step of 
fact finding. Programs at the local 
level must be tailor-made. What works 
in one city or town may not be appli- 
cable in another community. Third, 
antecedents and roots of the individual 
delinquent’s behavioral adjustments 
through norm-violating behavior must 
be carefully sought out. It has been 
pointed out earlier that some delin- 
quents represent culturally engendered 
behavior, others may represent emo- 
tionally disturbed cases in which fac- 
tors in the personal make-up are of 
paramount importance, and still others 
may represent a mixture of both. The 
community must know which route to 
take in treatment and with which 
youngster. Effective treatment and 
rehabilitation will always assume in- 
dividual data gathering through child- 
study and diagnostic resources. This 
will mean collecting and collating facts 
through standardized case-study pro- 
cesses. Opinions regarding delinquen- 
cy, its meaning and causes, should nev- 
er be confused with facts on delin- 
quency at any level of knowledge. In 
the United States today we can be 
said to be suffering from a surplus of 
opinion and a severe shortage of facts. 
This acute shortage appears at all 
three levels of knowledge. 





CHAPTER II 


THE EXTENT OF DELINQUENCY IN THE UNITED STATES 


Necuiey K. Treeters anp Davin Matza 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Temple University 


During this year when preparations 
are being made for the Sixth White 
House Children and 
Youth, it is not out of place, in as- 


Conference on 


saying the extent of delinquency, to 
quote from the third conference held 
in 1930: “There exists no accurate 
statement as to the amount of delin- 
quency in this country, nor whether 
it is increasing or decreasing.” And 
again: “There is no accurate concep- 
tion as to what actually constitutes de- 
linquency.” These same words might 
well be stated at the White House Con- 
ference in 1960. 


The term “juvenile delinquency” 
does not appear in the literature until 
1823 when a New York philanthropic 
society changed its name from the 
Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism to the Society for the Reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents. But there 
can be little doubt that there have al- 
ways been juvenile delinquents. But 
as to “how many” we cannot know. 
They were referred to through the 
years as “wayward, “depraved,” “un- 
fortunate,” “headstrong,” 
“willful,” or “handicapped.” The first 
special institutions for delinquents in 
this country were the early Houses 
of Refuge established in New York 
in 1824, in Boston, in 1826, and in 
Philadelphia in 1828. The first in- 


“wild,” 


*The Delinquent Child, New York: Cen- 


tury, 1932, p. 23. 


stitution in the world for the treatment 
of delinquent youth was the Hospice 
of San Michael in Rome in 1704, 


It has always been difficult 
impossible—to compute the extent of 





even 
delinquency. It has always been pop- 
ular for each generation to believe its 
children were the worst, the most law- 
less, and the most unruly. Sir Walter 
Scott, writing in 1812, deplored the 
insecurity of Edinburgh where groups 
of boys between 12 and 20 scoured the 
streets at night and knocked down and 
robbed all who came in their way. In 
an article in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1926 and bearing the in- 
triguing title “The Habit of Going to 
the Devil,’ Archer Butler Hulbert 
presents an array of diatribes against 
youth, as culled from the press during 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
He found that in 1827 ‘a glance 
at our country and its moral conditions 


tury. 


fills the mind with alarming apprehen- 
sion; the moral desolation and flood 
tides of wickedness threaten to sweep 
away not only the blessings of religion, 
but the boasted freedom of our repub- 
In 1828 he 
found: “No virtuous public sentiment 


lican institutions as well.” 


frowns down upon the criminal to 
shame him into secrecy” and a year 
later, “And what of our youth? The 
lamentable extent of dishonesty, fraud, 


and other wickedness among our boys 


and girls shocks the nation.” He found 
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that in 1831, ‘““Half the number of per- 
sons actually convicted of crime are 
youths who have not yet reached the 
age of discretion (how familiar that 
sounds in 1959).” He further finds 
that in 1830 “The army of youthful 
criminals from the slums are aug- 
mented by children abandoned by the 
shiftless of the working classes, by 
families wrecked by living beyond their 
means, and by wayward unfortunates 
from reputable families. Large num- 
bers of these youngsters belong to or- 
ganized gangs of thieves and cut- 
throats . . . Of 256 convicts in the 
Massachusetts State Prison, forty-five 
were thieves at 16 and 127, had at 
that age, become habitual drinkers.” 


A century later, in 1930, we find 
the oft-quoted statement of the Wick- 
ersham Commission of the prison pop- 
ulation of that year—54.8 per cent 
had been less than 21 years of age 
when convicted. In 1938 Harrison & 
Grant, in their startling study of young 
offenders in New York City, stated 
that of those persons arrested for less- 
er offenses, minors were responsible 
for only 4.5 per cent of the total, 
whereas of the more serious crimes, 
the arrest rates of those under 21 were 


. . 3 
many times higher. 


It was the startling data presented 
in this work that galvanized into mo- 
tion the American Law Institute to 
draw up the Youth Correction Author- 
ity Model Act of 1940 which subse- 
quently was adopted in modified form 
in California and a few other states. 

*The Atlantic Monthly, 138: 804-6, De- 
cember, 1926. 

*Leorard V. Harrison & Pryor M. Grant, 
Youth In the Toils. New York: Macmillan, 
1939, pp. 44-45. 


Almost twenty years ago we found 
the following sober analysis of youth- 
ful delinquency and crime to substan- 
tiate the findings of Harrison & Grant; 
it could well have been written in 1959: 


Youthful offenders are an es- 
pecially serious factor in the crime 
problem. Young people between 15 
and 21 constitute only 13 per cent 
of the population above 15, but 
their share in the total amount of 
serious crime committed far ex- 
ceeds their proportionate represen- 
tation. They are responsible for 
approximately 26 per cent of the 
robberies and thefts; they consti- 
tute some 40 per cent of our ap- 
prehended burglars and nearly half 
of our automobile thieves. Boys 
from ‘17 to 21 are arrested for ma- 
jor crimes in greater numbers than 
persons of any other four year 
group. They come into court, not 
for petty offenses but for serious 
crimes, twice as often as adults of 
35 and 39; three times as often as 
those of 45 and 49; five times as 
often as men of 50 to 59. Nineteen 
year olds offend more frequently 
than persons of any other age, with 
18 year olds next. Moreover, the 
proportion of youths less than 21 
in the whole number arrested, has 
increased 15 per cent during the 
past three years; 108,857 not yet 
old enough to vote were arrested 
and fingerprinted last year. 


Such was the situation as reported in 
1940. 


Before analyzing the extent of de- 
linquency, let us set down some data 
from the Uniform Crime Reports for 
1957. Taking the serious categories of 


‘Digested in the Prison Journal, April- 
July, 1940, pp. 57-8, from a pamphlet The 
American Law Institute. See also, Thorsten 
Sellin, “The Criminality of Youth,” Phila- 
delphia: The American Law Institute, Oc- 


tober, 1940. 
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crime we find that arrests for all 
crimes reported (by the police in 1,473 
cities of over 2,500 representing a pop- 
ulation of 40,176,369 based on the 
1950 census) 19.3 per cent were of per- 
sons under 21 years of age. Of the ar- 
rests for the serious categories, 14.5 per 
cent of all for homicides were of those 
under 21; 44.7 per cent of the rob- 
beries; 16.9 per cent for all aggravated 
assaults; 44.1 per cent for the rapes; 
68.0 per cent of all the burglaries; 62.4 
per cent of all larcenies; and 80.6 per 


cent of all auto thefts. 


At first glance and without interpre- 
tation this is indeed an alarming pic- 
ture. But like all statistics, they do 
need considerable interpretation. We 
quote in this connection, the former 
F.B.I. affiliate and presently operating 
Director of the Chicago Crime Commis- 


sion, Mr. Virgil Peterson: 


A few years ago the Attorney 
General of the United States . 
informed the people: “I have been 
asked to bring you the facts and 
the figures, the tragic evidence of 
juvenile crime . . . Here are some 

. of the figures chargeable to 
some of our youth ... 51 per cent 
of all burglaries, over half of them; 
36 per cent of all robberies .. .” Na- 
turally; these figures given by the 
highest law enforcement official of 
the land were widely quoted in the 
press, over the radio, from speakers’ 
platforms, and by crime prevention 
groups. Actually, the figures were 
based only on the available finger- 
print cards of persons arrested and 
charged with burglary and robbery 
—a small sample from a huge army 
of burglars and robbers.’ 


Mr. Peterson points out that of all 


*Atlantic Monthly, “Crime Does Pay.” 
pp. 38-42, Fe 1953. 


burglaries reported, only 31.3 per cent 
were cleared by arrest; and that of each 
ten burglaries reported no one knows 
who committed seven of them; and of 
the vast number arrested, the majority 
were youth. He continues: 


Their youthful recklessness and 
inexperience in crime make it rela- 
tively easy to apprehend them. The 
professional criminal is more dif- 
ficult to detect and apprehend. And 
it is reasonable to assume that he is 
responsible for a large percentage 
of our unsolved crimes. At any 
rate, the Attorney General’s flat 
statement that over half of the 
burglaries were attributable to 
youth was little more than an 
opinion—an opinion that may be 
far from the truth. 

Further along in his article Mr. 
Peterson adds this startling remark: 
“During the five year period from 
1947 through 1951 over a million bur- 
glaries were reported to the police in 
about 2,200 cities . . . No one knows 
who committed over 800,000 of them.” 
But the bulk of those arrested were 
youth under 21 years of age. The 
same can be stated of practically all 
categories. The monetary value of 
articles stolen by youth is generally 
quite small. Lumped into these “bur- 
glaries” are thefts of hub caps or tire 
gauges from filling stations, or other 
objects of trifling value. It is im- 
portant to note that the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation’s definitions of 


“oe 


robbery and burglary include “at- 
tempts” as well as the actual com- 
mission of these acts. The arrest rate 
also includes many instances of mis- 
taken identity at the scene of the 


crime. 


In order to present a picture of 
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national delinquency trends between 
1940 and 1957 it is necessary to use 


- a number of different sources of in- 


formation.” The reason for this is 
that prior to 1952 it is not possible to 
convert Uniform Crime Report data 
into rates since there is no base popu- 
lation reported. Therefore, we shall 
infer the trends between 1940 and 1952 
from the Juvenile Court Statistics. 
While this may be questioned, there 
seems to be good reason to believe 
there is considerable similarity between 
the direction or changes indicated by 
both collecting systems. As I. Rich- 
ard Perlman of the Children’s Bureau, 


states: 


We find that despite the fact that 
neither of these series (Juvenile 
Court Cases and Police Arrest data 
from the Uniform Crime Reports 
between 1988 and 1947) represents 
a completely accurate measurement 
of juvenile delinquency and despite 
the differences in the unit of count, 
the extent of coverage and geo- 
graphical representation, neverthe- 
less there is remarkable similarity 
between the direction of changes in- 
dicated by the two lines. Both in- 
creased sharply from 1942 to 1943, 
both decreased between 1943 and 
1944, both increased again in 1945 
to the ten year peak and both 
showed sharp decreases in 1946 and 
1947. 


If Perlman is right. we are able to 
increase greatly the length of time 
subsumed by our descriptive series. 
Table I below shows the increase in 
juvenile delinquency rates between 
1940 and 1952 as indicated by the Ju- 
venile Court Statistics. Table II 


‘Figures for 1958 will not be available 
until autumn, 1959. 

“The Meaning of Juvenile Delinquency 
Statistics,” Federal Probation, pp. 63-67. 


TABLE I 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY CASES 
(Aces 10-17) 1940-1952 


JUVENILE Court STATISTICS* 





-) 





Year Per Cent 


(1940 as 100) 


Child Population 
of United States 
Per Cent 


(1940 as 100) 





1940 100 100 
1941 112 99 
1942 125 98 
1943 172 97 
1944 165° 96 
1945 172 95 
1946 148 94 
1947 131 93 
1948 128 93 
1949 135 92 
1950 141 91 
1951 149 93 
1952 165 95 





“Herbert A. Block and Frank T. Flynn, 
Delinquency, The Juvenile Offender in Ameri- 
ca er New York: Random House, 1956, 
p. ; 


TABLE II 


INCREASE IN DELINQUENCY Rates 
BETWEEN 1952 anp 1956* 
Year Per Cent 
(1952 as 100) 











1952 100.0 
1953 107.7 
1954 111.6 
1955 121.3 
1956 147.9 








*Rates computed from Uniform Crime Re- 
port data using estimated number of children 
(0-18) in reporting areas as base population. 


shows the increase in juvenile delin- 
quency rates between 1952 and 1956 
as supplied by the Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. 
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THE EXTENT OF DELINQUENCY 


We may infer from Tables I and II 
the following tendencies: A gradual 
increase between 1940 and 1942, a 
marked increase in delinquency begin- 
ning in 1943 and lasting through 1945 
with a slight dip in 1944, a gradual 
decrease beginning in 1946 and con- 
tinuing through 1948, a gradual in- 
1951, a more 
marked increase between 1951 and 
1952, a continuing gradual increase 
from 1952 to 1954, and finally another 
1955 
Ex- 


crease from 1949 to 


marked increase beginning in 
and lasting at least until 1957. 
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cept for the period 1946 to 1948 and 
except for a slight dip in a high pla- 
teau in 1944, the picture revealed by 
official national statistics is one of con- 
tinuous increase, sometimes gradual, 
sometimes rather rapid. 


For the years between 1952 and' 
1957, we have computed delinquency 
rates by specific offense categories in 
order to obtain a more concise under- 
standing of trends during this period. 
In Table III we present the delin- 
quency rates per 100,000 persons using 


TABLE IV 


DeLinguency Rates Per 100,000: Ustnc tHE EstiMaTED PoPuLATION OF CHILDREN (0-18) 


IN THE PoPpULATION REPRESENTED IN THE UNIFORM CRIME Reports: 


1952-1956 








%o of 

Offense 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 56-52 

Griminal Plomieide: os.:66604.4% 1.11 1.08 1.01 1.10 1.48 133 
a) Murder and Nonnegligent 

ManslanGnter sins cccincecass 66 Ya 58 .64 97 147 
b) Manslaughter by 

IEERUGONOO: 55:5 ai6saciaice sass <6 45 37 43 46 a 113 
RENN 8 Be aca nei a ww mcnve tare 16.26 16.77 17.16 18.74 18.71 115 
Aggravated Assault .......... 8.20 10.12 9.78 11.81 13.70 167 
OS Ce) a 20.63 28.42 30.42 34.32 38.64 187 
[PESTS Sea ee ey eereee 139.02 144.01 146.93 159.96 173.95 125 
MARCONI DUOLE® < 06.0 v.0:6-058:6 ieee 187.96 216.91 241.25 264.77 323.01 172 
Pies NGE vise cadesecsnsicwes 80.76 86.69 87.74 99.90 129.42 160 
Embezzlement and Fraud..... 2.48 3.42 VATS 2.04 2.16 87 
Stolen Property: buying, 

TOECCIWING: ClG: ci6cos occ cciacen 4.21 5.40 6.09 6.09 17.46 415 
Forgery and Counterfeiting. . ash! 3.75 3.43 3.4 4.04 130 
MANION siteucerae ce nie cemeenees 3.80 5.17 4.39 5.68 5.84 154 
Prostitution and Com- 

mercialized Vice ......... 1.89 1.86 1.41 1,52 1.05 56 
Other Sex Offenses ......... 15.59 18.20 21.95 18.95 21.11 135 
Narcotic Drum Laws: <<... 60+ 1:23 1.86 1.20 1.70 2.03 165 
Weapons: carrying; 

DOSSOSSING:. CIC... oaiccscecaces 9.17 12.25 13.34 16.40 19.55 213 
Offenses Against Family 

Be CBUGCON: oii ceccsswwe's 8.81 9.74 11.92 6.85 1.79 20 
PAGO 1 OSMRE «5.5.6 5-0.0:4.0/5 a :04% 13.80 22.76 24.73 28.72 39.81 288 
Driving While Intoxicated... 225 3.08 2.69 3.46 4.39 160 
Disorderly Conduct .......... 129.18 126.77 123.85 135.83 176.83 137 
DIPUGENTIESS:. «0 <.0.66.<6.0.00-9 50805 34.97 36.42 34.85 38.06 44.96 129 
MOGERINONY gc Ds ones teen eoaces 21.66 24.56 20.29 18.72 25.69 119 
CAGE. (oo. 5 enol ns, see ceowals 3.34 3.59 2.66 2.75 3.58 107 
PIPAEIRUIN 6.0 hate bk bo aleve 72.88 91.76 68.51 79.53 110.19 151 
All Other Offenses: «660550. 318.84 312.74 349.16 376.33 450.17 141 

BOM siassisie.cKeeweeeeko ee 1101.66 1187.33 1229.72 1336.67 1629.55 148 
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tions represented in the Uniform Crime 
Reports as the base population. In 
Table IV we present the delinquency 
rates per 100,000 children (0-18) us- 
ing the estimated number of children 
in the Populations represented in the 
Uniform Crime Reports as a base pop- 
We see in Tables III and IV 
that there is considerable variation by 
the 
rates experienced during this period. 


ulation.” 


offense in shifting delinquency 


In a few offenses, Embezzlement and 
and Offenses 
Against the Family, we observe de- 
These, 
In all 


other offense categories we see varying 


Fraud, Prostitution 


creasing rates of delinquency. 


however, are the exceptions. 


degrees of increase in the delinquency 
In Table V, we have classified 
the offenses according to the magnitude 


rates. 


of the increase. 


This series of tables represents the 
basis upon which we shall continue in 
The problem is obviously 
What do the 


this paper. 
one of interpretation. 
figures tell us? 


The fundamental question is whether 
this increase in delinquency is appar- 


ent or real. There are three positions 


that may be taken in attempting to 
come to any conclusion: First, that the 
data accurately reflect a real increase; 
second, that the increases are due to 


‘The base population in Table III is the 
number of persons residing in the cities 
included in the Uniform Crime Reports as 
of the 1950 Census. The base populations 
for Table IV were computed by first cor- 
recting the total populations for increases 
that had taken place since 1950, and then 
applying the proportion of children for each 
year to the corrected total population. We 
are indebted to the Population Reference 
Bureau for the estimates of total population 
(1950-1958) and the estimates of youthful 
population (1950-1956). 
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the number of persons in the Popula- 


artifacts of data-collecting methods; 
and finally that the official statistics 
overrate the increase but that there 


has been some real increase. 


The official description of delinquen- 
cy trends is not readily accepted by 


the academician. The point of depar- 


TABLE V 


CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES BY AMOUNT 
oF INCREASE: 1952-1956 


(EsTIMATED YOUTHFUL PopuLATION UseEpD 
AS BASE PopPULATION ) 


Ratio oF 1956 Rates to 1952 Rates 





HIGH INCREASE OFFENSES 
(160 and 
above) 


Receiving Stolen Property 415 
Liquor Laws 288 
Weapons ais 
Other Assaults 187 
Larceny 172 
Aggravated Assault 167 
Narcotics 165 


MEDIUM INCREASE OFFENSES 
(Between 
136 & 160) 


Auto-Theft 160 
Driving while Intoxicated 160 
Rape 154 
Suspicion 151 
Murder and Manslaughter 147 
All Other Offenses 141 
Disorderly Conduct 137 


LOW INCREASE OFFENSES 
(Between 
100 & 139) 


Other Sex Offenses 135 
Forgery and Counterfeiting 
Drunkenness 

Burglary 

Vagrancy 

Robbery 

Murder by Negligence 

Gambling 107 


DECREASE OFFENSES 
(Below 100) 


Embezzlement and Fraud 87 
Prostitution and Vice 56 
Offenses Against Family 20 
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ture for the theoretical criminologists 
has been the insistence that the official 
increase represents, not a reflection of 
real increases, but rather they are due 
to a number of diverse artifacts inher- 
ent in the subtle processes involved in 
the collection of the data. 


The academicians—who may be re- 
ferred to here as skeptics—possess an 
antipathy to “alarmist’’ tendencies in 
the interpretation of delinquency sta- 
tistics; furthermore, they are con- 
cerned with distortions and error usual- 
ly inherent in any system of collecting 
information. 


The strength of the “alarmist” point 
of view exists, for the most part, out- 
side the university. It is found most 
frequently among spokesmen of mass 
media, law-enforcement officials, serious 
citizens, and practitioners who are face 
to face with the delinquent, especially 
juvenile court jurists. The public has 
aligned itself with this “alarmist” 
point of view, especially since its 
“common-sense” impression of the 
problem supports it. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising that many informed and most 
uninformed Americans are disturbed 
by the “rising tide” of juvenile delin- 
quency during the past twenty years. 


The academic intellectual finds’ it im- 
possible to accept the obviousness of 
the “common-sense” approach. His 
skepticism sometimes manifests itself 
in a rather charming—even if irritat- 
ing—“hide-bound conservatism.” Yet, 
the reluctance to accept new ideas is 
simply a form of skepticism that is 
necessary in any scientific endeavor. 
Scholars or academicians are, by defi- 
nition, endowed, rightly or wrongly, 
with a near-monopoly of expertness. 


Thus they are in the intellectually im- 
possible situation of being the judges 
and the judged. Therefore, we must 
bend over backward to be certain that 
we consider carefully the “alarmist” 
point of view, precisely because our 
first impulse is to dismiss it. More im- 
portant, we must sometimes supply 
the opposition point of view with the 
sophistication that it, unfortunately, so 
often lacks. In reality, the ‘“alarm- 
ists’ are not the best spokesmen for 
their own position. They often lack 
the technical skills necessary to support 
their position and thus become vulner- 
able to those trained in the arts of 
logic, argumentation and _ scientific 
methodology. 


There are a number of methods used 


by the “skeptics” in minimizing the , i 


apparent increases in delinquency. 
One is the thesis of the “expanding 
denominator” which contends that the 
growth of child population offsets the 
increase in delinquency rates. Em- 
pirically this argument has some valid- 
ity but not too much. Thus, if we 
compare Table III with Table IV we 
see that the delinquency rate of 1956 
was 54 per cent higher than that of 
1952 if we do not take into consider- 
ation the expanding youthful popula- 
tion for that period; but if we do take 
the growth into consideration we find 
the increase in delinquency about 48 
per cent. Thus, while we may contend 
that the “expanding denominator” may 
reduce the cause for alarm, it by no 
means completely disarms the vocal 
proponents of common sense. 


The second argument of the skep- 
tics is more sophisticated. It may well 
be asserted that the legal definition of 
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delinquency throughout the nation has 
become less precise, more confused and 
vague. Stated another way, there is 
more delinquency because more and 
more overt acts—as well as covert— 
are being defined or considered delin- 
quent. In addition, too, more and more 
minors are being counted for the same 
act, e.g., “57 youths charged, with 


homicide” with one murder tabulated; ’ 


“20 youths charged with carrying fire- 
arms” when only one of the group 
possessed a pistol. The skeptics con- 
tend that it is official policy in admin; 
istering justice that has changed rath- 
er than the actual content and sub- 
stance of juvenile behavior. We should 
also add that quite frequently it is 
the same child who is arrested over 
and over again and taus increases the 
delinquency rate. 


This argument is often coupled with 
the assertion that norms in urban com- 
munities become increasingly formal- 
ized. This results in certain types of 
youthful behavior being officially dealt 
with rather than being handled through 
unofficial or informal forces of control 
such as parents, storekeepers, and 
neighbors. In many cities, the agents 
of formal control usually have a pen- 
chant for “recording” and “bookkeep- 
ing’ and “referring” which usually re- 
sults in an almost insatiable hoarding 
of a wide variety of records and sta- 
tistics. The norms of bureaucratic 
management therefore impel the re- 
cording of many trivial deviant acts 
rather than of disposing of such cases 
on a personal and informal level. Thus, 
in many of our large cities, we find 
records of cases labeled with the vague 
nomenclature, “adjusted” or “unoffi- 
cially handled.” 
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What empirical evidence is there 
that the changes in methods of law- 
enforcement are responsible for the 
alleged increase in delinquency? The 
available evidence leads us to believe 
that some, but by no means all, can be 
explained by these changes. For in- 
stance, if we examine the data be- 
tween 1952 and 1956, there is little 
evidence that the bulk of the increase 
can be attributed to vague and diffuse 
definitions. This is admittedly a short 
period of time but it is a period within 
which the data seem roughly compar- 
able and it is, furthermore, a period 
during which.a significant increase in 
delinquency rates took place. 


In Table V above, we divided the 
various offense categories into (a) 
High Increase Offenses; (b) Medium 
Increase Offenses; (c) Low Increase 
Offenses, and (d) Decrease Offenses. 
The four best examples of vaguely de- 
fined offenses which appear in the Uni- 
form Crime Reports are “Suspicion,” 
“Disorderly Conduct,” ‘““Vagrancy” and 
“All Other Offenses.” Three of these 
are “Medium Increase” offenses. This 
means that the rates of increase for 
these offense categories was about the 
same as that for total delinquency. 
The fourth, “Vagrancy,” was a “Low 
Increase” offense. The vaguely defined 
offenses, therefore, contributed slightly 
less than their share to the increases 
that had taken place in delinquency 
within this five year period. 


Another factor involves wider defini- 
nitions of delinquency related to tech- 
nological innovations. Traffic viola- 


tions and the casual sale and use of 
guns are examples of anti-social be- 
havior which parents and grandparents 
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TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN DELINQUENCY 
Rates BetwzEn 1952 anv 1956 


Total Delinquency vs. Diffusely Defined 
Offense Categories i 





Total Delinquency 48% . 
Suspicion 51% 
All Other Offenses 41% 
Disorderly Conduct 37% 
Vagrancy 19% 





of modern youth could not have easily 
committed. Therefore, in some states 
—Utah for example—traffic offenses 
comprise more than half of all delin- 
quencies. In the period between 1954 
and 1956, traffic violations in Utah con- 
stituted 58.4 per cent of all delinquen- 
cies. In that state traffic violations 
rose from 1 per 1,000 of school age 
children in 1935 to 40 per 1,000 in 
1955. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that in Utah, conventional de- 
linquency followed the national pat- 
tern. For example, out of each 1,000 
school age children, there were 12 de- 
linquents in 1935, 18 in 1940, 41 in 
1943, 27 in 1945, 16 in 1950 and 30 
in 1955." 


A final argument used by the skep- 
tics pertains to the improvements in 
techniques of apprehending and _ re- 
cording delinquents. We have more 
delinquents simply because we are bet- 
ter able to capture and count them. 
Such improvements have taken place 
but it is doubtful that a significant 
proportion of increased rates can be 
attributed to these improvements. 


*Biennial Report of the Director, Bu- 
reau of Services for Children, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Utah, Juvenile 
Courts, Ja 1, 1954 to Je 30, 1956. 


In discussing improved methods of 
collecting statistics, it must be remem- 
bered that every additional reporting 
area brings with it not only an addi- 
tional number of recorded delinquents 
(the numerator) but also an increase 
in the base population (the denomina- 
tor). With each increase in the nu- 
merator, there is an increase in the de- 
nominator. The question is whether 
the increase in the denominator is pro- 
portionate or disproportionate to in- 
creases in the numerator. 


Let us assume that City X reports 
for the first time in 1954. If its rate of 
delinquency has been higher through 
the years than the average of cities re- 
porting prior to 1954, then all previous 
rates were underestimated because 
City X, a high delinquency city, was 
not included in previous compilations. 
On the other hand if City X has tradi- 
tionally been a low delinquency area 
then all previous rates have been over- 
estimated because it was not included 
in previous compilations. The answer 
to our question, therefore, depends on 
whether or not the cities that have 
only recently begun to report are rela- 
tively high or low delinquency areas. 
One may suggest that generally the 
larger cities tend to report first and 
smaller communities later. If delin- 
quency is more concentrated in the 
large cities, as sociologists have tra- 
ditionally held, then it may well be 
that we have overestimated the na- 
tional rates of delinquency in the past 
and therefore underrated the differ- 
ences between the rates of from 1940 
to 1956. 


While all of the above is quite con- 
jectural, it can be stated that a major 
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innovation in reporting that took place 
in 1953 was coupled with an increase 
that was rather “average” in all re- 
spects. We see in Table VII below 
that the Uniform Crime Reports in 
1952 were based on data compiled 
from 232 cities with population over 
25,000. Starting in 1953, there are 
a great many cities reporting, ranging 
from 1,174 in 1958 to a maximum of 
1,551 in 1956 (all over 2,500). The 
increase in delinquency rates between 
1952 and 1953, the year of the major 
innovation in the number and type of 
cities included in the compilation, was 
7.7 per cent. Between 1953 and 1954 
the increase was 3.9 per cent. Be- 
tween 1954 and 1955 there was a 9.7 
per cent increase. Between 1955 and 
1956 there was a 26.6 per cent in- 
crease. Thus it would seem that there 
is no striking relationship between ma- 
jor changes in the system of data-gath- 
ering and the official increases in de- 


linquency. 
TABLE VII 


POPULATION REPRESENTED IN UNIFORM 
CriME Reports 1952-57 








1952 23,344,305 (232 cities over 25,000) 
1953 37,255,808 (1174 cities over 2,500) 
1954 38,642,183 (1389 cities over 2,500) 
1955 41,792,800 (1477 cities over 2,500) 
1956 41,219,052 (1551 cities over 2,500) 
1957 40,176,369 (1473 cities over 2,500) 





There remains the question of im- 
methods of 
Once again our belief is that we can- 


proved apprehension. 
not attribute much of the increase to 
this, important though it may be. If 
we did make this contention, we would 
be obliged to answer some knotty ques- 
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tions as, for example, how account for 
the decreased rates between 1946 and 
1948? Was there a decrease in police 
effectiveness during those years? If 
there are any years during which a 
realistic decrease in police effectiveness 
might be assumed, it would be the war- 
time period 1942 through 1945 when 
there was a critical manpower short- 
age; yet in this period we find an ex- 
tremely high rate of delinquency. The 
inescapable fact is that delinquency 
rates are highly fluctuating in charac- 
ter, whereas there is every reason to 
assume that methods of apprehension 
and police efficiency have constantly 
improved. We do not intend to dis- 
miss completely the role played by in- 
creasing police effectiveness in artifici- 
ally raising the official rates. We 
merely wish to point out that its im- 
portance can, like all other phases of 
the problem, be overemphasized. 


Thus far our position has been some- 
where between that of the “alarmist” 
and the “skeptic.” For the years be- 
tween 1940 and 1957 our belief is 
that although the official statistics per- 
haps overrate the increase in the de- 
linquency rates, there has, neverthe- 
less, been some real increase. How- 
ever, we do not believe that one may 
assume lower and lower rates for 
years previous to 1940. 


As we stated above, delinquency 
rates are highly fluctuating. They are 
not stable, nor theoretically should we 
expect them to be. Juveniles by their 
nature should be expected to respond 
quickly to abrupt changes in the social 
structure. Delinquency rates should 
be diagnostic of various forms of 
social disorganization and social re- 
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construction. This means that unless 


we adhere to the fashionable but super- 
ficial view that modern times are de- 
cadent and that some unspecified era 
in past history is the repository of all 
things good, there is reason to suppose 
that delinquency rates were high in 
other periods—perhaps as high as 
those currently experienced. The 
early years of nineteenth century Eng- 
land immediately come to mind. 


We argued earlier that there is 
nothing drastically new about the con- 
tent or substance of delinquency. It 
has always been a feature of human 
existence—a part of the “backwash” 
of our culture. But one may ask, is 
it not true that there is a great deal 
more delinquency among modern 
youth? The answer depends a good 
deal on how far back one wishes to go 
for comparisons. It is often assumed 
that if the present rates are really 
higher than those of let us say, 1935, 
then they are ipso facto higher than 
the rates experienced in all years prior 
to 1935. There takes place, uncon- 
sciously to be sure, that curious rever- 
sal of the “evolutionary” mentality, 
the mentality of the “golden age.” 
Just as the gloomy demographers of 
the thirties erred in extrapolating 
short-run tendencies into the future, 
so a disgruntled and neo-traditionalist 
public errs in simply extrapolating 
short-run tendencies back into the dark 
and unknown recesses of history. 


There is one obvious reason why 
both predictions of the future and as- 
sessments of the past can be treated 
in so cavalier a fashion. We know 
little that is measurable about either. 
It is highly probable that the rates 


of delinquency of the late fifties seem 
dramatically high only because we 
have been forced by the data to choose 
a slice of history that accidentally be- 
gins with relatively low rates and cul- 
minates in relatively high rates. The 
fact that we happen to be “cheek to 
jowl” with them gives us no little con- 
cern. Put another way, the delin- 
quency rates of today (the late fifties) 
may be “very high’ only when we 
compare them to the “very low’ rates 
of the late thirties. 


We may see some scant evidence for 
this point if we turn to scattered local 
statistics that go back beyond the 
middle thirties. Table VIII shows 
the number of delinquency complaints 
and the rates for Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio for the years between 1918 and 
1957. The city of Cleveland is located 
within Cuyahoga County.” 


We may make two inferences from 
this table. First, the pattern of fluc- 
tuation between 1932 and 1957 is 
roughly similar to that experienced by 
the nation as a whole. Second, and 
more important, we note that the rates 
in Cleveland and the rest of the county 
were twice as high in the period dur- 
ing and after World War I than the 
rates experienced during the early and 
late fifties. The delinquency rate was 
65.9 per 1,000 children (12-17) in 
1918, 63.2 in 1919 and 52.0 in 1920. 
In 1925 the rate was 41.5; in 1932 





We are indebted to Mr. John J. Alden, 
Chief of Probation Services for the Ju- 
venile Court of Cuyahoga County, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for these very interesting sta- 
tistics. Population based on resident births 
(uncorrected for deaths, in-migration, out- 
migration). Source: A Sheet-a-Week, pre- 
pared by Howard Whipple Green, Mr 5 
1953. 
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TABLE VIII it 
NUMBER OF DELINQUENCY COMPLAINTS AND DELINQUENCY RATES 19 
FOR THE YEARS 1918-1957 in 
wa 
> 
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1918 89,138 3434 2505 5939 5877 65.9 
1919 98,387 3502 2433 5935 5901 63.2 
1920 96,108 3108 1911 5019 5000 52.0 
1921 100,160 2495 1298 3793 3785 37.8 
1922 104,117 2433 1018 3451 3436 33.0 
1923 108,410 2546 1434 3980 3963 36.6 
1924 110,051 2379 1804 4183 4163 37.8 
1925 110,943 2519 2129 4648 4602 41.5 
1926 113,119 2622 2144 4766 4736 41.9 
1927 115,795 2675 1883 4558 4548 39.3 
1928 117,940 2142 1770 3912 3858 3a7 
1929 122,462 2564 2124 4688 4683 38.2 
1930 128,396 2562 3078 5640 5637 43. 
1931 134,653 2560 3259 5819 5816 43.2 
1932 138,134 2232 2708 4940 4939 35.8 
1933 140,580 2082 2566 4648 4648 33.1 
1934 143,129 2204 2479 4683 4676 32.7 
1035 141,605 2113 2050 4175 4169 29.4 
1936 140,292 1910 1939 3849 3847 27.4 
1937 139,541 2101 1763 3864 3864 2h 
1938 140,269 1713 1466 3179 3179 220 
1939 139,228 1595 1324 2919 2919 21.0 
1940 137,183 1674 1388 3062 3059 223 
1941 135,411 1790 1376 3166. 3138 23:2 
1942 131,559 1814 1428 3242 3123 23.7 
1943 127,695 2244 2032 4276 4047 Shi7 
1944 122,926 2036 1685 3721 3546 28.9 
1945 117,543 2323 1945 4268 4077 34.7 
1946 111,250 1740 2053 3793 3166 28.5 
1947 106,565 1534 2125 3659 2804 26.3 
1948 102,674 1470 2140 3610 2761 26.9 
1949 98,833 1321 2370 3691 2579 26.1 
1950 97,604 1256 2275 3531 2458 25.2 
1951 98,644 1671 2979 4650 2852 28.9 
1952 100,437 1609 3753 5362 3213 32.0 
1953 103,420 1687 4027 5714 3395 32.8 
1954 109,326 1645 3867 5512 3305 30.2 
1955 118,257 1807 4324 6131 3511 29.7 
1956 126,493 2275 5089 7364 4090 32.3 
1957 130,705 2467 5968 8435 4385 33.5 
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it was 35.8; in 1939 it was 21; in 
1943 it was 31.7; in 1945 it was 34,7; 
in 1950 it was 25.2; and in 1957 it 
was 33.5. 


What was the rate before World 
War I? We do not know. We can 
say, however, that despite the better 
reporting, despite the better detection, 
the delinquency rates of at least one 
large metropolitan area were twice as 
high in World War I than in World 
War II. Of course, this does not 


prove too much, if anything. We have 
no idea how typical the experience of 
this one large urban county is. We 
cite it in order to suggest the intrigu- 
ing possibility that the extent of de- 
linquency, as well as its character, was 
just as serious, if not more so, in the 


dark and unknown recesses of history. 


We are indebted to the Temple Univer- 
sity Faculty Research Committee for finan- 
cial aid in preparing this article. 





CHAPTER III 


THE EXTENT AND CHARACTERISTICS OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AMONG NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Joserpu H. Dova.ass* 


Program Coordination Officer, Office of the Secretary 
U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


PRELIMINARY GENERAL 
OsBsERVATIONS 


In a recent article’ Richard A Clo- 
ward observed that “one problem 
which has plagued the criminologist 
is the absence of adequate data on so- 
cial differentials in criminal activity. 
Many have held that the highest crime 
rates are to be found in the lower 
strata. Others have suggested that 
rates in the middle and upper classes 
may be much higher than is ordinarily 
thought. The question of the social 
distribution of crime remains proble- 
matic.” To a significant extent we are 
in agreement with this observation, 
and particularly with reference to the 
question of the incidence of juvenile 
delinquency rates on the basis of 


race. 


At the minimum, to properly eval- 
uate race as a variable related to the 
incidence of delinquency would re- 
quire the obtaining of data on the 
ethnic identity of persons involved in 
all types of delinquent behavior. 
Such information is unavailable, and 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Thomas Karter, Research 
Analyst, Social Security Administration, in 
the preparation of this article. 

*Richard A. Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, 
Anomie, and Deviant Behavior,” American 
Sociological Review, 24: 174, April, 1959. 


even if it were available, numerous 
other psycho-social and socio-economic 
variables unrelated to the factor of 
race also should be taken into account 
in the effort at interpretation. 


It is generally known, for example, 
that many criminal acts committed by 
juveniles, such as shoplifting, streetcor- 
ner gambling, etc., are never discovered. 
Other crimes, though known, are not 
brought to the attention of the police. 
Some persons, for example, do not re- 
port certain types of criminal acts to 
the police for a variety of reasons. It 
would be informative to learn more 
about these areas. In the _ broader 
sphere of the adult world many unre- 
ported criminal acts occur in the “white 
collar” occupations, and it is in these 
positions that relatively few Negroes 
are employed in comparison with the 
general population. 


Obviously as with all groups, the pro- 
portion of Negroes who commit unde- 
tected criminal acts is not known, al- 
though available data on arrests in- 
dicate that this group commits a greater 
proportion of crimes in the so-called 
“overt” areas—such as robbery and 
burglary—than in the “covert” areas. 
In this connection, for example, the 
1957 FBI Crime Reports of the Uni- 
ted States show that Negroes com- 
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mitted 29 per cent of all burglaries, 
80 per cent of all larcenies, and 52 
per cent of all robberies, but only 16 
per cent of all forgeries and counter- 
feiting, and 19 per cent of embezzle- 
ments and frauds. 


The data on arrests, however, also 
are inadequate for accurate racial com- 
parisons of the criminality of racial 
groups. Law violation arrests com- 
prise the most specific type of delin- 
quent activity that are reported, and 
account for all those offenses usually 
encompassed in the general use of the 
term crimes. In this vein, however, 
students of minority group problems 
have long pointed to the discrimina- 
tion against minority persons both in 
apprehension and prosecution. Also, 
from many standpoints, the police play 
a strategic role in the administration 
of justice, and hence in what ultimate- 
ly become criminal statistics. 


In other respects crime _ rates 
might possibly vary as much within 
racial groups as they do between such 
groups. As asserted by Guy B. John- 


son—a point of view with which we 





agree—the fundamental causes of 
crime in the Negro group are the same 
as in any other group, and the simple 
fact of race is insufficient in itself to 
explain any important group differen- 
ces in criminal behavior. On the other 
hand, as this scientist also observes, 
‘if it were possible to compute some 
sort of objective index of social dis- 
order as a basis for predicting prob- 
able crime ratios, there can be little 
doubt that the index for the Negro 
would be higher than that for any oth- 


er large group in the Nation.’”” 

In explanation of this situation from 
an ecological standpoint, there is little 
evidence to negate the assumption that 
the unique caste-like situation occu- 
pied by the Negro group in the Na- 
tion constitutes a significant part of 
the causes of higher rates of juvenile 
crime than that manifested by the gen- 
eral population. Restricted in large 
measure to depressed and obsolescent 
residential areas—‘“ghettos”—virtually 
without political power, frequently vic- 
timized by racial prejudice, and with 
only half as much income on a per 
family basis as that of the general 
population, the Negro group in large 
measure continues to be socially de- 
prived, and as a consequence, to prob- 
ably evidence more forms of social dis- 
organization than most other groups 
in the Nation. It is known that vice, 
crime and social disorder become tra- 
ditional in slum areas of cities due to 
the numerous selective forces at work 
within these areas. It is within these 
localities that Negroes largely reside, 
as is the circumstance with certain 
other so-called “minority groups” such 
as the Puerto Ricans, particularly in 
New York City. In this latter con- 
nection, the available data indicate in 
general that the Puerto Rican popula- 
tion accounts for 6 per cent of New 
York City’s juvenile population and 8 
per cent of its juvenile crime. Most 
observers consider these statistics sur- 
prisingly low when slum environments 
and tensions related to cross-cultural 
migration are taken into consideration. 





*Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and Crime” 
i> Arrold M. Rose (Ed.) Race Prejudice 
and Discrimination. New Yor’: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1951. 
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It should be remembered, however, that 
juvenile delinquency is not restricted 
to lower socio-economic groups, or to 
only selected areas within communi- 
ties, just as it is not restricted to se- 


lected groups of people. 


From other standpoints, the social 
science literature recently has reflected 
increasing concern with the concept, 
“anomie,” as a possible clue to the 
more adequate understanding of many 
aspects of deviant behavior including 
juvenile delinquency. Originally pro- 
posed by Emile Durkheim, and in re- 
cent years elaborated upon by Robert 
Merton, the term refers to a condition 
of personal disorganization in which 
the power of social norms to control 
the conduct of individuals is slight— 
as Helen Witmer says—‘“a condition 
of normlessness which leaves people 
at loose ends, not knowing how they 
ought to behave and often not caring.” 
Thus, when this malintegrated state 
occurs within the individual, in part 
the circumstance may be traced to the 
variance or conflict between the social 
goals which the individual has set for 
himself and the norms—i.e.—accep- 
table patterns of behavior—which the 
group has defined as the appropriate 
means of achieving them. Thus, the 
differential systems of opportunity 
available to minority groups for 
achieving social goals in comparison 
with the general population might also 
afford a basis for the more adequate 
comprehension of the relationship be- 
tween social structure and deviant be- 
havior on the basis of race.‘ 


"Helen L. Witmer, “Juvenile Delinquency 

and Anomie,” Children, 2: No. 2, 1955. 
*Cloward, cited, p. 176. “Psychological 

theory suggests that the way a person thinks 


From other standpoints, and accord- 
ing to the view of some social scien- 
tists, the innermost core of personality 
is the feeling of identity upon which 
the individual’s self-concept as well 
as his attitudes toward others depend. 
Seward, among others, shows that in 
cases of submerged subcultures which 
fail to give their members a rationale 
for positive identification, there will 
be fewer inner resources with which to 
combat the unmitigated threats from 
without. Persons reared in such sub- 
cultures can hardly escape ambiva- 
lence in their self-concepts, a situation 
which this author concludes “‘is_ still 
unfortunately true of the Negro Amer- 
ican, who, through his inevitable inter- 
nalization of the prevailing negative 
attitudes, incorporates self-hatred into 
the very core of his ego. This ego 
split is a ‘fault’ on which is built the 
precarious structure of his personali- 
ty.” 


Some Over-aLL DIMENSIONS 
oF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


With increasing attention being paid 
to the situation, juvenile delinquency 
is one of the major problems in the 
United States and with the increased 
mobility of population, the expansion 
of suburban areas, and more rapid 
transportation, among other trends, the 





and feels about himself is intimately linked 
to the way in which he feels about others; 
and the way he thinks and feels about others 
depends on the place these others are as- 
signed in the world, which the growing 
child first learns from his parents and later 
from his own experience outside the fam- 
ily.” Psychiatric Aspects of School Deseg- 
regation, Report No. 37, Group for Advance- 
ment of Psychiatry, New York: May 1957. 

*Georgene Seward (Ed.) Clinical Studies 
in Culture Conflict. New York: the Ronald 
Press, 1958, pp. 6-9. 
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phenomenon can no longer be thought 
of as being confined within the boun- 
daries of neighborhoods and local com- 
munities. As previously suggested, 
rural and urban areas and rich and 
poor communities throughout the Na- 
tion are confronted with this problem, 
as are persons of all ethnic groups and 
of all socio-economic strata. 


According to data of the Children’s 
Bureau (Juvenile Court Statistics, 
1956) boys’ delinquency cases outnum- 
ber girls’ cases in the ratio of about 
5 to 1 for the country as a whole, a 
ratio which has prevailed for at least 
five years. The data state that. one 
reason for the greater number of boys’ 
cases may be that boys are permitted 
greater freedom and as a result are 
more likely to become involved in in- 
fractions of the law. Boys are out- 
wardly more aggressive than girls 
which situation sometimes results in 
overt delinquent acts. Also, boys may 
have more of a tendency to associate 
in groups so that delinquent behavior 
may stem from misdirected group ac- 
tivities. There are few reasons to as- 
sume that there are significant differ- 
ences between minority and majority 
group youth in this respect. 


Throughout the United States, data 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’ reveal that an estimated 740,000 





°Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States, Washington: Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, U. S. Department of Justice, 
28: 113, No. 2, 1957. See: “Is Juvenile 
Share of Major Crime Overstated?” in De- 
linquency and Probation in California, 1957, 
p. 18. “A great deal of comment has been 
made that juveniles—those under the age 
of 18 years—account for substantial pro- 
portions of the serious crime problem of 
this Country and that in crimes of violence, 
the number of arrests of adults. Very lit- 
tle information has been available on which 


youngsters under 18 years of age were 
arrested during 1957, which amounted 
to 3.3 per cent of the population in 
the 10 to 17 age group. Thus, 1 out 
of every 30 youngsters in that year 
was arrested for violating the law. 
Since 1952, while the juvenile popu- 
lation increased by approximately 22 
per cent, juvenile arrests in the same 
period increased 55 per cent. At the 
present rate, one million teen-agers will 
be arrested each year by 1962, accord- 
ing to J. Edgar Hoover, to which set 
of facts he comments that “the apalling 
rise in juvenile crime is equalled only 
by the increase in violence and brutali- 
ty displayed in the commission of such 


a97 


crimes. 


In 1957, police in 1,473 cities re- 
ported total arrests of 2,068,677 for 
violations within their jurisdictions 
(exclusive of traffic violations other 
than driving while intoxicated). By 
age groups the distribution reflects 





to base such statements. In the FBI Uni- 
form Crime Reports certain data are shown 
by age groups by offense. However, as 
this is the adding together of data from 
more than 1,000 cities throughout the United 
States, the level of accuracy and complete- 
ness of reporting may be reasonably as- 
sumed to vary. It is not completely ac- 
ceptable as offering a sound basis for draw- 
ing conclusions regarding the relationship 
between the arrests of those under and over 
18 for certain types of offenses or juvenile 
delinquency generally. A rising number of 
reports for this age group over the past 
several years has been used as an argument 
that juvenile crime is rapidly increasing. It 
is more likely that with the emphasis being 
made for juvenile delinquency control and 
the development of specialized juvenile bu- 
reaus, there has been an improved report- 
ing coverage in many cities. This rather 
than an increase in juvenile delinquency it- 
self, could account for the rise in the num- 
ber of juveniles reported as arrested.” 

"J. Edgar Hoover, “A Program for a Bet- 
ter America: Counterattack on Juvenile De- 
linquency,” Washington, D. C.: The Sua- 
day Star, O 26, 1958. 
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that 12.3 per cent were arrests of in- 
dividuals who had not yet reached 
their eighteenth birthday at the time 
of arrest, and 39.0 per cent of these 
were under the age of 15. 


The crime reports further show that, 
although youth under 18 account for 
only 12.3 per cent of arrests for all age 
groups, they constitute 47.2 per cent 
of the arrests for such crimes as mur- 
der, manslaughter, rape, robbery, ag- 
gravated assault, burglary, larceny- 
theft and auto theft. In auto thefts, 
youth under 18 represented 67.6 per 
cent of all arrests. 


Arrests By Race, 1957 


As comprehensive arrest data are 
not available solely for youth on the 
basis of race, it may be profitable, 
nevertheless, to examine data pertain- 
ing to all arrests in order to gain an 

It should 
that these 
data are not applicable to the question 


over-view of the situation. 
be understood, however, 
of the incidence of juvenile crime by 
race. 


As the 
comparison with all other races the 


foregoing table shows, in 


arrests of Negroes on a nation-wide 
basis for 1957 amounted to 61 per cent 
for murder and nonnegligent man- 
slaughter, slightly over 52 per cent 
of arrests for robbery, 44 per cent for 
rape, 56.6 per cent for violation of 
narcotic drug laws, 53 per cent of 
arrests for carrying weapons, and 74 
per cent of arrests for gambling. In 
comparing these rates with those of 
other groups, 
Japanese are almost negligible, with 


rates for Chinese and 


Indians manifesting a fairly high pro- 
portion of the arrests for drunkenness, 
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but a nearly negligible per cent of 
arrests for other categories. 


FrepEeraL SENTENCED PRISONERS 


As another source to provide a 
rough indication of the problem, Fed- 
eral prison data reveal not only signi- 
ficant information, but confirm the 
observation that arrests are rising fas- 
ter than the increase in juveniles.’ Ac- 
cording to this source, the number of 
juvenile offenders aged 17 and under 
coming to the attention of the Federal 
Courts increased by 15 per cent in 
1957—a rise from 2,518 in 1956, to 
2,898. The cases mainly reflected an 
increase in commitments to the At- 
torney General for institutional treat- 
ment and training, those committed to 
custody rising by 21 per cent. 


The data further show that the lead- 





’See: Federal Prisons, 1957, Report of the 
Work of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. Note: “In each of the years 1942 
to 1950 Negroes were more heavily repre- 
sented among commitments to State than to 
Federal institutions, but the difference de- 
creased notably during the period. The pro- 
portion of Negroes among male felony pris- 
oners received in State institutions fell from 
33.5 per cent of the total in 1943 to 29.0 
per cent in 1950, while among such prison- 
ers received in Federal institutions the pro- 
portion rose from 19.4 per cent in 1943 to 
27.5 per cent in 1950. . . Only a negligible 
proportion of the prisoners received in 
State institutions were foreign-born. White 
persons of foreign birth constituted only 
2.6 per cent of felony prisoners received 
in these institutions in 1942, and an even 
smaller proportion—1.5 per cent—in 1950. 
In contrast, for Federal institutions foreign- 
born whites continued during the period to 
comprise about 10 per cent of commitments. 
This higher proportion reflected the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility for en- 
forcing laws relating to immigration and 
naturalization, to foreign trade, and to the 
Nation’s security.” Source: National Pris- 
oner Statistics: Prisoners in State and Fed- 
eral Institutions, 1950, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Washington, D. C. 
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ing offense of Federal youth offen- 
ders (those under age 22 when con- 
victed) continues to be auto theft— 
driving a stolen motor vehicle across 
a State line. Other serious law vio- 
lations committed by these youth were 
for robbery, illegal sale or possession 
of marijuana charges, and for burg- 
The following table affords an 
comparisons of 


lary. 
indication of racial 
Federally sentenced youthful prison- 


ers: 


The juvenile delinquency data in 
the foregoing table show that for the 
fiscal year ending 1958, exclusive of 
the District of Columbia, white youth 
represented 84.9 per Negro 
youth 10.5 per cent and American In- 
4.3 of the Federal 
Sentenced foreign-born 


cent, 
dians sentenced 
prisoners. 
youth constituted 2.7 per cent of all 


races. 


Within the District of Columbia, 
however, it is interesting to note in 
this connection that, while the city has 
had a rising proportion of Negroes in 


recent years (particularly young Ne- 
groes as they represented 54 per cent 
of the population aged 5-17 in 1954, 
as compared with 66 per cent in 1958), 
during this period the Negro delin- 
quency rate dropped sharply, while the 
white delinquency showed a slight 
temporary increase. 


In explaining this phenomenon D.C. 
Welfare Director, Gerard Shea, listed 
the following developments as his be- 
lief regarding the important factors 
influencing the decline among Negroes: 


—The abandoning of segregated fa- 
cilities for delinquent juveniles 
and the opening of the new inte- 
grated Children’s Center at 
Laurel, Maryland. 


—The organizing of the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council and _ its 
area boards which were designed 
to focus neighborhood attention 
on delinquency throughout the 
city. 

—The expanding of the Police Ju- 
venile Squad into the Youth Aid 


Division, whose members are 


TABLE III 


DELINQUENTS RESIDING IN THE District OF COLUMBIA 
FiscaL YEARS 1954-58 





“otal: DEMRAUEDES: 3... ciice nemesanvnes eens 
White 
Number 


As a per cent of the white Child 
Population 


Nonwhite 


Number 


As a per cent of the Nonwhite 
Child Population 





1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
3,508 3,305 3,220 2,802 2,772 
946 860 1,008 872 792 
1.6 1.5 1.9 1.7 1.6 
2,957 2,437 2,202 1,917 1,977 
3.6 3.1 2.7 2.2 2.0 





Source: Unpublished Data, Washington, D. C.: Department of Public Welfare, 1958. 





trained to distinguish between ju- 
venile mischief and juvenile 
crime. 


—The complete ending of segrega- 
tion of District playgrounds, 
thereby expanding facilities avail- 
able to under-privileged Negro 
children. 

—The Recreation Department's 
launching of the roving leader 
program to break up juvenile 


gangs.” 
Setectep State Data” 


To turn to State data, although the 
Children’s Bureau in the Social Se- 
curity Administration publishes na- 
tional delinquency estimates, such data 
are not classified by race. A selected 
number of State reports, however, do 
show juvenile delinquency data by 
race together with the per cent Ne- 
groes are of their population. Data 
from some of these States are listed 
below: 


Connecticut 


Of the 6,580 delinquents, 5,847 
or 89 per cent were white, and 
733 or 11 per cent were Negro. 
In 1950, 3.5 per cent of the 
children between the ages of 10 
through 15 in Connecticut were 
nonwhites. 


Florida 


About 8 out of 10 delinquent 
children were white; about 2 were 
Negroes. In 1950, 25.9 per cent 
of the children between the ages 
of 10 through 16 in Florida were 
nonwhite. 


*"Washington Post-Times Herald, Ap. 13, 
959. 





*The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Dr. Helen Witmer and Mr. 
Richard Perlman of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau for making these data available. 
(Published sources for each State are on 
file in the Children’s Bureau.) 
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Kansas 


There were 1,856 children 
brought before the Kansas juve- 
nile courts during 1955 for de- 
linquency (including traffic vio- 
lations). Of these 1,514 or 82 
per cent were white, and 310 or 
17 per cent were nonwhite; the 
remainder were not reported by 
race. In 1950, 4.3 per cent of 
the children between the ages of 
10 through 15 in Kansas were 
nonwhite. 


Michigan 


80.5 per cent of the delinquency 
cases (including a small number 
of traffic cases) were committed 
by white children; 17.4 per cent 
by nonwhite children, and 2.1 
per cent were not reported by 
race. In 1950, 6.7 per cent of 
the children between the ages 
of 10 through 16 in Michigan 
were nonwhite. 


Missouri 


There were 5,759 delinquency 
cases handled by the juvenile 
courts of Missouri in 1955. Of 
these, 4,248 or 74 per cent were 
committed by white children, 
1,447 or 25 per cent by Negro 
children, and the remainder by 
children of “other” races. In 
1950, 8.1 per cent of the children 
between the ages of 10 through 
16 in Missouri were nonwhite. 


New Jersey 


White children constituted 73 per 
cent of the children in juvenile 
court; nonwhite children account- 
ed for the remainder. (Unlicens- 
ed drivers are included in these 
delinquency figures.) In 1950, 
8.3 per cent of the children be- 
tween the ages of 10 through 17 
in New Jersey were nonwhite. 


Texas 


In delinquency cases 17,412 white 
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children and 2,842 Negro chil- 
dren were referred to juvenile of- 
ficers. (This total does not in- 
clude 551 children whose race 
was not reported.) Of the number 
reported, 86 per cent were white, 
and 14 per cent were Negro chil- 
dren. 

Most of the foregoing State esti- 
mates indicate that Negro delinquency 
rates are roughly two or three times 
higher than white delinquency rates. 
As previously pointed out, however, 
it would require an intensive analysis 
of these estimates, eliminating or cor- 
relating such other factors, as econom- 
ic conditions, housing, police bias, etc., 
in order to determine the true im- 
portance of the race variable. 


In the context of State data, one 
of the studies 
which has been concluded recently is 
entitled Delinquency and Probation in 
California, 1957. With reference to 
the sex and racial characteristics of 


most comprehensive 


youth referred to probation department 
over the entire State of California, 
this report shows that approximately 
the same proportion of boys’ and girls’ 
cases, 74.8 and 74.1 respectively, re- 
The Mexi- 
can population at 13.9 per cent re- 


ferred were white children. 


ferrals among boys’ cases, was slightly 
larger than for their female cases, a 
situation which was also true among 
the Negro group. 


Negro boys, as the above table 
shows, evidenced 9.9 per cent of the 
total cases and a slightly higher per- 
centage of the female offenders (11.9), 
than of male offenders were classified 


as Negroes, 


In other respects, for Los Angeles 
County, 65.9 per cent of all male de- 
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linquent referrals were white youth, 
18.5 Mexican, 14.8 Negro, and less 
than 1 per cent were members of other 


racial groups. 


The average ages of all delinquent 
boys and girls referred throughout the 
State was 15.8 and 15.4, respectively. 


-In terms of total first commitments, 
white youth constituted 58.8 per cent, 
Mexicans 20.7, Negroes 18.2, and 
American Indians 1.4. Both white 
and Negro girls evidenced higher per- 
centages of commitments than the boys 
of these groups. 


OssERVATIONS ON ETHNIC 
DistrRIBUTION oF DELINQUENCY 


The foregoing State data tend to 
corroborate the findings of previous 
studies and observations regarding the 
ethnic distribution of juvenile delin- 
quency. Barron," for example, points 
out that at any given time, statistics 
about the ethnic identity of delin- 
quents reveal disproportionate numbers 
of Negroes and many second-genera- 
tion whites of Southern and Eastern 
European and Latin-American _back- 
grounds. There is indicated, for ex- 
ample, that approximately five times 
as many Negro children are arraigned 
as delinquents in the children’s courts 
of New York City as are white chil- 
dren in proportion to their relative 
frequencies in the total population. A 
significant part of the reason is that 
these children seldom come to the at- 
tention of anything other than official 
agencies, 


“Milton L. Barron, The Juvenile in De- 
linquent Society. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1954, p. 56. 
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The racial differential among insti- 
tutionalized delinquents 
plained in large measure by such fac- 
The findings of the Axelrod 


also is ex- 


tors. 


Study” reveal that (1) Negro children 


are committed younger, (2) for less 
serious offenses, (3) with fewer pre- 
vious court appearances, and (4) with 
than 
show 


less prior  institutionalization 
white children. Other studies 
that the foreign-born children, the sec- 
ond-generation of oriental parentage, 
and Jewish and white Protestant chil- 
dren are represented in the statistics 
in much lower proportions than they 
appear in the general population. The 
explanation advanced for these observ- 
ations relate to the closely-knit family 
systems characterized by strong paren- 
tal control in the case of the foreign- 
born and native born of oriental pa- 
rentage, and the middle-class orienta- 
tion and cohesion of tradition and cul- 
ture of the white Protestant families.” 


A somewhat similar observation to 
the foregoing is made by Rose Hum 
Lee in her study of Chinese delin- 
quents and neglected children, her hy- 
pothesis being that “the overt anti- 
social activities result from (a) cul- 


“Sidney Axelrod, “Negro and White Male 
Institutionalized Delinquents,” The Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, 57:569-74, 1952. 


*Barron, [bid., pp. 57. Note: See statis- 
tics on Public Institutions for Delinquent 
Children, 1956, Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series No. 48, 1958. There is stated that 
“in each region in the continental United 
States . . . there were proportionatély more 
nonwhite children in the training schools 
and forestry camps than in the child popula- 
tion. . . . These differences may be related 
to several factors other than racial distri- 
bution of the population. Among these are: 
The way delinquents of different races are 
handled; the availability of services for 
children of different races and the type 
of delinquencies committed by children of 
different races.” 
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tural conflicts between parents of for- 
eign-born or mixed nativity and native- 
born children, (b) broken homes, and 
(c) longings for self-expression.’”™ 


To examine briefly one other group, 
the American Indian, a recent report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the U.S. Senate states “it was found 
that poverty and economic want among 
Indian families have a causal rela- 
tionship in contributing to delinquency 
among their children,’ and also, ‘any 
group needs to have the opportunities 
for employment, decent housing, medi- 
cal services, and education which will 
allow the minority to become a part 
of the community in feeling rather 
than being a part of the community 
in terms of residence only.” 


REsTROSPECT AND CONCLUSIONS 


To a significant extent the forego- 
ing observation made by the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee regarding the Indiam 
group suggests one basic kind of com- 
prehensive approach in public policy: 
that doubtless is necessary to combat: 
not only the problem of juvenile delin-- 
quency but numerous other social ills: 
reflected particularly in the lives of 
many of the minority groups of our 
Nation. We are in accord with the 
view that, as is the circumstance in 
many other social problems, juvenile 
delinquency is symptomatic of pos- 
sibly a wide range and variety of social 





“Rose Hum Lee, “Delinquent, Neglected 
and Dependent Chinese Boys and Girls of 
the San Francisco Bay Region,” Journal of 
Soctal Psychology, 36:15-34, 1952. 

*“Tuvenile Delinquency Among the In- 
dians,” Report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate, 84th Congress, 2nd: 
Session, Report No. 1483, Washington, D, 
C.: F. 16, 1956. 
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disorders; and until these causative as- 
pects of the phenomenon are success- 
fully removed, or otherwise brought 
under control, society doubtless will 
to 
forms of maladjustment. 


continue manifest this and other 


From especially the ecological and 
psychological standpoints, it is per- 
haps a reasonable position to assume 
that those groups or individuals which 
are hardest hit by socio-economic dif_i- 
culties together with experiencing psy- 
cho-social victimization or rejection, 
such as that evidenced in social dis- 
crimination, might manifest in numer- 
ous ways the symptoms of these dys- 
genic forces to greater extent than 
those not similarly handicapped. Such 
data as are available would tend to 
support this view. 


Unfortunately, the causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, however, have not 
been identified yet and frequently the 
circumstances surrounding an _ occur- 
ence which ultimately might become a 
statistic continue to be highly variable 
in respect to time, place, offense, offen- 
der, and treatment, among other con- 


siderations. 


From our fragmentary examination 
of the subject, the one contribution 
we feel that we can make is to add fur- 
ther testimony to the observation that, 
until now, adequate data simply are 
not available by which to make valid 
comparisons between the Negro group 
and other groups in the Nation as to 
either the extent or characteristics of 
juvenile delinquency among them. 


Such information as is now available, 
(for example, data on arrests, refer- 


and commitments to 


rals to courts, 
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State or Federal institutions), reveals 
that on an over-all basis the Negro 
group as a whole continues to manifest 
a highly of 
criminal and other forms of anti-social 


disproportionate share 
behavior as related to its proportion 
in the total population. These rates 
ordinarily exceed those of the general 
population, as well as those of other 
minority groups such as Puerto Ricans, 
and 


Mexican-Americans, Chinese, 


American Indians. 


As a national phenomenon, over-all 
rates of juvenile delinquency continue 
to rise at a faster rate than the in- 
crease in the youthful population be- 
tween the ages of 10-17 years. It is 
perhaps reasonable to assume that this 
general circumstance also is relatively 
true of the Negro population. 


With reference to types of offense, 
again there is practically no evidence 
on which to assert that delinquency 
among Negro youth tends either to 
parallel or differ from that manifested 
by the youth of the general popula- 
tion. In other respects, however, as 
observed by Irene Taeuber, “in edu- 
cational achievement, labor force par- 
ticipation, occupational structure, and 
length of life, the more rapid changes 
in the Negro population have been and 
are lessening the differences between 
whites and Negroes.” From a number 
of standpoints one might assume that 
patterns of delinquency and other forms 
of anti-social behavior among Negroes 
are approaching those of the general 
population as the Negro group increas- 





Irene B. Taeuber, “Migration, Mobility 
and the Assimilation of the Negro,” 
(Mimeo.) prepared for Annual Conference, 
National Urban League, S., 6-11, 1958, 
Omaha, Nebraska, p. 21. 
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ingly incorporates the goals and val- 
ues of the dominant culture. 


Although the economic condition of 
Negroes has improved over the past 
two decades at a somewhat faster rate 
than for white families, the average 
Negro family today has only 60 per 
cent as much income as white families. 
As a result, it has considerably less 
than these families to spend for all 
items of food, shelter, medical care 
and health services, education, recrea- 
tion and other needs. Although the 
relationship of these factors to delin- 
quency has not been established, Wat- 
tenburg,” for one, in his study of boys 
in trouble with the Detroit police 
found that the most striking differ- 
ences between the white and nonwhite 
boys seemed to center around two facts: 
the nonwhite boys came in much greater 
proportion from broken homes and 
from poor socio-economic  circum- 


stances. 


In this vein, there is considerable 
other evidence which shows that es- 
pecially on lower income levels, there 
continues to be a higher probability 
among Negro families than among 
white families that (1) there is a fe- 
male head, or that (2) the family is 
“broken” by desertion, divorce, sepa- 
ration, or by death of a parent. For 
example, in 1955, only half of the 
nonwhite women were married and 
living with their husbands as compared 
with two-thirds of the white women; 
13.6 per cent of the married Negro 
women were living apart from their 
husbands as compared with 3.6 per 





“William W. Wattenberg, “Factors Link- 
ed to Race Among Boys in Trouble with 
Detroit Police, 1948,” Journal of Negro 
Education, 23: No. 2, 1954, p. 188. 


cent of the white women—a rate over 
3 times as great for the former. This 
circumstance perhaps reflects the de- 
gree of difference in the comparative 
current stability of the families of 


these groups. 


From other standpoints, more Ne- 
gro than white family units live in 
overcrowded homes as well as in homes 
in need of major repair. Likewise, 
the residences of urban Negro families 
more frequently than among the white 
group are located in the decadent, ob- 
solescent or slum portions of cities. 


In this context, rather significantly 
there are good reasons to assert that 
most juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes is largely an urban phenomenon 
due to the group’s patterns of migra- 
tion particularly in recent years. Hav- 
ing left rural-farm areas in great num- 
bers, the Negro group is becoming in- 
creasingly concentrated in the large 
urbanized areas in the Nation and 
largely within the central cities of 
these areas—areas within themselves: 
which in many respects pose the most 
difficult problems for the maintenance: 
of adequate family living. Dispropor- 
tionate rates of juvenile delinquency 
among the Negro group, (which to 
significant extent is also true of many 
other minority groups similarly lo- 
cated) may be one indication of the 
group’s transition from rural to urban 
life where, as Taeuber suggests, “tra- 
ditional personal and family relations 
are insufficient guides for the adjust- 
ment of adults or the rearing of the 
children.” 


From another very basic standpoint, 





Taeuber, /bid., p. 27. 
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Dr. Richard Jenkins points out that 
it is difficult to talk about delinquency 
intelligently until the kind of delin- 
quency one is talking about is defined. 


He states: 


If the question is asked why some 
adolescents become delinquent, it 
perhaps may be more meaningful to 
ask why all adolescents do not be- 
come delinquent, since all have temp- 
tations toward delinquent acts.” 
The answer may lie, he asserts, not 
so much in differences in the tempta- 
tion as in differences in the degrees of 
inhibition. 
examine the relative degrees of inhi- 
the 
in the effort to 


Future research might well 


bition manifested on basis of 


ethnic identification 
shed more light than presently exists 


on this subject. 


In advancing a bimodal theory of 
the etiology of delinquency, Dr. Jen- 
kins’ hypothesis begins with the sug- 
gestion that some delinquent acts are 
goal-motivated and others are frustra- 
tion responses; an example of the for- 
mer type being the boy who desperate- 
ly desires a bicycle and steals one as 
this is the only way possible by which 
he might acquire one; an example of 
the second type being the youth who 
hates school and expresses this hatred 
by throwing a brick through the school 
‘window. From these two more or less 
basic types, Jenkins’ thesis proceeds 
to the observation that delinquency as 
a frustration response occurs particu- 
larly in individuals whose lives have 
been lives of frustration; and that de- 
linquency as a goal-motivated response 





YRichard L. Jenkins, M.D., “Motivation 
and Frustration in Delinquency,” American 
Journal of 


1957. 


Orthopsychiatry, 27 :528-537, 
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occurs particularly in those who have 
been exposed to schooling in delinquent 
techniques. 


In subsequent works Dr. Jenkins 
together with Dr. Lester Hewitt de- 
fined, among other types, unsocialized 
aggressive children as those showing at 
least three of such traits as assaultive 
tendencies, starting fights, cruelty, de- 
fiance of authority, malicious mischief, 
and inadequate guilt feelings. Social- 
ized delinquents, according to his def- 
inition, evidenced such activities as 
bad companions, gang activities, coop- 
erative stealing, furtive stealing, habit- 
ual school truancy, truancy from home, 
Their 


conclusions were that parental negli- 


and staying out late evenings. 


gence and exposure to delinquent be- 
havior are predisposing factors toward 
socialized delinquency, and that paren- 
tal rejection is a factor predisposing 
unsocialized 


toward aggressive be- 


havior. 


These authors point out that the 
typical background of the socialized 
delinquent is one of gross lack of su- 
pervision of his activities in an over- 
crowded, often an impoverished and 
usually a disorganized home in a high 
delinquency area. “He gravitates to 
the street and to the street gang. His 
delinquency is learned, skillful, adap- 
tive and planful.’”” 


The child showing unsocialized ag- 
gressive behavior was characterized by 
a background of overt parental rejec- 
tion, particularly maternal rejection 


from birth. Jenkins states: 


The product of this background is a 
child of bottomless hostilities and 





“Jenkins, [bid., pp. 535-537. 
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se 


endless bitterness, who feels cheated our Nation this group, (as is the 
' ; in life, who views himself as the 

victim although he is constantly the 
aggressor in his relations with oth- 


circumstance of some other mi- 


norities) is found living within 


: ers, who is grossly defective in his ghettos, behind the facades of 
| social inhibitions, and who is grossly the broad avenues, discriminated 
: lacking a guilt sense over his mis- against mainly by reason of ra- 
conduct.” cial identity, and otherwise econ- 

The conclusions of this paper in omically, culturally and psycho- 

the context of the foregoing concepts socially deprived, there might be 

are that: found at least the seeds of this 


or some other form of personal 


(1) The characteristics of juvenile and social protest. 


delinquency among Negroes are 
to be found largely within both Until adequate research is under- 
their socialized and unsocialized taken in which factors other than race 
aggressive forms or within a are isolated, one can not confidently 
combination of these two mani- state that race is a factor in causing 
festations; and delinquency or that any specific racial 
(2) As to the extent, wherever. in group exhibits greater or lesser ten- 
dencies toward delinquency in compari- 


“Jenkins, [bid son with other groups. 
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NEGRO FAMILY DISORGANIZATION AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Rutu SHONLE CavaNn 


Professor of Sociology on \the Jane Addams Foundation, Rockford College 


The development of delinquent at- 
titudes and behavior is closely linked 
to the social groups in which the boy 
or girl is reared. The family is the key 
group, the first cultural matrix to leave 
its impress on the personality and the 
group that maintains a more or less 
continuous contact until late adoles- 
cence. Although research has not yet 
laid bare the complete mingling of 
forces in personality formation, enough 
is known to point out some of the im- 
portant ways in which the family in- 
fluences the development of delin- 
quency. 


Delinquency may be defined for- 
mally as behavior that leads to official 
recognition through arrest, court ap- 
pearance, or institutionalization; or, 
informally, as any kind of serious mis- 
conduct. Since most studies of delin- 
quency use the first or formal defini- 
tion, this definition is the one used in 


this chapter. 


Three aspects of the family, related 
to delinquency, discussed: (1) 
family transmission of lower-class cul- 
ture; (2) interpersonal relationships 
that are associated with delinquency; 
and (3) family influence in the de- 
velopment of the child’s concept of 


are 


himself as delinquent or nondelin- 


quent. 


2380 


Tue Famity 1n 
Lower-Ciass CuLtTurRE 


The Social-Class System.—The pop- 
ular recognition that some families are: 
“upper crust” and others “live on the 
wrong side of the tracks” was crystal- 
lized into well differentiated social 
classes by the research of W. Lloyd 
Warner and his associates." A broad 
classification consists of lower, middle,. 
and upper classes. A finer classifica- 
tion divides each class into upper and 
lower. 


Each social class constitutes a sub- 
culture of the general American cul- 
ture, sharing certain beliefs and prac- 
tices with all other classes, but being: 
distinctive in other ways. The subcul- 
ture is transmitted to each child 
through his family. Initially, each child 
belongs to whatever class his family 
belongs to. His parents, unconsciously 
and inevitably, pass on to him the 
habits, class customs, attitudes and be- 





*W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, 
Yankee City, Vol. 1, The Social Life of a 
Modern Community; Vol. 2, The Status 
System of a Modern Community. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941 and 
1942. More pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion is Allison Davis, Burleigh B. Gard- 
ner and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941, 
which presents studies of social classes in 
both Negro and white races in a Southern 
city. 
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liefs of the class of which they are a 
part. It could not be otherwise; the 
class culture is ingrained into them. 
The child by conforming to his class 
pattern receives approval from his 
parents; he* becomes adjusted to his 
class customs and values. 


The Lower-Class Family. — In 
Northern cities, in the lower class 
family the struggle to make a living is 
central to existence. Perhaps as com- 
pensation for this effort, recreation is 
also important for many families; re- 
ligious outpouring of emotions seems to 
serve the same type of outlet for other 
families. Sex relations are unstable 
and illegitimacy of children runs high. 
Quarreling and sometimes physical 
combat among family members may 
draw the police. In the lowest levels of 
the lower class, families may be per- 
manent relief clients. In many fam- 
ilies the mother is better able to ob- 
tain work than the father (in factory 
or domestic service); often the father 
withdraws from the family intermit- 
tently or permanently. Especially in 
the Negro lower-lower class, none of 
these things is regarded as degrading, 
abnormal, or immoral. They are a 
part of everyday life. 


The description of lower-lower class 
Negroes in a Southern city also depicts 
the combination of relief status and 
conduct marginal to crime and delin- 
quency: “gay parties” in areas of pros- 
titution, attendance at beer parlors 
where one may gamble, and illicit sex 
relations.’ A distinction is drawn in the 





*St. Clair Drake and Horace R. Cayton, 
Black Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life 
in a Northern City. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, 1945, pp. 564-657. 

*Davis, Gardner and Gardner, op. cit., pp. 
208-227. 


Negro lower-class community between 
individuals who follow this pattern and 
those who join the church and follow a 
more restrictive social life. 


The rural lower-class Negro in the 
South has also been described. A dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is that the 
head of the family often is the mother; 
in contrast, middle and upper-class 
families tend to have the family or- 
ganization of the corresponding classes 
among white people, with the father 
as head of the family.“ The lower-class 
family has moved a shorter distance 
from the family pattern of slavery 
when the mother and her children 
formed the stable social unit. The 
woman in the family often is the stable 
provider, serving as tenant farmer in 
the country or doing domestic work in 
the city. The counterpart of the in- 
dependent woman is the irresponsible 
man. Women often do not bother to 
marry the fathers of their children nor 
to sue deserting husbands for support. 
They take the responsibility for care 
and support of their children upon 
themselves regardless of who fathered 


them. 


Youth face serious difficulties, es- 
pecially when they are ambitious to 
improve their status.” Faced with re- 
sistance from both the white groups 
and the middle-class Negro group, the 
youth becomes irresponsible. He may 
seck recognition and _ self-assurance 
through free sexual activity, reputa- 
tion for physical prowess, or the role 
of the “bad man’’ or other anti-social 
types. Chronic drunkenness may help 





‘Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the 
Black Belt. Washington, D. C.: American 
bey on Education, 1941, pp. 53ff. 

®Ibid. 
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him forget his problems. Often he can 
make little money and he lives as he 
can wihout strict regard for values of 
morality or honesty. Since the con- 
ditions that foster this behavior are of 
long standing, families are tolerant and 
uncritical. The free sexual activity of 
the adolescent girl may simply repeat 
the activity of her mother; the girl 
herself may be illegitimate. The small 
dishonesties of children in stealing 
food from white farmers may not be 


reprimanded by the parents. 


This laxity on the part of parents is 
reinforced by the attitude of many 
white people in positions of authority 
that Negroes “naturally” steal, fight, 
and have free sex relations. Hence few 
restrictions are imposed on children 
and youth by either the family or the 
community. 


In lower-class families, children 
therefore adapt themselves to a family 
pattern of settling disputes by con- 
flict, sometimes on a physical level, by 
disappearance of the father when ten- 
sions exceed satisfactions; to free sex 
relations and acceptance of premar- 
ital pregnancies; to dishonesty as a 
way to get along. Lower-class Negro 
city children are allowed a much freer 
life than the children of either the 
Negro middle-class or the white lower- 
class family.’ They are permitted more 
freedom on the streets and may at- 
tend movies alone and remain out until 
late hours of the night at a young age. 
These findings are for nondelinquent 





‘Davis, Gardner and Gardner, pp. 498-538. 

‘Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, 
“Social Class and Color Differences in 
Child-Rearing,” American Sociological Re- 
view, 11: 698-710, December 1946. 


children, and would perhaps be even 
more true for delinquents. 


Lower Class and Negro Classifica- 
tion. — The unorganized pattern of 
family life in some portions of the 
lower class is especially significant for 
a study of Negro juvenile delinquency 
because of the high proportion of 
Negroes who are in the lower class. In 
Chicago it is estimated that 65 per 
cent of Negroes as compared with 50 
per cent of the total population is 
lower class.” Thirty per cent of 
Negroes is middle class and 5 per cent 
upper class, compared with 40 and 10 
per cent respectively for the total pop- 
ulation. In the southern city already 
referred to, three-fourths of the 
Negroes are lower class, compared with 
one-third of the whites.’ In eight 
Southern rural counties, intensively 
studied, 82 per cent of the Negroes was 
lower class.” Any family traits of the 
lower class that build a roadway 
to delinquency are therefore far more 
prevalent among Negroes than among 
whites. 


Delinquency and Family Patterns by 
Social Class. — The concentration of 
Negro delinquency in the lower class 
areas is shown by several studies. One 
of the most complete was made in Chi- 
cago in the 1920’s by E.. Franklin 
Frazier.” At this time the Negro pop- 
ulation stretched in a long narrow 





‘Drake and Cayton, op. cit., p. 522. 

*Davis, Gardner and Gardner, op. cit., pp- 
221, 79. 

Johnson, op. cit., pp. 53ff. 

“E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Fam- 
ily in Chicago. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1932. Chapters 9. “Illegiti- 
macy,” and 10, “Juvenile Delinquency,” deal 
specifically with delinquency of girls and 
boys. 
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tongue from a deteriorated slum (lower 
class) area near the central business 
district out by successive stages of 
improved standard of living to an out- 
lying residential area that represented 
upper class. Frazier used seven zones, 
through which he traced the changes 
in family life. Table I gives Frazier’s 
seven zones, renamed by this author 
in what seems to be appropriate social 
classes. Items one and two show the 
decreasing frequency of delinquency of 
boys and of unmarried mothers as one 
moves from zone one to zone seven, or 
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from lower-lower class to upper class. 
There is no doubt but that delinquency 
is primarily a product of the families 
and culture of the lower class. 


The remaining items in Table I per- 
tain to family characteristics in the 
different social classes. They point up 
the distinctive features of the lower 
class by comparison with middle and 
upper classes. The lower class may 
be described as having a high rate of 


illiteracy, jobs with low income, a high 


percentage of employed women and of 


TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SEVEN ZONES, REDESIGNATED Lower, MippLe anp Upper CLASSES 


IN CHICAGO, IN THE 1920's, ror NEGROES* 





Lower 


Middle Upper 





Social class 


Zone 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 





1. Percentage boys aged 10-17 arrested for 


delinquency; 926) ....<36:06.c6.ccdcnccceiosasde 42.8 314 30.0 288 157 96 1.4 
2. Unmarried mothers as rate per 100 fe- 

males: aged 15-44; 1926-28 ......secccses 23: 12 12 O98 O6 Oa O2 
3. Illiterates, age 10 and over, as a rate per 

FOG OF HODGSON 35.4 ccaresccscnecsaeeees 1346 46 32) 23! Sas 2a S27 
4. Males, semi-skilled, domestic service, and 

laborers, as rate per 100 employed, 1920 86.1 78.8 68.9 67.9 686 63.6 41.6 
5. Percentage of women employed, 1920.... 46.1 48.1 42.3 45.2 39.7 36.6 34.5 
6. Percentage of families with female heads, 

WO) ooo nda tine da ee ec dawraaweenn edn 22.0 23.1 20.8 20.4 20.5 15.2 11.9 
7. Percentage of adult males in county jail, 

DIMI g5 5sisuaie oe Soe eae ae a ie Sa EERO Lae 94) 62) Se Zon 2M 326-32 
8. Percentage of families seeking charitable 

Bitte IGE «chet cvncen we hire cde cent commna anes SO 82> 54) 28) 1S ken Ei 
9. Percentage of families seeking aid because 

Ob Gbsettions J9AGHERe 6 5. ccccccecacwacsens 25: 26 22. 256. kb Oh). 
10. Males, professional, public service, trade, 

clerical as rate per 100 employed, 1920.. 5.8 5.5 10.7 11.2 12.5 13.4 34.2 
11. Percentage of families who owned homes, 

| C1.) EEE PRE ler re ee ee ee et 0 312 62) 72 && TRAC 208 





*E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in Chicago 


pp. 210, 189, 100, 107, 107, 145, 210, 215, 107, 128, respectively. 


. Chicago: University- of Chicago Press, 19382, 
Athough the exact per- 


centages now would differ from those of the 1920's, it seems very probable that the pattern 


of differences would remain the same. 
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families with a woman as head (hus- 
band dead or deserted or woman un- 
married), poverty, and almost no home 
ownership. The upper class is literate, 
fits into the economic system at a 
higher level, and often owns its homes. 
Thus at one end are incomplete fam- 
ilies, often coming to the attention of 
police or charitable agencies, and free 
to move about from one rental unit to 
another. At the other end is stability, 
conformity, and self sufficiency not 
only financially but in personal and 
family control of behavior. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


ASSOCIATED WITH DELINQUENCY 


Prominence of Negro Incomplete 
Families. — Broken homes have been 
seized upon by researchers and laymen 
alike as a symbol of family inade- 
quacy in the realm of child-rearing. 
Although studies do not always agree, 
the preponderance of evidence seems to 
be that a higher percentage of delin- 
quents than nondelinquents come from 
broken homes. The correspondence be- 
tween delinquency and broken homes 
is not absolute, of course; many non- 
delinquent children lack one or both 
parents in the home; and conversely, 
many delinquents come from homes 
with both parents present. But the 
broken home in some way creates a risk 
or is associated with other family fea- 
tures that handicap a child in his de- 
velopment toward conformity. 


of delin- 
quency or nondelinquency, a higher 
proportion of Negro than of white 
children lack a set of two parents. Ac- 


In general, regardless 


cording to the 1950 census data, of all 
white children under 18 years of age, 
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7 per cent did not live in families 
headed by husband and wife (father 
and mother); for Negro children, the 
percentage was 33, or almost five times 
as high a proportion.” 


Much higher percentages of delin- 
quent children come from incomplete 
than from complete families, and the 
percentage of Negro children exceeds 
the percentage of white children, as 
might be expected from the figures in 
the preceding paragraph. For example, 
a study of delinquency cases disposed 
of in Municipal Court, Philadelphia, 
showed that 32.5 per cent of white 
delinquent boys, but 58.3 per cent of 
Negro delinquent boys came from 
homes without both parents in them; 
56.4 per cent of white girls but 75.4 
of Negro girls came from such incom- 
plete homes.” In both racial groups, 
the most common types of broken 
homes were those in which the child 
lived with the mother or in some other 
family home than with their parents 
(perhaps with relatives). In both sit- 
uations, the percentage of Negro chil- 
dren from such homes was approxi- 
mately double the percentage of white 
children. 


Mother as the Central Figure. — A 
study of institutionalized delinquents 
from one city also shows the domin- 
ance of certain family constellations.” 
Eight per cent of white boys but 24 





*T. P. Monahan, “Family Status and the 
Delinquent Child: A Reappraisal and Some 
New Findings,” Social Forces, 35: 250-8, 
March 1957. This article summarizes many 
earlier studies on broken homes and de- 
linquency. 

8] bid. 

“Sidney Axelrad, “Negro and White Male 
Institutionalized Delinquents,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 57 :569-74, May, 1952. 
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per cent of Negro boys had never lived 
with both parents. When both parents 
were not present among the Negro 
boys, the mother was the parent most 
often in the home. Thus 49 per cent 
of the Negro boys as compared with 
21 per cent of the white boys had at 
some time lived with the mother as the 
only parent in the home, and 25 per 
cent of Negro but 11 per cent of whites 
had spent some time with the mother 
and step-father. 


One reason for the high proportion 
of mother-child families is the high 
illegitimacy rate among Negroes. 
Among Philadelphia court cases, four 
to six times as many parents of Negro 
delinquents as parents of white de- 
linquents were unmarried; among boys 
2.8 per cent of whites compared with 
13.0 per cent of Negroes; among girls, 
5.8 per cent of whites and 22.0 per 
cent of Negroes.” 


According to current theories of 
child development, the father plays an 
important role in the lives of both his 
sons and daughters. For his sons, he 
affords a model of expected adult be- 
havior; he acts as guide and at the 
best as friend and confidant. When the 
father is absent, the son often lacks 
such a model. It is true that in the 
lower-class Negro family the father 
would provide a lower-class model; but 
it is conceivable that such a model 
would be better than no model at all. 


Negro girls are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent They have their 
mothers who may serve as models for 
adult behavior. The pattern of lower- 
class life for women is, however, a 


position. 





*Monahan, of. cit. 


peculiar one, when judged by middle 
class customs and values. From their 
mothers and often grandmothers girls 
learn that marriage is not necessary— 
perhaps not even desirable—as a pre- 
lude to sex relations; that they, not the 
fathers or husbands, are responsible 
for the care and support of their chil- 
dren; that there is little penalty for 
illegitimacy, either for themselves or 
their children. However, if they drift 
over into detachment from _ their 
mothers’ families and become prosti- 
tutes, they are condemned by Negroes 
and whites alike.” 


The mothers also often give the sons 
indirectly their conception of the role 
of the male, through their sexual tol- 
erance and failure to make financial 
or marital demands upon their com- 
panions even when they become the 
fathers of their children. 


Instability of Family Life—Among 
the institutionalized delinquents al- 
ready referred to, frequent changes of 
family life were noticeable.” Many 
boys had lived in several types of fam- 
ilies during their lives (e. g., with both 
parents at one time, with a parent and 
step-parent at another, with relatives 
at some other time, and so on). Negro 
boys had a median of 2.1 different fam- 
ily situations, whites a median of 1.0. 
Half of the whites but only a fifth of 
the Negroes had continuously lived in 
the same family situation; at the other 
extreme, 17 per cent of the Negro boys 
but only 5 per cent of the white boys 
had lived in four or more different 





Davis, Gardner, and Gardner, of. cit., 
p. 227; Drake and Cayton, op. cit., pp. 595- 
599; Frazier, op. cit., Chapter 9. 

“Axelrad, op. cit. 
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types of families. Moreover, almost 


four times as many Negro boys as 
white (37 and 10 per cent) had lived 
at some time with relatives and 18 and 
4 per cent respectively had at some 
time resided in the homes of people to 


whom they were not related. 


Thus, the Negro delinquent had been 
subjected to much more change and, 
one assumes, instability of family re- 
lationships than was true of the white 
delinquents. This finding becomes more 
significant when one considers that in 
this institution the Negro boys were on 
the average two years younger than the 
white boys (13 versus 15 years). In 
all probability they were exposed to 
different 
were sometimes uprooted from close 


standards of conduct and 


friendship groups. 


Employment of Mother. — In gen- 
eral, a higher proportion of Negro than 
of white women work outside their 
homes. Among all white women, about 
35 per cent are employed, compared 
with 45 per cent of all nonwhite 
(chiefly Negro) women.” The findings 
already given on the absence of the 
father in many lower class families 
indicate that in a large proportion of 
these families the steady earner is the 
mother. Among the _institutionalized 
delinquents already discussed, 26 per 
cent of the Negro boys but only 5 per 
cent of the 


homes in which the mother was the 


white boys came from 


vw 
sole support. 


431958 Handbook on Women Workers 
Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 266, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Department of 
Labor, 1958, p. 10. 

“Axelrad, op. cit. For a general discus- 
sion of the association of employment of the 
mother with various types of delinquency, 


Employment of the mother not only 
reduces supervision but reenforces the 
boy’s concept of the woman as the 
“head” of the family and of the man 
as free to come and go without the re- 
sponsibility of steady employment or 
a permanent role in his future family. 


Although girls were not covered in 
this study, it seems probable that the 
proportion of delinquent girls with em- 
ployed mothers is also high. Left with 
little supervision and with the family 
and social-class pattern of condoned 
sex relations, girls find it simple to slip 
into sex relations with casual or more 
permanent boy friends. 


Personal Characteristics of Parents. 
—Information on personal character- 
istics of parents of delinquents and 
their attitudes toward their children 
comes from an extensive study by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in which 
500 correctional school boys were com- 
pared with 500 public school boys, 
matched for age, neighborhoods, ethnic 
heritage, and intelligence quotient.” 
Many family differences were found 
between the two groups. From their 
findings, the Gluecks devised a predic- 
tion scale, which they felt would be 
valid, when given to first graders, for 
prediction of delinquent behavior some 
five or six years later. In one experi- 
ment with the prediction scale, Negro 
as well as white boys were classified 


by the scale when in first grade, and 


without reference to race, see Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck, “Working Mothers and 
Delinquency,” Mental Hygiene, 41:327-52, 
July 1957. 

“Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950). 
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then reclassified four years later.” 
When the scores were related to con- 
duct it was found that in 90 per cent 
of the white cases and 85 per cent of 
the Negro cases the first grade scores 
accurately predicted later behavior. 
What are these family characteristics 
which, when present, form the basis 
for predicting future delinquent be- 


havior? 


More frequently than nondelinquent 
children, both Negro and white delin- 
quent children experienced from their 
parents, from preschool days on, indif- 
ference or hostility, unfair discipline 
from the father, lack of supervision by 
the mother, lack of sympathy and 
kindness, and disunity in the family. 
Conversely, firm but kindly discipline 
by the father, which the boy under- 
stands and accepts, supervision by the 
mother or a responsible substitute, sym- 
pathetic and kind parents, and a strong 
feeling of unity throughout the family 
tend to produce the nondelinquent 


child. 


The incomplete Negro family, fre- 
quently with the mother absent for 
employment, would make it especially 
dificult for the boy (or girl) to 
achieve some of the desirable relation- 
ships associated with nondelinquent 


behavior. 


THe DELINQUENT’sS SELF-CONCEPT 


AND THE FAMILY 


Recent studies by Walter C. Reck- 


less and his associates suggest that 


An Experiment in the Validation of the 
Glueck Prediction Scale, Progress Report 
from November, 1952 to December, 1956. 
ed York: New York City Youth Board, 
) 


some of the individual influences as- 
sociated with delinquency may be 
drawn together in the idea of a self- 
concept as a delinquent on the part of 
the child and his parents.” Self-concept 
may be defined as the cluster of at- 
titudes that a person has toward him- 
self and his function or role in his 
closest groups. The confirmed delin- 
quent, therefore, would think of him- 
self as delinquent, non-conforming, op- 
posed to exemplary behavior. The non- 
delinquent would have a concept of 
himself as orderly, obedient to author- 
ity, conforming to standards. 


The research carried on by Reck- 
less is limited to white boys, but there 
is no reason to think that the process 
of forming self concepts would be any 
different among Negroes. 


Reckless’ objective in his studies 
was to try to discover why some boys 
living in areas with high rates of ju- 
venile delinquency nevertheless did not 
become delinquent. Working with 
sixth grade boys in Columbus, Ohio, 
Reckless was able to select a group, 
which on the basis of teachers’ opinions 
and test scores would probably not be- 
come delinquent and a group of boys 
who probably were delinquency prone. 
Both groups were from the same neigh- 
borhoods, with the same socio-economic 
status, occupational level of the fathers, 
percentage of employed mothers, per- 
centage of homes owned, and length of 


residence in the community. 
The groups differed, however, in the 


“Walter C. Reckless, Simon Dinitz, and 
Barbara Kay, “The Self Component in Po- 
tential Delinquency and Potential Non-De- 
linquency,” American Sociological Review, 
22 :566-70, October 1957. 
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development of self concepts. The 
nondelinquent boys expressed a desire 
to avoid all trouble with the police and 
in fact did not believe that they would 
ever be taken to jail or juvenile court. 
They avoided trouble in the neighbor- 
hood and at school and had few delin- 
quent friends. They liked school and 
attended regularly. They thought that 
their families were as good as or better 
than most families, and that their 
parents were fair and just in discipline. 
The delinquency-prone boys tended to 
have feelings opposed to the above. 


Any child’s self concept is closely 
related to the way in which his parents 
treat him and their attitudes toward 
him. The mothers of nondelinquent 
boys approved of their sons’ friends, 
carefully supervised them and knew 
where they were most of the time; the 
mothers also felt that family discipline 
was fair, that the family had adequate 
family activities, and that the relation- 
ships between parents and sons were 
satisfactory. The mothers of delin- 
quency-prone boys tended to take a 
less favorable view of their sons or of 
the family relationships. 


The authors of this report conclude 
that the key to delinquent or nonde- 
linquent behavior may lie in the con- 
cept that each boy has of his own self 
and of his family, and the closely re- 
lated concept that the parents have of 
themselves and of their son. In the 
one case the boy is closely incorpora- 
ted into the family where the concepts 
of self and of other members are com- 
patible, favorable, and satisfying. The 
boy is then “insulated” against delin- 
quency influences in the community. 
In the other case, the concepts of self 
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and of others in the family are unfa- 
vorable and critical. The boy is not 
closely incorporated into the family 
and is vulnerable to delinquency in- 
fluences. 


SuMMARY AND CoNCLUSIONS 


A recapitulation of the points made 
includes the following: 


1. Lower-(and especially lower-low- 
er) class culture permits and _ re- 
gards as natural and normal such 
things as poverty, dependence of the 
family on relief agencies, minor dis- 
honesties, free sex relations, illegiti- 
mate children, and physical combat 
within the family. These situations 
are often marginal to delinquency and 
may lead to arrest. Children reared 
in lower-class families accept these 
conditions as normal. 


2. Rates of arrests of juveniles and 
adults are higher in the lower classes 
than in middle and upper classes. 


3. A much larger proportion of Ne- 
gro than of white families have lower- 
class status, a condition found to be 
true in a Northern city, a Southern 
city, and Southern rural areas. Hence 
the rates of delinquency can be ex- 
pected to be higher among Negroes 
than among whites as a result of this 
class distribution alone. 


4. Certain family relationships 
found associated with delinquency are 
more prevalent among Negro than 
among white delinquents. These in- 
clude broken homes, incomplete fami- 
lies occasioned by failure of parents 
to marry, absence of the father and 
organization of the family around the 
mother as the central figure, instabili- 
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ty of family constellation, and employ- 
ment of the mother. The adult models 
with which lower-class Negro children, 
and especially delinquent children, are 
familiar emphasize the necessity of 
the mother to look out for herself and 
her children, the irresponsible, tran- 
sient father, and the low status of 


marriage. 


5. Personal parental characteristics 
found to be associated with delinquen- 
cy among both whites and Negroes are 
indifference and hostility, unfair dis- 
cipline by the father, lack of adequate 
supervision by the mother, lack of 
sympathy and kindness, and disunity 
of the family. These characteristics 
distinguish the families of delinquents 
from the families of nondelinquents 
within the same lower class communi- 
ties, where the general lower-class cul- 
ture would be the same for all. 


6. Delinquency prone children tend 
to develop a concept of themselves as 
deviants and of their families as below 
the average; the parents for their part 
conceive of their sons as potential de- 
linquents and of their families as in 
some respects unsatisfactory. The re- 
search underlying these statements was 
carried out on white boys but the find- 
ings seem applicable to Negroes as 
well. 


In conclusion, it seems that Negro 
delinquents originate in the same types 
of families as white delinquents, but 
that unfavorable conditions are much 
more frequently found in the families 


of Negro delinquents. 


A factor not explored as somewhat 
outside the subject of this discussion 
is the effect on the Negro child of 
being a member of a Negro family in 
a predominantly white society. Wide 
reading in the field of race relations 
leads one to conclude that the opposi- 
tion by whites to the efforts of Ne- 
groes to improve their social and eco- 
nomic positions leads to considerable 
frustration on the part of Negro fami- 
lies of ability and ambition. This 
frustration may result in deviant be- 
havior of various sorts on the part of 
adolescents when they first realistical- 
ly face the situation. Lower-class Ne- 
groes may respond to the same situa- 
tion by a hopeless irresponsibility, 
which originally may have stemmed 
from the slave situation, when men 
were not held responsible for family 
support and leadership. 


The gap between the attitudes and 
behavior of lower class and middle-class 
Negro families is very wide, with 
middle-class Negroes often being me- 
ticulous in observing legal and moral 
standards and training their children 
to observe them. In spite of opposi- 
tion, over the years there has been a 
gradual improvement in opportunities 
open to Negroes. To the extent that 
the lower-class families can move into 
middle-class positions and adopt the 
attributes of middle-class families, ju- 
venile delinquency should decline 
among Negroes. 











CHAPTER V 


COLOR, CLASS, PERSONALITY AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


KENNETH B, CiLark 


Associate Professor of Psychology, City College of New York and 
Associate Director, Northside Center for Child Development, New York City 


The fact that there is a dispropor- 
tionately higher incidence of juvenile 
delinquency and crime among Ameri- 
can Negroes is generally known and 
not in itself debatable. Those who 
would seek to perpetuate antiNegro 
prejudices and justify the continua- 
tion of patterns of racial segregation 
seem to have ample statistical and em- 
pirical support for their position in 
the gross data on crime rates of Ne- 
groes compared with the crime rates 
of whites. According to Allen D. 
Grimshaw*, who reviewed some of the 
studies and theories dealing with Ne- 
gro crime, the crime rate of Negroes 
can usually be predicted to be higher 
without regard to such variables as 
age or specific type of crime. Grim- 
shaw observes: “Authorities may dis- 
agree on arrest-conviction ratios, or on 
the interpretation of various indices, 
but the fact remains that convictions 
and incarcerations are higher for the 
Negro population.” 


While the general layman might re- 
inforce his racial prejudices and his 
belief in the innate inferiority of Ne- 
groes by pointing to these facts, most 
social scientists reject any biological 
or racial interpretation of the higher 


*Allen D. Grimshaw, A Study in Social 
Violence: Urban Race Riots in the United 
States. Unpublished Ph.D., dissertation, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1959, 


rate of crime among Negroes. Social 
scientists, however, do differ in their 
theoretical emphasis and_interpreta- 
tion of the factors responsible for the 
high crime rate among Negroes. The 
prevailing interpretations include em- 
phasis on patterns of community dis- 
organization, economic disadvantages, 
poor housing, and generally depressed 
living conditions to which a dispropor- 
tionate number of Negroes are subject- 
ed and which have been found to be as- 
sociated with crime in all groups; em- 
phasis on problems related to immigra- 
tion from Southern rural and urban ar- 
eas to Northern urban areas and the re- 
sulting culture conflicts; and emphasis 
on lower-class values, norms and pat- 
terns of behavior in which overt, ag- 
gressive and antisocial patterns are not 
inhibited in the same way as in middle- 
class groups. More recently some so- 
cial scientists have tended to empha- 
size social psychological interpreta- 
tions which stress the inevitability of 
aggressive and antisocial reactions to 
the racial frustrations, deprivations, 
discrimination, and segregation of the 
Negro. 


These different interpretations or at- 
tempted explanations of Negro crime 
rate are not necessarily in competition 
with each other, but tend to reflect 
merely differences in emphasis. It 
may be that each of the above types 
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of interpretation, plus others not yet 
too clearly understood, account for 
some aspect of this total social phe- 
nomenon. 

The purpose of this paper is to ex- 
amine some recent data on the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency in a 
Northern urban community in order to 
determine the degree to which the fac- 
tors of color, class and caste influence 
the amount and type of delinquency 
among Negro youth. An attempt will 
be made to interpret these findings in 
terms of the theory and data on the 
effects of minority status on personal- 
ity patterns. It is hoped that through 
the analysis and interpretation of these 
data, it will be possible to develop 
some specific insights which will con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding of 
the complex relationship between the 
psychology of minority status and the 
concretes of antisocial behavior. 


A more precise understanding of 
this problem should lead eventually to 
specific answers to some of the follow- 
ing questions: In what ways do racial 
segregation, discrimination, and various 
institutionalized racial caste barriers 
translate themselves into delinquent be- 
havior in Negro youth? Is it possible 
to differentiate between those Negro 
young people who will become delin- 
quent from those who will not? Is 
it possible to determine the specific 
personal, psychological, and psychia- 
tric factors which make for delinquen- 
cy in given individuals and not in 
others under conditions where the so- 
cial and environmental factors are held 
constant? Are the general burdens in- 
herent in their minority status more 
likely to make Negro youths more 
personally vulnerable to the social de- 


terminants of delinquency? 


The available data do not at present 
permit specific and concrete answers 
to the above questions. They may, 
however, suggest the directions in 
which to look for possible answers. 
What is equally important is that the 
present data can form the basis for 
an expansion of the theoretical frame- 
work for a more productive discussion 
of the problems of minority status and 


delinquency. 
GENERAL RESULTS 


The following data on the relation- 
ship between race and juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crimes was obtained 
from a recent study of a city in Up- 
state New York.’ This study revealed 
that although Negroes comprised only 
11 per cent of the child and youth 
population between the ages of 7 and 
20, they were responsible for 28 per 
cent of the delinquents in this age 
group. The racial discrepancy in de- 
linquency is also indicated by the pro- 
portion of Negro and white youngsters 
between the ages of 7 and 20 who are 
brought before the courts; 42 per 1000 
Negro youngsters in contrast to 13 
per 1000 white youngsters. These find- 
ings are consistent with results ob- 
tained from another and larger North- 
ern urban area in which it was found 
that while 23 per cent of the popula- 
tion of juvenile court age, 7 to 17 
years, were Negroes, they furnished 
59 per cent of the delinquent children. 
The striking consistency of these ra- 
cial delinquency statistics from these 
two communities is also indicated by 
~ Delinquency and Youth Crime. A re- 
search report of the Buffalo Youth Board, 


1958 written and prepared by Orville R. 
Gursslin. ) 
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the fact that in this latter community, 
the Negro delinquency ratio in 1953 
was 45 per 1000, or over three times 
the ratio for white children, 13 per 
1000. 


If this consistence in differential 
rate and incidence of delinquency ac- 
cording to color is established in the 
examination of data from other urban 
communities, it would suggest a sta- 
bility or constancy in the factors re- 
sponsible for the “stable” facts that 
; Negro youth contribute approximately 
2.5 more delinquents brought before 
the courts than would be expected 
from their percentage in the total pop- 
ulation and that their rate of delin- 
quency is more than three times the 
rate for white youth. If such consis- 
tency is established, it becomes all the 
more imperative to determine the con- 
stant factors which seem to influence 
these gross findings. 


NeGro-WHItTE COMPARISON 
In Terms or AGE 


These data reveal that with an in- 
crease in age, the proportion of Negro 
delinquents decreases from ages 12 
through 18. At age 12, Negroes com- 
prise 56 per cent of the juvenile and 
youth cases brought before the courts 
while at age 18, Negroes comprised 
only 17.68 per cent of the young offen- 
ders brought before the youth court. 
There is, however, a slight increase in 
the proportion of Negroes brought be- 
fore the court for ages 19 through 20. 
(See Tables I and IA.) 


For whites, the converse of the re- 
lationship for Negro cases is, of course, 
found; the proportion of white delin- 
quents increases with age. Further 
analysis points up this difference: 23 


per cent of all Negroes (between ages 
of 7-20) appearing in court were 
TABLE I 


Race AND AGE oF CHILDREN KNOWN To 
THE CRIME PREVENTION BUREAU 











Negro % 

Age White Negro Other of Total Total 
7 12 7 0 36 19 
8 22 15 0 41 37 
9 42 15 0 26 57 
10 76 36 0 32 112 
11 87 53 0 38 140 
12 148 97 0 b 2 245 
13 244 125 5 33 374 
14 381 149 2 28 532 
15 497 140 1 Ze 6 G38 

1509 637 8 30 92154 

TABLE IA 


RACE AND AGE OF DEFENDANTS ARRAIGNED 
IN Court Durine 1957 
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16 195 56 1 2 22 254 
17 158 45 3 2 22 208 
18 149 32 1 1 18 183 
19 107 40 2 0 29 149 
20 107 44 1 Z 29 154 
Unknown 5 4 0 8 36 11 
Total Jai; 22) 8 23 959 





in the 11 to 18 age group while only 
9 per cent of the whites were in this 
age group. Fifty-eight per cent of 
all white delinquents fall in the age 
group of 15 to 18 years while only 42 
per cent of the Negro delinquents 
were found in this older age group. 
The original interpreters of these data 
concluded: “In short, a proportionally 
greater number of Negro children be- 
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gin their delinquency at an early age.” 
They also observed: “Although there 
is a general rise in delinquency during 
mid-adolescence, it would appear that 
it is a relatively more disturbing pe- 
riod for white children than for Ne- 
gro children.” 


The validity of these interpretations 
would seem to depend upon the effect 
of other factors on these data. For 
example, there is no indication in this 
report of the proportion of youngsters 
known to the Crime Prevention Bu- 
reau and the Youth Court who are 
there because of neglect or other social 
and family pathology rather than be- 
cause of a delinquent or antisocial act. 
It would be reasonable to hypothesize 
that a greater proportion of Negro 
youngsters, particularly at the younger 
ages, would be known to the courts for 
these non-personal delinquency rea- 
sons. As long as the available statis- 
tics on race and delinquency are not 
broken down in terms of types of of- 
fenses, it cannot be concluded with 
definiteness that “Negro children begin 
their delinquency at an early age” or 
that “mid-adolescence . . . is a relative- 
ly more disturbing period for white 
children . . .” 


Race anD Sex oF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


These data indicate that the propor- 
tion of female offenders is higher 
among Negroes than among whites. 
This higher proportion of female offen- 
ders among Negroes remains fairly con- 
stant for the younger (7-15 years) and 
the older (16-20 years) age groups. 
(See Tables II and IIA) In con- 
trast, among the whites there is an 
increase—from 89 per cent to 94 per 


TABLE II 


RAcE AND SEX OF JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 
1957 (AcE Group 7-15) 

















Race Male Female Total 
White 1344 165 1509 
Negro 534 103 637 
Other 6 2 8 
Negro % 
of Total 28% 38% 28.5% 
Total 1884 270 2154 

TABLE IIA 


Race AND SEx—YoutTH Court 1957 
(AcE Group 16-20) 

















Race Male Female Total 
White 678 43 721 
Negro 188 33 221 
Other 6 2 8 
Unknown 7 2 9 
Negro % 
of Total 21% 41% 23% 
Total 879 80 959 





cent—in the percentage of male offen- 
ders from the younger to older age 
group. These data suggest that what- 
ever the pattern of factors responsible 
for delinquency or court appearances 
of these young people, they tend to 
operate with greater compelling con- 
sistency for female as well as male 


Negro youth. 


Data from another community tend 
to support the suggestion that Negro 
females are generally not as protected 
from delinquency determining factors 
as are white females.’ These data re- 





*Forty-fourth Annual Report of the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia. Compiled and 
Edited by Frank S. Drown and Thomas P. 
Monahan, 1957. 
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vealed that “The ratio of Negroes 
among delinquent girls under 16 years 
of age was higher than the ratio of 
Negroes among delinquent boys, but 
these differences have been growing 
steadily smaller. Thus in 1920, 32 
per cent of the delinquent girls were 
Negroes as compared with 15 per cent 
of the Negro boys. In 1957, 68 per 
cent of the delinquent girls were Ne- 
groes as compared with 56 per cent 
Negroes among the delinquent boys.” 


In this community, it is clear that 
the male-female parity in delinquency 
ratio among Negroes was approached 
through a more rapid increase in rate 
among Negro males rather than a de- 
cline in the rate among Negro females. 
While the per cent of delinquent girls 
who were Negro more than doubled 
(from 32 to 68 per cent) in thirty- 
seven years, the per cent of delinquent 
boys who were Negro almost quad- 
rupled (from 15 per cent to 56 per 
cent) in the same period of time. 


It is imperative not only to deter- 
mine the factors which are responsible 
for the rapid rate of general increase 
in the percentage of Negro delin- 
quents, but also to determine the fac- 
tors related to the even more sharp 
increase in the rate among Negro 
males and the constantly high relative 


rate among Negro females. 


NEGRO-WHITE COMPARISON AND 


SocIlorEcoNomic STAtTus 


An attempt was made by those re- 
sponsible for gathering and interpre- 
ting the data from this community, to 
determine the relationship between de- 
linquency rate and socioeconomic sta- 


tus according to race. Estimating the 
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general socioeconomic level in terms of 
place of residence, they divided the 
total population, Negro and white, in- 
to four socioeconomic categories. Thir- 
ty per cent of the white group were 
found in the two higher socioeconomic 
groups while only 4 per cent of the 
Negro population was classified at this 
level. Thirty-two per cent of the 
white population and 30 per cent of 
the Negroes were classified in the third 
or middle status group; and 38 per 
cent of the whites and 66 per cent of 
the Negroes were classified in the low- 
est socioeconomic group. (See Tables 
III and IIIA) 


An analysis of these data reveals, 
as would be expected, that a dispropor- 
tionate number of delinquents come 
from the lower socioeconomic levels for 
The out- 
standing fact revealed by these data 
is the fact that the lowest socioecon- 


both whites and Negroes. 


omic group, accounting for two out of 
every three Negro families, accounts 
for nearly 85 per cent of the total num- 


TABLE III 


RAcE AND RATING oF Socio-EconoMIC 
STATUS OF CHILDREN KNOWN TO THE 
CRIME PREVENTION BurREAU, 1957 
(AcE Group 7-15) 








Negro % of 
Rating* White Negro Other Total Total 





1 163 10 0 5 173 
2 159 4 0 3 163 
3 491 90 3 16 584 
4 670 533 5 44 1280 
Unknown 26 0 0 0 26 
Total 1509 637 8 2154 





*Ratings based on a quartile breakdown of 
socio-economic characteristics of census 
tracts (1= most favorable- 4= least favor- 
able) 
able). 
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TABLE IITA 


Race AND RATING oF Socio-EcoNOMIC 
STATUS OF DEFENDANTS ARRAIGNED IN 
YoutH Court, 1957 
(AcE Group 16-20) 





Negro % of 
Rating* White Negro Other Total Total 





1 89 9 0 0 9 98 

2 81 0 0 0 0 81 

3. 195 31 1 a 13 230 

4 269 174 3 4 38 450 
Unknown 

87 é 4 Z 7 100 


Total 721 221 8 9 959 











*See footnote Table III. 


ber of Negro delinquent youth. The 
significance of this may be made even 
more clear if it is seen in terms of 
the facts that the 4 per cent of Negro 
families who comprise the two higher 
socioeconomic groups contribute less 
than 3 per cent of the Negro delin- 
quents and the 30 per cent of the Ne- 
gro families in the third or middle 
socioeconomic group contribute less 
than 15 per cent of the Negro delin- 
quent groups. These three “upper” 
socioeconomic groups of Negroes, 
therefore contribute less than half what 
would be expected to the “Negro” delin- 


quency rate. 


The fact that low socioeconomic sta- 
tus plays a more determinative réle in 
the delinquency rates among Negroes 
than among whites is further substan- 
tiated by an examination of the delin- 
quency rates among the whites of dif- 
ferent socioeconomic status. Nearly 
one-quarter of all white delinquents 
come from the two more favored socio- 
economic groups. The 30 per cent of 
the families who comprise the third, 


or middle socioeconomic group among 
whites, contribute exactly the expected 
proportion of white delinquents—30 
per cent. 


On the basis of these data, there 
seems little doubt that higher socio- 
economic status—higher social class— 
is a relative and absolute factor in the 
retardation of delinquency among Ne- 
groes and conversely very low socio- 
economic status is even more positively 
related to delinquency among Negroes 
than among whites. 


Race anv Type oF CRIME 


Further understanding of. the dy- 
namics and factors involved in the 
complex problem of race and rate of 
juvenile delinquency would be obtained 
if it were possible to examine and ana- 
lyze statistics which compare Negro 
and white young people in terms of 
the types of crime committed by each 
group. The writer has not been able 
to obtain this type of information. The 
closest finding to that desired which 
could be obtained dealt with the rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic status 
and types of crime committed by 
young people. This study revealed 
that for the younger age group (7-15 
years) the sharpest socioeconomic con- 
trast is found for the crime of auto 
theft. Twenty-one per cent of all the 
offenses in the two higher socioeco- 
nomic group involved auto theft while 
less than 10 per cent of the delin- 
quency for the children in the two 
lower socioeconomic groups involved 
this type of crime. For this younger 
age group, also, it is clear that the 
more favored groups have as high a 
proportion of crimes against property 
as do the least favored group. 
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For the older age group (16-20 
years) the differences among these 
four socioeconomic groups is greatest 
between group I and the other three 
groups. It was found that drunken- 
ness or disorderly charges constitute 
60 per cent of all the offenses of de- 
linquents between the ages of 18 and 
20 in this highest socioeconomic group. 
In contrast, these charges constitute 
only 36 per cent of the crimes and of. 
fenses of the delinquents in the other 


socioeconomic categories. 


If the severity of crimes committed 
by the 16 to 20 age groups is analyzed 
in terms of socioeconomic status, the 
following results are obtained: serious 
crimes involving aggression or aggres- 
sive intent against persons account for 
nearly 17 per cent of the offenses 
found among the highest socioeconom- 
ic groups; 11 per cent in the second 
socioeconomic group; 14 per cent in 
the third group; and 15 per cent in 
the lowest socioeconomic group. 


Minor offenses of public disorder 
account for 45 per cent of the delin- 
quency charges in the highest group; 
33 per cent in the second group; 34 
per cent in the third group; and 35 
per cent in the lowest group. 


Crimes against property accounts 
for 22 per cent in the first group; 30 
per cent in the second group; 28 per 
cent in the third group; and 28 per 
cent in the fourth group. All other 
offenses account for 15 per cent of 
delinquency in the most favored group; 
27 per cent in the second group; 24 
per cent in the third group; and 21 
per cent in the fourth group. 


In view of the lack of precise infor- 


mation on types of crime committed 
by Negroes compared with the type 
of crime committed by white young 
people and the somewhat suggestive 
but clearly inadequate information on 
the relationship between socioeconom- 
ic status and the types of delinquency, 
one is forced to speculate on the na- 
ture of the relationship between race 
and type of delinquency. Unfortu- 
nately, delinquency statistics, like the 
term delinquency, masks a variety of 
problems, difficulties, and offenses of 
young people. A reasonable hypothe- 
sis, consistent with the available 
knowledge but demanding more pre- 
cise knowledge for future validation, 
is that the particular types of delin- 
quency found among a high propor- 
tion of Negro youngsters would reflect 
the sociopathic conditions of their 
lives and the particular psychological 
burdens inherent in the rejected and 
stigmatized minority status to which 
they have been traditionally relegated. 
Specifically, verification of this hypo- 
thesis would depend upon the obtain- 
ing of data which showed that idio- 
syncratic forms of delinquency— 
types of offenses which reflect deep 
latent emotional pathology; e.g., the 
sudden and capricious murder of mem- 
bers of a family or a friend—are no 
greater among Negro youth than 
among more privileged white youth. 
On the other hand, crimes reflecting 
generalized aggressions against prop- 
erty and convenient persons, crimes re- 
flecting lower-class group survival 
norms; such as gang warfare, gam- 
bling and petty larceny would account 
for the disproportionately high num- 
bers of delinquency cases among Ne- 


groes. 
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Dynamics oF MINorRITY STATUS AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Any contemporary theory which 
seeks to understand the problem of the 
disproportionate amount of delinquen- 
cy in Negro youth must take into ac- 
count our present knowledge of the 
complex relationship between person- 
ality and minority status. A study of 
the available data dealing with the 
psychological consequences, or concom- 
itance, of the American form of racial 
prejudice, discrimination, and segrega- 
tion revealed that Negro children who 
are the victims of these forms of so- 
cial pathology are burdened with deep 
feelings of inferiority.. There is a 
negative distortion in their image of 
themselves. On the one hand, like all 
other human beings, they require a 
sense of personal dignity; on the other 
hand, the institutionalized forms of ra- 


cist rejection deny them this human | 


dignity. This basic conflict about the 
worth of self must be resolved or 


dealt with by these children by some ! 


type of defense. In many of them, 
the conflict and confusion result in 
self-hatred, rejection of their own 
group and lowering of personal aspira- 
tions. Some children, usually of the 
lower socioeconomic classes, may react 
to this fundamental ego-conflict by 
adopting overt, aggressive, hostile, and 
antisocial patterns of responses. These 
destructive patterns may either be di- 


‘Kenneth B. Clark, Prejudice and Your 
Child. Boston: Beacon Press, 1955, 151 p. 
Kenneth B. Clark and Mamie P. Clark, 
“Emotional Factors in Racial Identification 
and Preference in Negro Children,” Jour- 
nal of Negro Education 19:341-350, Sum- 
mer, 1950; Allison Davis, “The Socializa- 
tion of the American Negro Child and Ad- 
olescent,” Journal of Negro Education, 
8:264-275, July, 1939. 


rected toward their own group or to- 
ward members of the dominant group 
or both. When they become a crystal- 
lized and characteristic pattern of ad- 
justment for a given individual and 
particularly when they are directed to- 
ward the person or property of the 
dominant group, they are defined and 
dealt with by the larger society as de- 
linquent behavior. These reactions are 
therefore self-destructive—without re- 
gard to their dynamics—because the 
larger society not only punishes these 
individuals but often interprets their 
aggressive and antisocial behavior as a 
justification for the existing patterns of 
prejudice, discrimination, segregation, 
rejection, and humiliation. 


There are some clinical cases which 
suggest that some Negro children 
from the lower socioeconomic classes 
may actually be seeking escape from 
an oppressive and suffocating environ- 
ment through committing a delinquent 
act. A judge of the Children’s Court 
in New York City described a 14-year- 
old Negro boy who came before him 
and pleaded to be sent away from his 
home. When the judge acceded to his 
request, this boy thanked him sincerely 
and profusely. A psychiatrist work- 
ing in a child guidance center for un- 
der-priviledged children told of the 
case of a 16-year-old boy who discuss- 
ed with her his desire to commit a de- 
linquent act in order to be sent away 
from a completely disorganized home. 


Evidence suggests that other factors 
are operative in the delinquency of 
lower-class Negro children. For many 
of these children, aggressive and anti- 
social behavior may be the most effec- 
tive way of obtaining and maintaining 
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status in their sub-culture. These chil- 
dren are often, if not always, required 
to depend upon their own sub-cultures 
for whatever human acceptance, dig- 
nity or status they can obtain in view 
of the fact that they, their family, 
and the group to which they belong 
have been rejected by the larger Ne- 
gro and white middle-class culture. Be- 
ing rejected by this larger culture, 
they in turn reject the values of the 
larger culture and seek to operate in 
terms of the values of their own sub- 
culture. It may well be that the co- 
hesion and strength of the sub-culture 
is a direct function of the discrep- 
ancy between its values and the val- 
ues of the larger, rejecting culture. 
This is suggested by the fact that 
observations of many of these. lower- 
class, teen-age gangs display not only 
ambivalence in their reactions to the 
values of the larger culture, but they 
also seek to stabilize themselves by de- 
veloping their own bizarre language, 
thereby reducing communication with 
the out-group, their own patterns of 
cohesion, conformity and control of in- 
group members by ridiculing individ- 
uals who move toward the values, lan- 
guage, and behavior patterns of the 
middle-class groups. 

Children middle-and 


class Negro groups tend to react to 
and conflicts 


from upper 
their racial frustrations 
by withdrawn and submissive behavior 
in contrast to the overt, aggressive pat- 
terns of lower-class Negro children. 
The middle-class child is taught by 
his family to control his aggressions. 
He is required to react to his racial 
conflicts by developing patterns of 
over-compensatory socially acceptable 
forms of behavior and a rigid con- 
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formity to the prevailing middle-class 
In effect, he is 
trained from early childhood to be a 
walking repudiation of the stereotyped 
concept of the aggressive, unclean and 
This Negro middle- 
pattern 


values and standards. 


unreliable Negro. 
and upper-class 
may include hostility and rejection of 
the lower-class Negro, whose lower- 


class behavior, dress and speech are 


personality 


seen as realistic justifications for ra- 
cial prejudice. The middle-and upper- 
class Negro groups may have a lower 
incidence of delinquency in their chil- 
dren but may be required to pay for 
this by a higher frequency of self- 
hatred, 
disturbance, and 


internal conflicts, emotional 
confusion about self 
and his group. Statistics on the pre- 
valence of neurosis and other mani- 
festations of personal disorganization, 
such as psychosis and suicide, would be 
relevant to the validation of this hypo- 


thesis. 


RacisM AND DELINQUENCY IN 
Wuite CHILDREN 


The relationship between delinquen- 
cy and racism in white children takes 
somewhat different and varied forms. 
The most concrete expression of this 
relationship in whites is to be found 
in the racial incidents wherein white 
youth attack Negro property or Ne- 
gro individuals in tension areas, Gen- 
erally, these incidents are either not 
recognized or recorded as part of the 
general delinquency statistics and the 
individuals involved are not brought 
before the courts. Occasionally, flag- 
rant forms of racial offences may be- 
come part of the court record and the 
delinquency statistics; but this usual- 
ly occurs only in those extreme cases 
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where the action of the white youths 
result in the death of a Negro or a 
widely publicized assault or rape. 


The indirect effects of racism and 
delinquency on whites is even more 
difficult to deal with statistically. One 
is therefore required to speculate on 
the relationship between the type of 
moral confusion, conflict and cynic- 
ism and the general disrespect for 
authority which may arise in white 
children as a consequence of their 
having been taught the moral, relig- 
ious, and democratic principles of 
brotherhood and the importance of jus- 
tice and fair play by the same persons 
and institutions who, in their support 
of racial segregation and other forms 
of social injustices, seem to be acting 
in a prejudiced and discriminatory 
manner. This conflict is not diminish- 
ed, but may be intensified, when the 
individuals and institutions who pre- 
sent this contradiction are the parents, 
the church, the school, and other re- 
spected individuals and officials. Some 
of these children may seek to resolve 
this conflict by rejecting human val- 
ues and moral considerations as hav- 
ing any actual validity. They may 
indeed develop a tough cynical, might 
is right, “realistic” approach to life 
which they interpret as more “hon- 
est” than the hypocrisy of their eld- 
ers. Certainly the phenomenon of the 
“beatnick” repudiation of the values 
of the larger society suggests the pos- 
sibility of more general forms of this 
same type of rejection in other young 


people. 
THE PrIiviLeGeD DELINQUENT 


The problem of the privileged de- 
linquent is an aspect of the overall 


problem of delinquency that is not 
generally discussed in our culture by 
students or experts. The vast array 
of delinquency statistics does not in- 
clude any information on this problem. 
The privileged delinquent may be de- 
fined not in terms of court records but 
in terms of prevailing norms, values, 
and attitudes of a substantial and 
probably increasing proportion of our 
society. These are children generally 
from more privileged, sheltered and 
protected groups of our society—large- 
ly middle-class or middle-and upper- 
class aspiring families. These are the 
children who are protected in racially 
and economically select and homogen- 
ous suburbs. They are generally pro- 
tected by their families, the schools, 
and the police from the type of offen- 
ses which bring less fortunate children, 
sometimes even from their own social 
and economic class, before the courts. 
In view of the lack of systematic study 
and information on the privileged de- 
linquent, one can only speculate on the 
nature of the circumstances and the 
extent of this form of disturbance 
among our youth. It is hereby sug- 
gested that the essence of privileged 
delinquency includes patterns of so- 
cial cruelty. Instead of overt, anti- 
social gangs, there are tight cliques 
which assert and reinforce their in- 
group status by exclusion and a ruth- 
less compulsion toward conformity. 
Like the antisocial gangs of the overt- 
ly underprivileged delinquent, the priv- 
ileged delinquent also develops a sub- 
culture which maintains its power and 
the power of the dominant individuals 
within the group by subtle and, at 
times, overt forms of cruelty and ridi- 
cule directed towards other individ- 
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uals and particularly toward members 
of the out-group. 


If delinquency is to be defined in 
terms of its essentials of lack of so- 
cial sensitivity, lack of empathy, a 
callous disregard for the humanity and 
dignity of others, a punitive and se- 
ductive approach to others who are 
considered weak and defenseless, then 
these privileged individuals must be 
considered delinquent in spite of the 
fact that they are not part of the 
court records and the presently avail- 
able delinquency statistics. The fact 
that we do not, at present, know the 
number of such young people who are 
developing in our schools; that we do 
not have the theoretical framework and 
the methods for recognizing them; and 
that we do not know whether their 
numbers are increasing or decreasing 
do not necessarily diminish the social 
gravity of this aspect of the delin- 
quency problem. Indeed, the fact that 
these patterns are not generally recog- 
nized or discussed as part of the de- 
linquency problem or that they may 
even be accepted as indications of the 
“normal and natural” patterns of a 
discriminative middle-and upper-class 
way of life suggest their insidiousness 
and gravity. This more obscure as- 
pect of the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem will be infinitely more difficult 
for the society to deal with, precisely 
because it is so inextricably woven 
into the fabric of the valued and priv- 


ileged aspect of our society. These 
privileged delinquents are not a re- 
flection of the injustices of the so- 
ciety. They are not victims of the 


pathology of the society. They are 


not infrequently the examples, the pro- 


ducts, and the beneficiaries of the so- 
ciety. 


The privileged delinquent, too, is a 
victim of his environment. He, too, is 
a victim of its injustices, but he is 
the victim of injustices perpetrated up- 
on others. His personality has been 
shackled to the competitive values of 
the quest for status and success. He 
has been taught to worship and evalu- 
ate his worth in terms of these goals 
from the competition for grades and 
approval in the elementary grades 
through the hectic anxiety in await- 
ing the college board scores which will 
determine his admission or rejection 
from a privileged college, and there- 
fore has had little room or time left 
over for concern with others. Others, 
under these conditions are more often 
than not seen as threats, competitors 
or inferiors. 


A solution of this more subtle and 
complex delinquency may in effect de- 
dermine whether the more obvious type 
of delinquency of the underprivileged 
can be effectively controlled. This 
seems to be true because it appears 
that the underprivileged delinquent is, 
in his own confused way, seeking the 
status and seeking acceptance by the 
privileged delinquent. The underpriv- 
ileged delinquent seeks in complex and 
self-defeating ways to break the shack- 
les of color, caste, and class which he 
believes, consciously or unconsciously, 
prevents him from obtaining full ac- 
ceptance and dignity as a human be- 
ing. One may postulate that the un- 
derprivileged delinquent is delinquent 
because he is psychologically mobile 
and attempts to transform this mo- 
bility need into actual changes in his 
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status. He wants to be somebody. The 
paradox is that the image of the “some- 
body” which the society presents to 
him is often the privileged delinquent. 


The privileged delinquent may be 
too desensitized, morally empty and 
lacking in respect for or understand- 
ing of the essentials of humanity to 
understand that it is to his advantage 
to provide those conditions in society 


which make it possible for each in- 
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dividual to make his maximum socially 
acceptable contribution. When the 
privileged delinquent exercises his 
power in the middle-class society to 
deny others this right to full social 
participation on arbitrary grounds of 
color, class, or caste, he contributes di- 
rectly to the increasing rate of de- 
linquency among the underprivileged 
and he makes it impossible for the 
problem of juvenile delinquency to be 
effectively controlled. 





CHAPTER VI 


ARE EDUCATIONAL NORMS AND GOALS OF CONFORMING, 
TRUANT AND DELINQUENT ADOLESCENTS INFLUENCED 
BY GROUP POSITION IN AMERICAN SOCIETY ?* 


Aubert J. Reiss, Jr., Professor of Sociology, State University of Iowa 
and 
Ausert Louis Ruopes, Research Assoc. Depart. of Sociology, State Univ. of Iowa 


This paper describes the educational 
achievement goals and the value placed 
on schooling by an adolescent popula- 
tion, considers their aspirations in re- 
lation to these goals, and examines dif- 
ferences among conforming, truant and 
delinquent adolescents in relation to 
these goals. The question then exam- 
ined is, are these relationships inde- 
pendent of the adolescent’s group posi- 
tion in society as represented by his 
race, sex, I.Q., socioeconomic status 
and age? 


Most sociological theories of deviant 
behavior emphasize that the major 
value goals in American Society are 
those of ascetic Protestantism. This 
ethic is most apparent in the middle 
class stratum of American Society, but 
it permeates all of our major institu- 
tions such as our schools, the work- 
place and other “‘success-oriented” in- 
stitutions. In respect to the schools, 
it is said that the dominant orienta- 
tion is to strive for higher education 
and to achieve scholastically. Educa- 
tion is valued both for itself, and for 
its means to other ends or goals in 


society. 

*The research reported herein was per- 
formed pursuant to a contract with the 
United States Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

‘See Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 
Chapter 4. 


The working class boy, it is main- 
tained, often is exposed to situations 
in which achievement is measured by 
the dominant middle class norms but 
his ability to compete successfully is 
limited by his working class origins. 
Cohen, for example, reasons that the 
working class child is often denied 
status in conventional society because 
of his inability to compete successfully 
in the larger status system and the in- 
stitutional organizations generated by 
it. This creates a reality adjustment 
for him and places him in the market 
for a solution.” In general, Cohen 
maintains there are three possible solu- 
tions to this status problem: the col- 
lege boy solution where the working 
class boy accepts the middle-class sta- 
tus system and conforms to the ex- 
pectations of that system, the stable- 
corner boy solution which offers sub- 
stitute goals to those of the middle- 
class status system—substitutes which 
make class achievements improbable 
(for example, truancy is valued as an 
end in itself), and the subcultural de- 
linquent solution which represents the 
repudiation of middle class standards 
and the adoption of its antithesis.’ 


At a more general level of theory, 





*See also William F. Whyte, Street Cor- 
ner Society, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 98-104. 

*Tbid., pp. 127-130. 
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EDUCATIONAL NORMS AND GOALS 


Merton, Cloward and others have sug- 
gested that deviant behavior results 
from the degree of disjuncture be- 
tween values and the opportunities pro- 


vided by social positions in society.’ 


We are not directly examining these 
hypothetical approaches to the prob- 
lem of goal orientation in our society 
and their relation to deviant behavior 
in this paper, although we plan to do 
Here we are concerned with 
and 
questions on which these approaches 
rest. We shall 
by a series of questions: (1) In gen- 
the 


tions or goals with respect to going to 


so later. 


a number of related important 


indicate our interest 


eral, what are cultural expecta- 


school and educational achievement in 
(2) Do 


and delinquents perceive the dominant 


American society? truants 
norms relating to “going to school” 


and “getting an education” in about 
the same way as conforming adoles- 


(3) 


Are truants and delinquents more like- 


cents in their group position? 


ly than conforming adolescents to show 
constricted aspiration levels and to per- 
ceive their parents as holding a similar 
constricted view? (4) Are truants and 
delinquents more likely than conform- 
ing adolescents to want to quit school 
in response to the coercive pressures 
of the compulsory school attendance 
norms or because they wish to imple- 
ment alternative conforming goals in 
the society? Each of these relation- 
ships is investigated to see whether it 
is independent of the adolescent's 


‘The most recent statement of, this posi- 
tion can be found in Robert K. Merton, 
“Conformity, Deviation and Opportunity 
Structures” and Richard A. Cloward, “Il- 
ligitimate Means, Anomie and Deviant Be- 
havior,” American Sociological Review, 24: 
177-189, 147-164, April 1959. 
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group position in society as represen- 
ed by his race, sex, I.Q., socioeconom- 
ic status and age. 


Srupy DeEsian 


The data for the study were ga- 
thered from pupils in grades 7 through 
12 in public, private and _ parochial 
of the Nashville, 
Standard Metropolitan Area. We have 


schools Tennessee 
some information from a questionnaire 
survey on 21,720 such boys and girls 
of whom 15 per cent are Negroes in 
The 
gathered in 58 separate school admin- 


segregated schools. data were 
istrations, 17 of which were either city 
public, parochial or private schools and 
41 of 
schools. 


which were county 
We that 


schools provide us with about four- 


public 
estimate these 
fifths of the population of this age 


group. 


We undoubtedly were more success- 
ful in getting all conformers than we 
were deviant boys and girls since de- 
viants were more likely to be absent 
when questionnaires were administered, 
more likely to have dropped out of 
school or to be inaccesible for other 
reasons. These provide obvious limi- 
tations to the study—limitations, how- 
ever, which may be more apparent 
than real limitations when the study 
population is large. In any event, we 
are not so much interested in precise 
estimates of deviant behavior or of 
population norms as we are in exami- 
ning specific relationships under the 


Under 


these conditions our failures are per- 


model of partial association. 


haps less restricting than they might 


otherwise be. 


We have a number of measures for 
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conforming and deviant behavior. For 
purposes of economy of presentation 
we limit the discussion of deviant be- 
havior in this paper to official and un- 
official cases known to the Davidson 
County Juvenile Court and to cases of 
truancy known to the attendance divi- 
sions of the respective city and county 
school systems. All nontruants and 
nondelinquents are residual groups of 
conforming adolescents. 


The legal norms of American So- 
ciety generally require that boys and 
girls in cities attend school until they 
are 16 or 17 years of age. Tennessee 
law requires compulsory school atten- 
dance, at least on a part time basis, un- 
til age 17. Enforcement of this law 
creates a special class of deviants— 
truants, persons who fail to attend 
school in compliance with the norm. 
Not all failures to comply with the 
law, acts of truancy, lead to a defini- 
tion of the person who deviates as a 
truant. There are at least four classes 
of truants which are recognized in- 
formally by the attendance officers in 
the Nashville and Davidson. County 
School systems. There is the child 
who persistently violates the compul- 
sory school attendance law so that legal 
action is taken to file an habitual truant 
petition with the Davidson County Ju- 
venile Court (Habitual Truant). 
There is the child for whom persistent 
truancy is a part of a delinquency pat- 
tern so that truancy is not perceived 
as the principal problem (Delinquent 
Truant). Truancy may also manifest 
itself in the form of sporadic periods 
of absence from school; often this form 
of truancy is a consequence of the pa- 
rent’s failure to enforce the norm 
(Sporadic Truancy). Finaily some 





truancy occurs as patterned evasion 
either on particular days designated 
for skipping school or in response to 
occasional peer or adult pressures. 
These acts of truancy, however, do not 
lead to quasi-official definitions of the 
acts as a persistent problem, and there- 
fore of the violator as a “truant”. For 
most of our detailed analysis it is ne- 
cessary to treat the first three classes 
as a single class of truants, although 
in some cases we summarize informa- 
tion for the separate subgroups. The 
residual group of nontruants, includ- 
ing adolescents who violate other 
norms of society and are officially de- 
fined as delinquent, are treated as con- 
formers in comparisons involving tru- 
ants. They conform to the norm of 
compulsory school attendance even 
though they violate other norms of the 
society. 


The general approach to analysis 
followed in this paper is to examine 
zero order relationships under the mod- 
el of partial association. We have five 
measures of normative evaluation and 
aspiration which we will consider: a 
general population norm of how much 
education most people ought to get in 
our society, adolescent’s evaluations of 
how important schooling is to them, 
their perceptions of mother’s expecta- 
tions and their own expectations as 
to how far they ought to go in school, 
and the desire to quit school as meas- 
ured by a quit school scale. We also 
examine whether the adolescent’s de- 
sire to quit school is related to a feel- 
ing of compulsion to attend or to an 
alternative conforming goal of wanting 
to go to work. These seven relation- 


ships are presented in Table 1 as zero 
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order relationships. We then examine 
each of these for variation by race, 
sex, I.Q., socioeconomic status and in 
some cases age, with two categories 
for race, sex, and socioeconomic status 
and three for I.Q.° Table 1 also pre- 
sents the zero order relationship for 
each attribute of group position with 
the seven educational norms and goals. 
The relation of the norms and goals to 
conforming, delinquent and truant be- 
havior then is examined under the 
model of partial association. Each of 
the four factors, race, sex, I.Q., and 
socioeconomic status (and in some 
cases, a fifth, age) is successively in- 
troduced as a test factor so that we 
have first, second, third and fourth 
order partials for all relationships. 
The one-tailed sign test is employed 
with respect to the series of compari- 
sons created by higher order partial- 
ing. Relationships are only reported 
for sign distributions which are at the 
.05 confidence level. Let us now turn 
to examine these relationships. 


FInpINGS 


How do adolescents perceive the 
cultural expectations with respect to 
educational achievement in our society? 
Our indicator here is the statement 
“Most people ought to go to college, 
or finish high school, or go to high 
school until 16 years old, or finish 
grade school, or get some schooling.” 
It should be noted that the item is 
worded so as to try to make it inde- 
pendent of the adolescent’s own norm 
or that of his membership or reference 





*White collar includes professional, mana- 
gerial, proprietory, official, sales, clerical 
and kindred occupations. Low I.Q. in- 
cludes scores of 89 and below, middle I.Q. 
scores of 90 to 109 and high I.Q. scores 
of 110 and above. 
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groups by generalizing it to “most 
people’. 


Our adolescents split roughly fifty- 
fifty at the finish high school-ought 
to go to college cutting point. The 
large majority of subjects perceive the 
norm as either to finish high school or 
go to college. Negroes, males, white- 
collars and high I.Q. adolescents are 
more likely to see the norm as requir- 
ing that one go to college than are 
their counterparts. The differences 
are particularly substantial for I.Q. 
and socioeconomic status comparisons. 
From these zero order relationships 
we would predict that blue-collar, 
white girls with low I.Q.’s would be 
least likely to see the norm as requir- 
ing one to have some college educa- 
tion, and this is in fact the case. Only 
one of every four girls in this sub- 
group see the norm as requiring that 
one get some college education, a fig- 
ure which incidentally is about the 
level of education achieved by persons 
25 to 29 years old in the U.S. popula- 
tion in 1950. We also would predict 
that white-collar Negro boys with high 
I.Q.’s would be most likely to perceive 
the norm as that of a college educa- 
tion. We fail to confirm this predic- 
tion because we find that white-collar 
Negro girls with high I.Q.’s require 
a somewhat higher level of education 
for the population than this subgroup 
of Negro boys who require about as 
much education as do the white-collar, 
high I.Q. white boys. Interestingly 
enough, these white collar, high I.Q. 
groups perceive the norm as being that 
where three out of every four persons 
ought to go to college. Looked at in 
terms of group theory, we find that the 
perception of the norm varies consider- 
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ably with one’s position in race, sex 
and socioeconomic status groups, and 
perhaps one’s perception of being a 
“bright” student. 


There is only a very small difference 
between our juvenile court deviants 
and conformers in their perception of 
the general norm of how much educa- 
tion most people ought to get in our 
society. Given our large number of 
eases, however, this small difference 
of 5 per cent (in which delinquents 
have somewhat lower expectations 
about educational goals in the society) 
is statistically significant. Let us, 
therefore, see whether or not the intro- 
duction of our test factors will show 
that this difference holds even though 
the difference between the two aggre- 
gates is small. For the race, sex, I.Q. 
subgroup comparisons, the predicted 
relationship holds in all but two of the 
11 groups in which it can be tested. 
Using the sign test we cannot reject 
the null hypothesis at this third order 
of partial analysis. When we control 
on socioeconomic status as well as race, 
sex, and I.Q., however, we conclude 
that the original relationship is not 
independent. 

There is a somewhat larger differ- 
ence between our truants and conform- 
ers in their perception of the general 
norm of how much education most 
people ought to get in American so- 
ciety. Only 35 per cent of the truants 
as compared with 55 per cent of the 
conformers perceive the general norm 
as requiring one to get some college 
education. This relationship does not 
hold for Negroes, since Negro truants 
are as likely as Negro nontruants to 
require a college education. Negroes 


of course are more likely to require a 
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course in education than are whites in 
our population. The relationship is 
independent of sex but not I.Q. and 


socioeconomic status for whites. 


We are inclined to conclude that de- 
linquents and truants are really quite 
similar to conformers in their percep- 
tion of the general norm of how much 
education a person ought to get in 
American Society. There is, on the 
whole, much greater variation in the 
perception of this norm by race, sex, 


I.Q. and than 


there is for the conforming-deviant 


socioeconomic status 


group comparisons. 


Are deviants as likely as conform- 
ers to place a high value on schooling? 
We asked our students a six-choice, 
Likert type, agree-disagree question: 
“Schooling is the most important thing 
in life for me”. This statement, we 
felt, gets at the general question of 
how important the school and the ma- 
jor values associated with going to 
school are to the subject. It requires: 
a specific evaluation of the primacy- 
of schooling with respect to other val-- 
We find that 70 


per cent of our subjects agreed with: 


ues of the subject. 


this statement, although they differ im 
intensity: 19 per cent strongly agreed 
with it, 26 per cent agreed with it, 
little 
Disregarding intensity differ- 


and 25 per cent 
with it, 


ences we find that Negroes agreed 


agreed a 


with this item by roughly 30 per cent 
In fact, they 
were more likely to strongly agree 
with it. We also find that girls, low 
LQ: and_blue-collars 
more likely to place a high value on 


more than did whites. 


subjects were: 


schooling. 


Comparing the adolescent’s percep~ 
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tions of how much education most 
people ought to get with the exclusive 
value placed on schooling, we find 
some very important differences for 
our sub-groups. These can be sum- 
marized briefly: 

1. Negroes require a somewhat high- 
er level of educational attainment for 
the general population and place a 
substantially greater value on school- 
ing than do whites. 

2. Girls place greater emphasis on 
the exclusive value of schooling than 
do boys, even though boys require 
higher attainment levels for the gener- 
al population. 

3. Blue collars value schooling more 
than do white collars even though white 
collars perceive that most people ought 
to go farther in school. 

4. Low I.Q. boys and girls feel that 
schooling is the most important thing 
in life to them more often than do high 
I.Q. boys and girls, but their percep- 
tion of how far people ought to go in 
school is more restricted. 


We, of course would predict on the 
basis of these zero order relationships 
that low I.Q., blue-collar, Negro fe- 
males would value schooling the most. 
They do, for 92 per cent of the 489 
girls in this group agree with the state- 
ment. Correlatively, we would expect 
that high I.Q., white-collar, white boys 
would value it least and in fact this is 
the case—only 61 per cent of the 1108 
boys in this subgroup agree with this 
statement. There are substantial dif- 
ferences in intensity as well. While 
48 per cent of the low I.Q., blue-collar, 
Negro girls strongly agree with the 
statement, only 10 per cent of the 
high I.Q., white-collar, white boys 
strongly agree with it. And 77 per 
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cent of the former as compared with 
34 per cent of the latter strongly agree 
or agree with the statement. High 
I.Q., white-collar, white boys then are 
most likely to either agree just a little 
with the statement or to disagree with 
it. It is an anomaly of our society 
that the adolescent subgroup which is 
most likely to finish college places the 
lowest exclusive value on_ schooling, 
while that adolescent subgroup which 
is least likely to go to college places 
the greatest exclusive value on it. Lest 
one regard this finding as altogether 
trivial since it explores schooling as 
the most important value in life, one 
might recall that many college teach- 
ers complain that the white-collar boy 
in their classes, often a “bright” stu- 
dent, is poorly motivated, content to 
be a “Gentleman’s ‘C’”’ student, and 
so on. They may in fact, express a 
preference for teaching the boy from 
working class origins, praising him for 
his motivation to learn. 

Now how should we account for 
these seemingly incongruent findings, 
remembering that one can value school- 
ing at any aspiration or attainment 
level? We would reason somewhat as 
follows: 

1. Negroes should value schooling 
more than whites since schooling is the 
only major avenue of social mobility 
open to Negroes in our society, par- 
ticularly southern Negroes as are our 
subjects. Furthermore, the school is 
increasingly perceived as an equality 
institution by Negroes. 

2. Similarly, it is well known that 
girls in our society are more achieve- 
ment oriented in school, that teachers 
consider them to be better motivated 
as students, and that adolescent boys 
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are less likely to identify with women 
teachers than are girls. These and 
other related factors may account for 
the fact that girls consider it a more 
important value than boys on the aver- 
age. 

3. The surprise to us is that blue- 
collar and low I. Q. adolescents are 
more likely to consider schooling as 
the most important thing to them than 
are white-collar and high I. Q. adoles- 
cents. From other data in the study, 
we know that white collars are less 
likely to endorse the statement: “The 
best way to get ahead in life is to get 
a good education,” and that they are 
likely to choose alternative statements 
about the best way to get ahead in 
life, such as “The best way to get 
ahead in life is to work hard” or, “The 
best way to get ahead in life is to 


> 


have a pleasing personality.” We sus- 
pect middle class children are more 
likely to take a college education for 
granted—it is then that the other 
values such as working hard and hav- 
ing a pleasing personality are most 
important. Lower class children must 
put first things first and an educa- 
tion cannot be taken for granted. Hence 
schooling may be the most important 
thing in life for them on the average. 


4. Exactly why low I. Q. boys and 
girls should find schooling the most 
important thing in life for them is 
less easy to explain. Since the rela- 
tionship was unexpected, we sought an 
ex post facto explanation. But how 
to choose among them: I. Q. of course 
is class related, but only some and 


not all of the relationship is explain- 
I. Q. 


appears to exert an important and in- 


ed on this basis in our study. 


dependent influence on valuing school- 
ing as the most important thing in 
life. It might be suggested that the 
low I.Q. boy and girl face status 
inequality both in and out of school. 
Given this status inequality, the school 
perhaps is the more democratic of the 
inequality situations in which he par- 
ticipates. Low I. Q. adolescents per- 
haps are, after all, given more atten- 
tion—even if in a special education 
course—in the school than they are 
accorded by their family or peers who 
often reject them. If this is the case, 
and we do not know that it is, it might 
account for some of the greater value 


they place on schooling. 


Turning to the relationship of the 
exclusive value placed on schooling 
with deviant behavior, we find a small 
but statistically significant difference 
between the value placed on schooling 
and delinquent behavior. Delinquents 
place less value on schooling. The re- 
lationship holds for both race groups, 
within race-sex groups and the third 
order partial for race, sex and I. Q. 
But the relationship is clearly not in-- 


dependent of socioeconomic _ status: 
since it disappears for all but the: 
white male subgroup. Nonetheless, 


this finding is of some importance. 
White male delinquents in our society 
probably have a greater propensity to 
reject the school as a controlling or- 
ganization than do delinquents in the 
other subgroups. Yet, the white de- 
linquent boy from white-collar origins 
is more likely to disagree that school- 
ing is the most important thing in life 
for him than is the white delinquent 


from blue-collar origins. 


If we think of the social system ag 
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controlling individuals through the in- 
ternalization of the expectations of 
others or by bringing self expectations 
in conformity with the expectations of 
significant others, we would expect that 
subject’s behavior would be related to 
these expectations. One measure of 
the expectation of significant others 
we used is the subjects perceptions 
of how far mother and father expect- 
ed they should go in school. We re- 
port here only the data for subject’s 
mother. There of course is an ex- 
tremely high correlation between the 
perceived expectations of mother and 
father. 


We would not expect that all par- 
ents would have clearly formed goals 
for their children and had communi- 
cated these goals to them. Nor would 
we expect that even though they had 
such goals that their children would 
clearly perceive them as expectations. 
We would for these reasons expect that 
there might be variation among our 
subjects by race, sex, I. Q., and socio- 
economic status in the degree to which 
they know the specific educational goal 
their mother wishes they would reach. 
Since the opportunity to obtain a col- 
lege education is more restricted for 
Negroes than whites we would expect 
that fewer Negroes than whites would 
report that their mother expected them 
to reach a specific educational goal. 
And that is in fact the case. One- 
third of all Negroes as contrasted with 
15 per cent of all whites report that 
they did not know their mother’s edu- 
cational expectations. This relation- 
ship appears to hold independent of 
the sex, I. Q. and socio-economic status 
level of subjects. We also would ex- 


pect that parents of high I. Q. sub- 
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jects would be more likely to project 
definite educational goals for their chil- 
dren and this is in fact the case; 
while 30 per cent of all low I. Q. sub- 
jects do not know their mother’s ex- 
pectations, this is true for only 8 
per cent of high I. Q. subjects. Boys 
are less likely than girls and_ blue- 
collar subjects less likely than white- 
collar subjects to know their mother’s 
educational goals for them, but these 
differences are much smaller than those 
by race and I. Q. of subject. In- 
terestingly enough truants and delin- 
quents are no less likely than con- 
formers to know their mother’s ex- 
pectations about educational achieve- 
ment. Our discussion below about the 
relation of perception of mother’s ed- 
ucational aspirations to conforming- 
deviant class of subject is based only 
on those cases where subjects report 
they perceive a definite educational 
goal for their mother. 


We shall begin by noting that about 
one-half (49 per cent) of the subjects 
perceived their mothers as wanting 
them to go to college—an expectation 
one would hardly anticipate being ful- 
filled even given large structural 
chances in opportunity in American 
society. This expectation was _per- 
ceived as higher in white (49%) 
than Negro (42%), boys (52%) than 
girls (44%), white-collar (69%), than 
blue-collar (35%) and high I. Q. 
(73%) than low I. Q. (24%) sub- 
jects. On the basis of these zero or- 
der relationships, we would predict 
that most white-collar white boys with 
high I. Q.’s would perceive their 
mothers’ expectations to be that of a 
college education. And this is the 





case—89 per cent of all white-collar, 
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white boys with high I. Q.’s say their 
mothers want them to go to college. 
The only subgroups with expectation 
levels close to this are those of white- 
collar Negro high I. Q. boys and girls 
where 72 and 67 per cent respectively 
believe their mother hold such expecta- 
tions. On the other hand, we would 
expect that the perceptions blue-col- 
lar Negro girls with low I. Q.’s have 
of their mother’s educational expecta- 
tions would be the lowest of that for 
any subgroup. This is not the case, 
for race is more important than sex 
in accounting for the relationship. Ne- 
gro mothers are perceived as holding 
lower expectations regarding educa- 
tional achievement than white mothers 
only by their sons, while the reverse 
is the case for Negro girls. The per- 
ceptions of blue-collar, low I. Q. white 
girls, therefore, are the lowest: only 
13 per cent of these girls perceive 
their mothers as wanting them to go 
to college. It also is apparent from 
our data that white mothers in the 
lower stratum of American society are 
less likely than Negro mothers to pro- 
ject high aspirations on to their chil- 
dren if they are low rather than high 
I. Q. children. 
sibility the white and Negro I. Q. 


groups are not altogether comparable 


Disregarding the pos- 


test groups, we suggest that the im- 
portance of schooling to the Negro 
family makes their members more 
likely than those of the white family 
to project unrealistic educational goals 


in the low I. Q. child. 


Deviant behavior in the forms of 
delinquency and truancy bear a sub- 
stantial relationship to subject’s per- 
expectations. 


ception of educational 


While roughly one-half of the con- 


forming mothers expect their sons to 
go to college, only 15 per cent of the 
mothers of truants and 23 per cent 
of the mothers of juvenile court cases 
are perceived as holding college ex- 
pectations. This relationship is inde- 
pendent of race, sex, I. Q. and socio- 
economic status for both the juvenile 
court and truancy comparisons. Clear- 
ly the mothers of delinquents and tru- 
ants regardless of the race, sex, I. Q. 
and socioeconomic status of the deviant 
are less likely to project college ex- 
pectations on to their children than 
are mothers of conforming children. 


We inquired about subject’s educa- 
tional aspirations. Unfortunately we 
secured information on subject’s as- 
pirations only for the county school 


This rural 
proportion of 


segment of our population. 
has a 


group higher 
white-collar and of white subjects than 
the total sample. We cannot assume 
therefore that the county proportions 
represent norms for the entire popula- 
Under these 
shall report only the relative differen- 


Our adoles- 


tion. circumstances we 
ces between subgroups. 
cents were much more likely to report 
an educational expectation for them- 
selves than they were to report a defi- 
nite educational expectation being held 
by their mother. Seventeen per cent 
of our subjects failed to report a defi- 
nite educational expectation which they 
perceived mother as holding for them 
while only an estimated four per cent 
of our subjects failed to report an edu- 


cational goal for themselves. 


There is only a small race difference 


in subject’s educational aspirations 
such that Negroes are somewhat more 


likely to aspire toward a college edu- 
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cation. Boys are more likely than girls 
to aspire to college, just as their moth- 
ers were more likely to have college 
aspirations for them. We find a sub- 
stantial socioeconomic differential as 
we did for mother’s aspiration—white 
collars are more likely to want to go 
to college. And, we find a substantial 
I. Q. differential as we did for moth- 
er’s aspiration—high I. Q. subjects are 
more likely to want to go to college. 
On the basis of these zero order rela- 
tionships we would predict that white- 
collar, Negro boys with high I. Q.’s 
are most likely to want to go to col- 
lege. This particular subject is a rare 
occurrence in our county school popu- 
lation. There is only one of them and 
he wants to go to college. We find 
however, that our 5 blue-collar, high 
I. Q. Negro boys all also want to go 
to college. Among Negro boys, in 
fact, high I. Q. seems to be a decisive 
influence on college aspiration. Cor- 
relatively we would expect that white, 
blue-collar, low I. Q. girls would rank 
lowest in aspiration level, and this is 
very clearly the case. There is con- 
siderable variation then in subject’s 
aspiration by race, sex, I. Q. and so- 
cioeconomic status so that if we think 
of these as membership groups, there 
is considerable variation by subject’s 


membership group. 


Juvenile delinquents and truants are 
somewhat less likely to report a defi- 
nite educational goal for themselves 
than are conforming adolescents. The 
differences are small, however. Rough- 
ly eight per cent of the deviant adol- 
escents failed to report a definite goal 
as constrasted with about four per cent 
for the conformers in our county 


school population. Considering only 


those cases where subjects report a 
definite educational goal, let us see 
whether truants and delinquents differ 
from conformers in the level to which 
they aspire. Truants and delinquents 
are much less likely than conformers. 
to aspire to a college education. The 
difference between truants and con- 
formers is considerably greater in fact 
than that between delinquents and con- 
formers. Truants have the lowest as- 
piration level with only one in four 
of the truants in the county school 
population aspiring to enter college. 
This can be contrasted with two of 
every five delinquents and two of every 
three conformers in the county school 
population aspiring to enter college. 
This substantial relationship is inde- 
pendent of the race, sex, I. Q. and 
socioeconomic status level of the adol- 
escent for both the truant-conformer 
and delinquent-conformer comparisons. 
The relationship holds without atten- 
uation in almost all of the subgroup. 
comparisons so that there seems lit- 
tle question that the fairly large re- 
lationship between subjects aspiration: 
and deviant behavior is independent. 
of race, sex, I. Q. and socioeconomic: 
status. 


Are deviants, particularly truants: 
and delinquents, more likely than con- 
formers to want to quit school? Tru- 
ants, at least, if given the opportunity 
to carry out the desire to quit school 
would no longer be defined as deviant 
with respect to the norm if they quit. 
For many delinquents and truants the- 
opportunity to quit school makes pos 
sible a consideration of alternative con-- 
forming goals such as the opportunity 
to work full time. It therefore seem- 
ed desirable to gain some idea of how: 
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the desire to quit school was related 
to conformity. An ordinal scale (Gutt- 
man) was developed to assess the de- 
sire to quit school. The scale meets 
the major criteria of scalability for 
the total population and has been rep- 
licated in six independent tests with 
large populations. A low scale score 
indicates little desire to quit school 
and a high scale score a strong desire 
to quit school. There are four items 
in the scale providing five scale types. 
These five scale types were combined 
into two classes to permit higher order 
levels of partial analysis. The cate- 
gory inc’uding scale types four and five 
is defined as “desire to quit school” 
and it contains 33.7 per cent of all 


cases. 


The desire to quit school shows a 
substantial relationship with sex and 
I. Q. and somewhat smaller relation- 
ships with race and socioeconomic sta- 
tus. There are no age differences. 
White persons, boys, low I. Q. sub- 
jects, and blue-collar subjects are more 
likely to want to quit school. On the 
basis of these zero order relationships 
we would predict that low I. Q., blue- 
collar, white males would be most like- 
ly to want to quit school and that 
they would be most likely to fall into 
scale types four and five. Fifty-four 
per cent of boys in this subgroup are 
in these scale types as compared with 
84 per cent of all adolescents. Cor- 
relatively, we would predict that high 
I. Q. white-collar Negro females would 
be least likely to be in scale types 
four and five and this is the case as 
only 8 per cent of this subgroup falls 
into these scale types. 


Delinquents (57%) and _ truants 


(61%) are more likely than conform- 
ing adolescents (33%) to be in scale 
types four and five—those most likely 
to want to quit school. This relation- 
ship is independent of race, sex, I. Q. 
and socioeconomic status for both the 
delinquent-conformer and_truant-con- 
former comparisons. The relation- 
ship is somewhat attenuated for Ne- 
groes but not whites and it is stronger 
among females than males. It should 
be noted that the quit school scale is 
a poor predictor of either delinquency 
or truancy since there are many more 
conforming adolescents who want to 
quit school than there are delinquent 
or truant adolescents. Yet it is ap- 
parent that delinquents and truants are 
more likely to want to quit school than 
are conforming adolescents even when 
age, race, sex, I. Q. and socioeconomic 
status are taken into account. 


Violation of the norm of compulsory 
school attendance leads to a special 
class of deviants—the truants. At the 
same time the act of truancy frequent- 
ly becomes an element in a more gen- 
eralized delinquency pattern. Aggres- 
sion is directed against the school 
norms as well as other norms in so- 
ciety. Cohen hypothesizes that rejec- 
tion of the school is an element in the 
definition of the delinquent subculture 
and one would expect these boys to be 
truants. Cohen and Whyte also con- 
sider truancy as an element in the pat- 
terned activity of corner boys. Viola- 
tion of the norm of compulsory school 
attendance suggests, then, that there 
is active rebellion against the norm, 
particularly when it is part of the 
corner boy or delinquent subcultural 
patterns. We attempted to assess the 
extent to which rebellion against the 


meta F hide 
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norm is an element in deviant behavior 
with a simple yes-no choice to the 
item “I want to quit school because I 
am forced to go”. Only eight per cent 
of all truants agree with this state- 
ment, suggesting that rebellion against 
the law, while an element in truancy, 
is not a major element. The relation- 
ship is even smaller between all de- 
linquents and nondelinquents; only 23 
per cent of all delinquents feel the co- 
ercive pressure of the norm as con- 
trasted with 8 per cent for nondelin- 
quents. We find that the per cent who 
want to quit school because they feel 
the coercive pressure of the norm va- 
ries by type of truancy however. The 
delinquent truant is most likely (39 
per cent), the habitual truant (30 per 
cent) less so, and the sporadic truant 
(23 per cent) least likely to want to 
quit because they feel the coercive 
pressure of the norm. Still, if we ac- 
cept this item as a valid measure of 
rebellion against the norm, none of 
our classes of truants could be said to 
be primarily in rebellion against it. 


There is only a very small race dif- 
ference in the per cent who want to 
quit school because they feel the coer- 
cive pressure of the norm; whites are 
somewhat more likely to want to quit. 
The differences are to some extent 
larger for sex, 1.Q. and socioeconomic 
status with boys, low I.Q. and blue- 
collar subjects more likely to want to 
quit. There are no differences by age. 
On the basis of these zero-order rela- 
tionships we might expect that blue- 
collar, low I.Q. white boys would be 
the most likely to want to quit school 
because they are forced to go, although 
we would not be too confident of con- 


firming the prediction since the differ- 
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ences are not great. We do find that 
the 935 low I.Q. blue-collar white 
boys are most likely (19.7 per cent) to 
want to quit school because they feel 
the coercive pressure of the norm. Cor- 
relatively we would expect that high 
I.Q., white-collar, Negro girls would 
be least likely to want to quit and this 
is the case; none of the 25 girls in 
this subgroup wanted to quit. But it 
also is true that none of 42 high I.Q., 
blue-collar, Negro girls wanted to quit 
because they felt the coercive pressure 
of the norm thus suggesting that I.Q. 
is more important than socioeconomic 
status for Negro girls. While 8.5 per 
cent of all adolescents want to quit 
school because they feel the pressure 
of the norm, our range is from none 
wanting to quit for this reason among 
high I.Q., Negro girls to 20 per cent 
for the low I.Q., blue-collar, white 
boys. 


We have noted that truants (28 per 
cent) and delinquents (23 per cent) 
are more likely than conformers (8 
per cent) to want to quit school be- 
cause they are forced to attend school. 
The question arises as to whether the 
relationship is independent of the race, 
sex, I1.Q. and socioeconomic status of 
adolescents. The norm appears to be 
less salient for delinquents as a sub- 
group than for truants as a subgroup 
given their relative differences in de- 
sire to quit school from a feeling of 
rebellion. For the delinquent and tru- 
ant versus conformer comparisons, the 
relationship is not independent of 
race, sex, I.Q., and socioeconomic sta- 
tus. The difference does not hold for 
the Negro subgroup comparisons al- 
though it holds for the white subgroup 
comparisons. The relationship is larger 
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and not attenuated for the truant-con- 
former comparison (as compared with 
the delinquent-conformer comparison. 
Looked at another way, while the dif- 
ference between the delinquents and 
conformers is not maintained at the first 
order partial for race, it does not disap- 
pear in the truant and conformer com- 
parisons until the fourth order partial 
for race, sex, I.Q. and socioeconomic 
status. Nonetheless the difference be- 
tween truants and nontruants is 
markedly attenuated in the.race and sex 
comparisons for Negro subgroups. Al- 
though age bears no relationship to the 
dependent variable, its introduction at 
the fifth order of partial association 
seems relevant since older subjects do 
have the legal opportunity to quit 
school even though they may be forced 
to attend for nonlegal reasons such as 
parent pressures. When we introduce 
age in addition to race, sex, I.Q. and 
socioeconomic status and disregard the 
Negro subgroups since the relationship 
already has disappeared for Negroes, 
we find that the relationship holds by 
age but that it is considerably attenua- 
ted for subjects who are over 16 years 
of age but that it remains strong for 
whites under 16 years of age. It ap- 
pears, then, that white truants are 
more likely than white nontruants to 
want to quit school because they are 
forced to attend and that this relation- 
ship is independent of sex, I.Q., so- 
cioeconomic status and age, although 
somewhat attenuated for the age group 
16 years of age and over. We do not 
have a sufficient number of truants for 


each type of truant to test the relation- 
ship by type. There are rather large 
numbers of white blue-collar males 


under 16 years of age by type of tru- 


ant. Within this group about three- 
fifths of the delinquent truants feel the 
coercive pressure of the norm as com- 
pared with two-fifths of the habitual 
truants and 27 per cent of the sporadic 
truants. This relationship is probably 
true only for blue-collar, white males, 
however. 


We have observed that most delin- 
quent and truant boys do not respond 
to the norm of compulsory school at- 
tendance out of a wish to quit school 
because they are forced to go even 
though their actual behavior, at least 
in the case of truants, can be defined 
as rebellion against the norm. We 
wished to see whether or not this ac- 
tual rebellion in the form of truancy 
might be more closely related to alter- 
native conforming goals in the society. 
We chose here the alternative conform- 
ing goal of going to work and asked 
our adolescents to say whether they 
wanted to quit school and go to work. 
“Work” in this sense might be con- 
sidered a conforming alternative to the 
deviant behavior—a resolution of the 
conflict exerienced in being forced to 
attend school. We find that about 
twice as many of our adolescents would 
like to quit school because they are 
forced to go (8 per cent). The desire 
to quit school and go to work is some- 
what stronger with truancy than was 
the desire to quit school because of 
the coerecive pressure of the norm. Al- 
most half (48 per cent) of our truants 
want to quit school and go to work as 
compared with 17 per cent of the non- 
truants. There is not too much differ- 
ence by type of truancy. The delin- 
quent truant is somewhat more likely 


(55 per cent) to want to quit school 
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and go to work than is the sporadic 
truant (46 per cent) and the habitual 
truant (44 per cent). It is of some 
interest here to note that the boy or 
girl for whom truancy represents the 
major act of rebellion is least likely to 
want to quit school for a more con- 
It should be kept in 
mind too that the conforming goal is 


forming goal. 


not equally available to all adolescents 
since the opportunities for work are 
age related. 


There is almost no race difference in 
the desire to quit school and go to 
work and only a small age difference 
such that older boys are more likely 
to want to quit and go to work. There 


are substantial differences by sex, 
I.Q. and socioeconomic status, how- 
ever. Boys, low I.Q. and blue-collar 


adolescents are more likely to want to 
quit school and go to work. We would 
expect on the basis of these zero-order 
relationships that low I.Q., blue-collar, 
white males should be most likely to 
want to quit school and go to work 
and this is true. Forty-one per cent 
of the boys in this subgroup want to 
quit school and go to work. Correla- 
tively, we would expect that high I.Q., 
white-collar, Negro girls would be least 
likely to want to quit school and go to 
work and this is the case; only one 
of the 25 girls in this subgroup wants 
to quit school and go to work. 


We have observed that 48 per cent 
of all truants as compared with 18 
per cent of nontruants want to quit 
school and go to work. We also note 
that 42 per cent of all delinquents as 
compared with 17 per cent of all non- 
delinquents want to quit school and 


go to work. For both deviant groups, 
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work may represent a conforming solu- 
tion. Is this relationship independent 
of the race, sex, I.Q. and socioeconom- 
ic status of the adolescent? The re- 
is independent, but it is 
And in fact, 
if Negroes are considered separately 


lationship 
attenuated for Negroes. 


the results are not statistically signifi- 
Interest- 
ingly enough the relationship holds 
with fewer exceptions for the delin- 


cant for Negro subgroups. 


quent-conformer than the truant-con- 
former comparisons. 


The opportunity to quit school and 
go to work is age related. After age 
16 the legal norms permit our adoles- 
cent group to quit school. There is 
some restriction of job opportunity for 
this group, however, since the child 
labor laws and company policies re- 
strict employment to certain kinds of 
jobs. Yet one would predict that the 
relationship is not as strong in this 
group since many of those who once 
wanted to quit school and go to work 
presumably dropped out of school when 
the law permitted them to do so and 
are not included in our school popula- 
tion. We would expect our reiation- 
ship to be strongest therefore in the 
group that is compelled to remain in 
school and this is the case. 


ConcLusIons 


The perception of how much edu- 
cation most people ought to get in 
American society and adolescent evalu- 
ations of how important schooling is to 
them, how far their mothers expect 
them to go in school, how far they 
want to go in school, their desire to 
quit school, to quit school because one 
is forced to go, and to quit school and 
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go to work all vary substantially with 
race, sex, I.Q. and scioeconomic sta- 
tus, but little by age. If we think of 
race, sex, 1.Q. and socioeconomic status 
as indicators of the adolescent’s group 
position or his membership groups, 
then we can see that norms and goals 
vary considerably by group position. 
In the case of subjects perception of 
mother’s aspiration there is as much 
as 80 per cent difference between sub- 
jects in some race-sex-1.Q.-socioeco- 


nomic group positions. 


There is a much stronger relation- 
ship between deviant behavior and sub- 
ject’s perception of mother’s or his 
own aspirations than there is between 
deviant behavior and subject’s assess- 
ment of the norm of education for the 
general population or the value he 
places on schooling. One might in- 
terpret this finding in several ways. 
One might infer that self perceptions 
are more indicative of behavior than 
are assessments about the general cul- 
tural norms impinging on behavior. 
Or, one might conclude that delin- 
quent and truant perceptions of the 
cultural norms are much the same as 
those of conformers. What matters 
is the way the delinquent or truant re- 


lates to these general norms. 

Delinquents and truants are more 
likely to want to quit school and ac- 
cept the conforming goal of getting a 
job than they are to want to quit 
school because they regard the norm 
of compulsory school attendance as co- 
ercive. This suggests that rebellion 
against the norm as represented at 
least by truancy might be ameliorated 
at least for large number of truants 
and delinquents by an opportunity to 
undertake a productive role in the la- 
bor force. 


Negro adolescents value schooling 
more than white adolescents and are 
more achievement oriented in terms of 
their educational aspirations. The age, 
sex, I.Q. and socioeconomic status po- 
sition of the Negro is of less influence 
on his behavior than is his race posi- 
tion when comparison is made with the 
white adolescents. In some cases this 
group position is so important that it 
specifies the more general relation- 
ships between truancy and delinquency 
and educational norms and goals so 
that they hold only for white adoles- 
cents, and therefore are not indepen- 
dent of the group position designated 
by race. 
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CHAPTER VII 


EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY AMONG NEGROES 


Carrott L. MILLER 


Professor of Education, Howard University 


The 
Negro youth poses a problem of in- 
creasing concern. According to the 
Children’s Bureau’ there were approxi- 
450,000 children 
juvenile delinquency cases in 1956. If 


extent of delinquency 


among 


mately involved in 
one uses the conservative estimate of 
eighteen per cent Negro delinquents 
of the total number, one will note 
81,000 Negro delin- 


However, data 


approximately 
quents at that time. 
from the Uniform Crime Reports’ for 
1957 1,473 cities of 
2,500 population, individuals under 18 


indicate that in 
accounted for 253,817 arrests of 2,068,- 
677. 
than half of the urban population, it 


Since these cities represent less 


would appear that the number of ju- 
venile delinquents is in excess of 500,- 
000 of which at least 90,000 are Ne- 


groes. 


Efforts to discover the factors in 
the social structure and the individual 
personality traits which contribute to 
associated with delinquency 
continue. The Gluecks in 
tensive study of 500 delinquent and 
500 non-delinquent boys found it dif- 


or are 


their in- 


ficult to assign any specific factors as 


‘Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Juvenile 


Court Statistics, 1956. Statistical Series No. 
47, (edited by I. Richard Perlman), 1958. 
"Uniform Crime Reports for the United 
States, Annual Bulletin, 1957, 28: No. 2, 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 1958. 
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the causal agents for delinquency, 


They concluded: “Delinquency derives 
from an interplay of somatic, tempera- 
mental, intellectual and_ socio-cultural 
conditions.” However, as a result of 
their detailed analyses of the educa- 
of delinquent 
(a) 36.4 
per cent of delinquents and 17.2 per- 


tional characteristics 


youth, they reported that: 


cent of non-delinquents had not gone 
(b)  delin- 


quents as a group were a year behind 


beyond the sixth grade; 


non-delinquents; (c) two or more 
grades were repeated by 46.5 per cent 
of the delinquents and 27.2 per cent 
of the non-delinquents; and (d) re- 
tardation of two years or more was 
found in 41 per cent of the delinquents 
and of the 


quents. 


21.2 per cent non-delin- 


The increasing rate of delinquency 
among Negro youth is noted by Bloch 
and Flynn‘ who write: ‘Generally 
speaking, delinquency is a function of 

Whereas the 


problem of delinquency before 1930 


social marginality 


was mainly a problem of the native- 
born child of foreign parentage, the 
problem has shifted to the new “mi- 
grants” and the new marginal groups 





*S. Glueck and E. Glueck, Delinquents in 
the Making. New York: Harper and Bros. 
1952, p. 183. 

“Bloch and Flynn, Delinquency: The Ju- 
venile Offender in America Today, New 
York: Random House, 1956, pp. 44-45. 
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on the American scene—the urban— 
drifting Negro, the Puerto Rican, and 
the Mexican.” 


“Negro rates of delinquency have 
risen significantly . . . Negroes con- 
tribute 18 per cent to the total de- 
linquency rate, or almost twice as 
much as their percentage of the pop- 
ulation would warrant.” 


Lander’s study’ of delinquency in 
Baltimore, Maryland points up the 
problem in a local setting: “Negroes in 
Baltimore, as in many other American 
cities contribute a disproportionate 
amount of juvenile delinquency. Dur- 
ing the 1989-42 study period, Negro 
children comprised 49 per cent of Bal- 
timore’s delinquents although they con- 
stituted only, approximately, 20 per 
cent of the juvenile group in the gen- 
eral population.” 


In view of the racial differentials in 
the frequency of the delinquent be- 
havior, the purpose of this analysis is 
to study data relative to educational 
achievement, age-grade placement and 
retardation among whites and Negroes, 
in an effort to ascertain the extent to 
which Negro youth possess patterns of 
school activity characteristic of delin- 


quent youth. 


I. NationaL DIFFERENCES IN 
EpucaTIOoNAL ATTAINMENT 


Age Differentials of Whites and 
Non-Whites Enrolled in School:—The 
data in Table I show the consistent dif- 
ferences in median ages of individuals 


—_—_— 


"Bernard Lander, “Towards an Under- 
standing of Juvenile Delinquency,” New 
hig Columbia University Press, 1954, 
Pe 3: 


enrolled by age and race. Non-white 
boys and girls tend to be over-age when 
compared to white boys and girls, with 
greater disparity among males. It is 
to be noted that the gap increases as. 
one progresses through school. 


TABLE I 


MepIAN AGE oF Persons 5-29 ENROLLED 
IN SCHOOL BY YEARS OF SCHOOL, 
Race AND Sex, 1950 








White Non-White 
Grade Male Female Male Female 

1 6.9 6.8 ye. 7.0 
Z 7.9 7.8 8.5 8.3 
3 9.0 8.9 9.8 9.5 
4 10.1 9.9 11.1 10.6 
5 11:2 10.9 12.2 11.7 
6 12.2 12.0 13.2 12.7 
7 13.3 13.0 14.1 13.7 
8 14.3 14.0 15.1 14.6 
9 15.1 14.9 15.9 15.4 
10 16.1 15.9 16.8 16.3 
11 wl 16.8 127 17.2 
12 18.5 17.9 19.2 18.3 








Source: U. S. Census Reports, 1950. 


The data on juvenile delinquents nor- 
mally cover the ages 10 through 17. Ac- 
cordingly the study of school grades 
completed by males is limited to those 
between the ages of 10 and 18. 


Table II includes data which in 
many respects are more revealing than 
those relating to grade in which en- 
rolled. Here, the impact of dropouts 
and retardation is observed. Normal 
progress in elementary school should 
place the individual at the end of the 
fourth grade by age ten. Normal prog- 
ress is shown among white boys and 
girls at age ten. White females tend 
to maintain this position while white 
males fall slightly behind. Among non- 


—- "2 f @F2ae2 £ 





TABLE II 


MEDIAN ScHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY 
Mates 10-18 Years sy Race anpD Sex, 1950 
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White Non-White 
Age Male Female Male Female 

10 4.0 4.2 3.3 3.6 
11 5.0 a 4.2 4.5 
12 5.9 6.1 4.9 5.3 
13 6.8 7.1 5.6 6.2 
14 78 8.1 6.5 y Bi 
15 8.7 9.1 yO 8.1 
16 9.6 10.0 8.0 8.9 
17 10.5 11.0 8.5 9.5 
18 11.4 11.8 8.7 9.9 





Source: U. S. Census Reports, 1950. 


whites the differences in school achieve- 
ment are apparent at age ten with 
males falling .7 behind and females 
.6. The disparity increases until at 
16 years the median for non-whites 
approximates 1.6 years below that of 
white males. The low level of educa- 
tional attainment here parallels that 
found in delinquents. 


Age Levels of Enrollment—Another 
indication of the slow progress of non- 
whites is found in the median school 
year in which individuals were enroll- 
ed by age groups. Male whites at ten 
years were on the average enrolled in 
4.9 school year, non-whites 4.2; at 12 
years the median for whites was 6.8 
and for non-whites 5.8; at 14 whites 
8.7 and non-whites 7.5; at 16 whites 
10.7, non-whites 9.4, and at 18— 
whites 12.6 and non-whites 11.3. Again 


the gradual widening of the differences 
Similar dif- 


in achievement is seen. 





ferences were observed by Bernert’ 


who writes: 


“Age specific educational attainment 
levels are considerably higher among 
white youth than among _ non-white 
youth. At the earlier ages, the color 
differences in attainment levels are 
slight, widening perceptibly with in- 
creasing age. Greater retardation in 
school progress and higher drop-out 
rates among non-white youth largely 
account for this difference at the older 


” 


age. 


II. RerarDaTION 


The statistics in Part I above indi- 
cate in some measure slow progress in 
The extent of 
retardation is seen (a) in the number 


school for non-whites. 


of pupils enrolled two or more grades 
below normal age grade level and (b) 
in the students who have completed 
two or more grades fewer than ex- 
pected. In the first situation one ex- 
pects a ten-year-old to be enrolled in 
the fifth grade. Some may be in the 
fourth grade because of the dates of 
birth; those enrolled in the third grade 
are definitely retarded. In the second 
case a ten-year-old should have com- 
pleted the fourth grade; and if he has 
failed to complete the third grade, he 
is retarded. 


Data are presented in Table III 
which show a significant amount of 
non-white male retardation on a na- 
(See also Table IV.) In 
every age group at least twice as many 
non-whites as whites are retarded two 


tional basis. 





"Eleanor H. Bernert, American Children 
(A Volume in the Census Monograph 
Series), New York: John Wiley, 1958, p. 
53. 
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TABLE III 


Per CENT MALES Two or More YEARS 
RETARDED IN AGE Groups 10-18 











Age White Non-White 
10 15.1 41.9 
11 17.8 46.3 
12 21.3 53.4 
13 23.7 57.7 
14 25.8 57.9 
15 27.8 59.4 
16 25.6 60.0 
17 22.9 58.3 
18 22.9 64.9 





Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 


years or more in school. At age ten, 
two-fifths of non-whites fall in this cat- 
egory and at age sixteen, three-fifths. 
Among white youth the highest amount 
of retardation is slightly over 25 per 


cent. 


It is to be recalled that the Gleucks 
found retardation a factor differentiat- 
ing delinquent and _ non-delinquent 
boys. Are the same factors operat- 
ing to delay normal school progress 


for non-whites? 


In addition to the racial differences 
in academic attainment, the strikingly 
high per cents of low grade attainment 
are seen. The figures may reveal drop 
outs in addition to retardation. 


Further analyses of these data show 
that approximately one-fourth of the 
non-whites at age fourteen, for whom 
completion of grade eight would be 
expected had finished only grade four 
or a lower grade. At age sixteen for 
approximately one-third of the non- 
whites the highest grade completed 
was the sixth and for slightly less 
than half of them the highest grade 
completed was the fourth. 


The average individual at fourteen 
who entered school at six may be ex- 
pected to be in high school. In 1958 
only 8.8 per cent of the whites between 
14 and 17 years were in elementary 
school. Approximately two and a half 
times more non-whites (22.0 per cent) 
in this age group remained in the ele- 
mentary school.’ 


Retardation is considered a product 
of limited educational resources by 
Bernert: “The unequal school oppor- 
tunities, resulting in large measure 
from inequalities in dependency bur- 
dens and economic resources are . . . 
evidenced by materials showing the 
relative educational performance of 
youth enrolled in school.’” This con- 
clusion was developed through a com- 
parison of educational achievement for 
South and Non-South areas. It is 
recognized that the South is character- 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent Mates Aces 10-18 WitH 
HicHest Grapes CoMPLETED Two YEARS 
BELow ExpecteD GRADE LEVEL 











Normal Highest Grade Com- 

Grade Com- pleted Two or More 

pleted Grades Below Normal 

Age White Non-White 
10 4 13.9 39.8 
11 5 16.3 43.7 
12 6 19.7 51.2 
13 7 22.1 55.9 
14 8 24.6 57.6 
15 9 27.3 60.6 
16 10 31.8 65.8 
17 11 36.1 69.6 
18 12 41.1 74.9 





Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 





"U. S. Census, Current Population Re- 
ports. Series P. 20, No. 93. Mr. 27, 1959, 
p. 10. 

*Bernert, op. cit., p. 25. 
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ized by financial limitations and high 
dependency loads. In addition the high 
percentage of the non-white popula- 
tion in the South must be considered. 
In 1950, non-whites comprised 10.48 
per cent of the population of the 
United States, per cent of the 
population of Virginia; 22.4 per cent 


999 


in Arkansas; 26.6 per cent in North 
Carolina; 30.9 per cent in Georgia; 
32.1 per cent in Alabama; 33.0 per 
cent in Louisiana; 38.9 per cent in 
South Carolina, and 45.5 per cent in 
the distribu- 
tion of the population does not follow 
the pattern of the whites, for: 


However, 


Mississippi. 


Children and youth comprise con- 
siderably greater proportions of the 
non-white population than of the 
white. Among non-whites we find 
30 per cent under 14 and 10 per 
between 14 and 19 years of 
a total of 40 per cent under 
twenty years of age; among whites 
we note 25 per cent under fourteen 
and 8 per cent between 14 and 19 
or a total of 33 per cent under 20 
vears of age. Thus, we had in 1950 
two-fifths of the non-white popula- 
tion and one-third of the white pop- 
ulation under twenty years of age.” 


and 


indications of 


cent 


age- 


Low achievement retardation 
nonwhites are 
differential achie 


found that normal grade levels for non- 


among 


vement. Here Bernert 


whites (ages 9-17) encompassed the 
two grade span of whites plus the 
lower adjacent grade.” Thus retarda- 


tion among non-whites was so exten- 


sive in 1950 that normal achievement 
for non-whites was significantly differ- 


ent from that of whites. 


Retardation as shown by age-grade 


“Bernert, op. cit., p. 17. 
“Bernert, op. cit., p. 162 
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charts from Georgia and Virginia are 
analyzed to determine the extent of 
retardation. The data from Georgia 
are for the year 1957-58, and from 


Virginia, 1956-57.* 


TABLE V 


Per Cent oF Pupirts 10-18 Years or Ace, 
Two or More Years BELow NorMaAt 
GRADE LEVEL BY RACE 

















Georgia Virginia 
Age White Negro White Negro 
10 4.91 16.67 8.03 18.35 
1] 7.65 22.33 10.48 22.42 
12 9.84 27.08 12.69 26.85 
13 19.96 31.49 13.84 28.18 
14 11.93 32.92 17.52 33.63 
15 15.85 S773 21.08 37.19 
16 13.68 38.07 17.01 34.76 
17 13.73 39.35 17.99 34.22 
18 36.75 52.60 38.89 53.26 
Source: Reports of State Superintendents of 


Edneation. 


Although the retardation noted in 
the state reports is significantly lower 
than that reported nationally for whites 
and non-whites in the U. S, Census for 
1950, the racial differentials are con- 
sistent. In almost every age group the 
per cent of retardation for two years 
or more for Negroes is twice that of 
whites. The significance of the re- 
reported age levels above sixteen is 
questionable since the age level for 
compulsory attendance has been reach- 


ed. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES AS AN INDEX 


or RetrarpDAatTION AND Drop-Ovuts 


The holding power of schools, and 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge as- 
sistance provided by the Office of Educa- 
tion, State School Systems, Research and 
Statistics Services Branch, H. E. W. 
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drop-outs are reflected in enrollment 
by grades. The reports of state super- 
intendents of instruction of the states 
of Florida and Mississippi reveal sig- 
nificant losses. The comparative data 
may be indicative of the character of 
the educational services rendered the 
racial groups in the states. The con- 
sistency in patterns for whites in Flor- 
ida and Mississippi is noted. The de- 
viations in the non-white enrollments 
in the two states are apparent. One 
would expect greater similarity in the 
distributions for whites and _ non- 
whites. However, one notes that 50 
per cent of the non-white enrollment 
in Florida was in grades 1-4, whereas 
50 per cent of the white enrollment 


was in grades 1-5. 


TABLE VI 


Per CENT ENROLLMENT BY GRADES— 
FLORIDA AND MISSISSIPPI 





Florida—1957-58* | Mississippi—1956-57* 








Grade White Negro White Negro 
l 11.06 14.47 11.0 19.3 
2 10.09 12.48 10.3 13.1 
3 10.07 11.53 10.7 12.6 
+ 10.11 10.67 10.8 10.8 
5 10.27 9.46 9.2 9.4 
6 9.12 8.50 8.2 8.3 
7 8.36 8.02 8.4 7.5 
8 8.00 6.99 8.1 6.1 
9 7.56 6.06 7.0 5.0 

10 6.48 5.11 6.3 Ky 
1 5.03 3.71 53 25 
12 3.85 3.00 4.7 1.9 








*Biennial Report of Superintendent of Ed 
ucation—-Florida, 1957-58. 
**Report of State Superintendent of Educa 
tion, Mississippi, 1956-57. 


In Mississippi as in Florida more 
than half of the Negro enrollees (55 
per cent) were in grades 1-4, whereas 
half of the white pupils were in grades 


1-5. Seventy-five per cent of the 
whites placed below the ninth grade; 
almost ninety per cent of Negroes 
were found in grades 1-8. The uneven 
distribution for Negroes may indicate 
retardation, grade repetition and losses 
due to migration. In the latter case 
the effects of earlier retardation and 
poor quality education result in low 
grade placements for students in new 
locales with attendant problems of ad- 
justment and possibly incipient de- 


linquent behavior. 


Moreover, the distribution of the en- 
rollment between elementary and sec- 
ondary schools shows the ratio of pu- 
pil progress and pupil retention (See 
Table VII.) Normally, one would ex- 
pect comparable distributions. In no 
case is this true. Negro enrollments 
in elementary schools represent sig- 
nificantly larger per cents of the total 
enrollment than is true among whites. 


Retardation figures become cumula- 
tive. Each year certain students who 
have failed previously fail again and 
to their number are added students 
who are not promoted for the first 
time. Figures on failures for four 
Southern states North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. indi- 
cate that more than ten per cent of 
the Negro pupils enrolled were not 
promoted. Among white pupils the 
numbers were approximately three to 
four per cent less. 

ENROLLMENT, AVERAGE Dairy Ar- 
TENDANCE, ABSENTEEISM AND Ep- 


UCATIONAL LEVEL 


The percentage of the school age 


population in school attendance should 
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TABLE VII 
Per CENT ENROLLMENT IN TYPE OF SCHOOL OF TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT, BY RaAce* 
White Negro 
State Year Elementary Secondary Elementary Secondary 

Alabama 56-57 59.80 24.75 ( 7- 9) 65.46 22.18 ( 7- 9) 

15.44 (10-12) 12.35 (10-12) 
Arkansas 56-57 75.31 24.69 82.94 17.06 
Florida 53-54 62.5 22.0 ( 7- 9) 66.7 21.8 ( 7- 9) 

14.6 (10-12) 11.3 (10-12) 
Georgia 55-56 71.97 28.02 78.40 21.59 
Louisiana 56-57 76.55 23.44 82.20 17.79 
North Carolina 55-56 77.3 re | 80.5 19.5 
South Carolina 55-56 79.54 20.46 83.91 16.09 
Texas 54-55 72.61 27.39 80.71 19.29 
Virginia 55-56 72.90 27.10 76.45 23.55 





*Data from Reports of State Superintendent. 


be consistent without regard to race. 
This is not the case. For example, 
during the school year 1955-56 in 
South Carolina 82 per cent of white 
school census were enrolled, while only 
75 per cent of the Negro. In Arkansas 
in 1957-58, 97.9 per cent of white enu- 
merates were enrolled and 95 per cent 
of Negro. Nationally, Bernert found 
that in 1950 95 per cent of white 
youth (14-15 years) were enrolled in 
school, but less than 90 per cent of 
the non-Whites in the same age 


groups. 


Educational achievement and reg- 
ularity of school attendance bear a re- 
lationship. While it is possible for a 
pupil in regular attendance to fail, 
it is improbable that the average pu- 
pil with irregular attendance will 


achieve. Differences in attendance 


“Bernert, op. cit., p. 48. 


and absence rates between Negroes 
and whites should be noted. In Lou- 
isiana (1956-57), ninety-four per cent 
of white school children were in aver- 
age daily attendance, but only ninety 
per cent of Negro children. In Mis- 
sissippi in 1955-56 the ADA for white 
was 87 per cent, for Negroes 75 per 
cent; while in South Carolina in 1957- 
58 the ADA for white elementary pu- 
pils was 86.76 per cent, for Negroes 
84.84 per cent. In no case does the 
average daily attendance rate of Ne- 


groes equal that of whites. 


SuMMARY 


1. The median ages by grades are 
significantly higher for non-whites than 
whites. The average age of fifth grade 
white males is 11.2; for fifth grade 
non-white males 12.2; for non-whites 
19.2. The ages for girls (W-NW) 
are lower than for boys. 
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2. The average 10-year-old white 
male child has completed 4.0 years 
of schooling, the average 10 year old 
non-white male child 3.3; at age 14, 
7.8 grades have been completed by the 
white male pupil, and 6.5 by the non- 
white male pupil. At 16, white males 
(10-18) average 9.6 grades and non- 
white males in the same age group 8.0. 
Between the ages of 10 and 16 the 
difference increases from .7 years to 


1.6 years. 


8. During the pre-adolescent and 
adolescent periods approximately 50 
per cent of the non-white males aged 
10-18 are retarded two or more years 
in school; among whites the average 
retardation is less than twenty-five per 


cent. 


4. Retardation is also reflected in 
highest grade completed by age groups. 
The per cent of non-whites (10-18 
years) who completed two or more 
grades fewer than expected at the age 
level is consistently twice as high than 
among whites. Recent age-grade fig- 
ures for Georgia and Florida support 
the earlier findings of the U. S. Cen- 
sus. 


5. The enrollments in lower grades 
of elementary schools for Negroes rep- 
resent a much larger per cent of the 
total enrollment than among whites. 
Retardation and losses may contribute 
to this phenomenon. 


6. Negro secondary school enroll- 
ment is a smaller per cent of the total 
enrollment than white secondary school 
enrollment is of the total white en- 
rollment. The trend of drop-outs and 
retardation continues with momentum 
on the high school level. 


7. Failures in Negro schools are 
significantly higher than for whites. 
In the states studied, the range of 
failures was from 10.3 per cent to 
12.9 per cent. 


8. Absenteeism is greater among 
Negro school children than among 
whites. 


CoNCLUSION 


As researchers have pressed for- 
ward in their search for the determin- 
ants of juvenile delinquency, they have 
become increasingly aware of the in- 
teraction of many forces in the pro- 
duction of antisocial behavior. The 
individual’s heredity, (physiology and 
structure), the youth’s social relations 
(peers, parents and others), the man- 
ner in which the child or adolescent 
views himself (adequacy, motives, val- 
ues) operate within and around the 
person to direct and control behavior. 


The school is a social institution 
which can seek to provide conditions 
which will counteract those found fav- 
orable to delinquent behavior. 


It has been noted that low aca- 
demic achievement, retardation, ab- 
senteeism, and over-ageness are found 
in significantly greater proportions 
among delinquents than among non- 
delinquents. In this section, it was 
observed that these characteristics dif- 
ferentiate the educational activities 
and attainments of Negroes and whites. 
Moreover, juvenile court reports re- 
veal excessive occurrence of juvenile 
delinquency among Negro youth. 


We propose then, several hypoth- 
eses: 


1. That the factors that contribute 
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to low school achievement are factors 
that interact to produce delinquent be- 
havior. 


2. That as educational attainment 
among Negroes approaches that of 
whites the incidence of juvenile de- 
linquency will decrease. 


3. That the values placed on edu- 
cational achievement are functions of 
the cultural status of the individual. 


The propositions listed above are 
based on the view that the proced- 
ures used by the individual to maintain 
harmony between himself and _ the 


world around him depend upon his 
learnings; what he learns depends up- 
on what he considers of value; and 
what experiences and behavior are 
valued, are elements of the value sys- 
tem of his group. 

Any improvement in school achieve- 
ment for Negroes and a reduction in 
juvenile delinquency will probably be 
contingent upon the extent to which 
youth are able to accept as norms for 
behavior and positive values, high 
levels of educational achievement and 


social behavior. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE METROPOLIS AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
AMONG NEGROES 


Moze.tt Hii 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


A SocroLogicaL Approacn To JuvENILE DELINQUENCY 


This discussion will view juvenile 
delinquency as “‘a way of life” in ur- 
ban living.” The main emphasis will be 
on the deviant behavior of minority 
youth, particularly Negroes, living in 
segregated communities, culturally iso- 
lated “islands,” as it were, located in 
heterogeneous, multigroup, metropol- 
itan areas of the United States. The 
central purpose of this approach is to 
disclose the nature and peculiar cul- 
tural components of the social rela- 
tionships between individuals and 
groups in racial and cultural minority 
(segregated) communities of standard 


metropolitan areas. 


Recognizing, of course, that moral 
values provide the basis for all inter- 
personal and intergroup actions, this 
discussion will not, however, concern 
itself with moralistic and_ legalistic 
views of the complex phenomena of de- 
viant behavior among Negro youth. The 
foibles inherent in moral and legal def- 
initional modes of thinking about the 
problem lead the analysts to a _ re- 
liance upon selected, inaccurate, and 
frequently distorted statistical data 
for “facts.” As a consequence, many 
studies do little more than compound 
and “refine” quantitative errors of 

‘See Louis Wirth, “Urbanism as a Way 


of Life,” American Journal of Sociology. 
44: 1-24, July 1938. 


judgment about the alarming increase 
in defiant and nonconforming behavior 
of young people. 


Juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes, whether in metropolitan areas, 
small market-town cities, or in the 
open country, must be viewed within 
the context of the overall social system 
in which it exists. In fact, there ap- 
pears to be at least one single criterion, 
social status, that poignantly distin- 
guishes delinquent and nondelinquent 
behavior—a criterion of rights, privi- 
leges, prestige, social power and au- 
thority, and norms (rules and regula- 
tions). The status system of any com- 
munity including its subsystems— 
neighborhoods, families, schools, chur- 
ches, voluntary associations—mirrors 
the variations in patterns of interper- 
sonal and intergroup relations. Thus, 
from at least one important point of 
view, juvenile delinquency becomes “a 
way of life,’ a subcultural system of 
interpersonal relations for achieving 
social status.” 

In this connection, Merton has sug- 
gested that juvenile delinquency, like 
any other form of deviant conduct, is 





*For a detailed and penetrating analysis 
of social status and behavioral differentials 
among young people, see A. B. Hollings- 
head, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1949, 
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little more than a symptom of an in- 
dividual’s or a group’s lack of conform- 
ity to “culturally prescribed aspira- 
tions and socially structured means of 
achieving them’ -—- a symptom of 


. 3 
anomie, 


What Merton has indicated 
here is that modern urban living places 
persons and groups under tremendous 
social stress — stress upon money, 
appearances, belongingness, popular- 
ity, acceptability, and other features 
of pragmatic success. Whenever a 
status system of any community ar- 
ranges its members in such a way that 
certain segments are limited and even 
denied avenues for ‘‘social success,” the 
system will be characterized by vary- 
ing degrees of anomie (social norm- 
lessness ). 


It is well known, and has been dem- 
onstrated repeatedly in __ scientific 
studies, editorials, essays, and even in 
popular fiction, that most Negroes, 
along with Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
Japanese-Americans, and other readily 
distinguishable minority groups are 
afforded the least opportunities to at- 
tain the minimum promises of Amer- 
ican democracy; their educational op- 
portunities are limited through segre- 
gation; they are ofttimes the last hired 
and the first fired, thus diminishing an 
equitable share in economic and busi- 
ness activities. They are unwelcome in 
many situations and are often encour- 


*Anomie. A theory of deviant behavior 
which focuses attention upon pathological 
behavior as it arises from discrepancies be- 
tween cultural norms, goals and objectives, 
and approved modes of access to them. See 
Emile Durkheim’s Suicide, translated by 
J. A. Spaulding and George Simpson. Glen- 
coe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1951; also 
Robert K. Merton’s Social Theory and So- 
ctal Structure. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1957, Chapts. 4 and 5. 
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aged and even threatened to isolate 
themselves from the religious life of 
the community; indeed, too many Ne- 
groes have been culturally starved as 
a result of segregation, and are emo- 
tionally frustrated as a result of these 


deprivations. 


It is little wonder, then, that min- 
ority groups, and lower-class Negroes 
in particular, have been forced into 
deviant conduct — petty stealing, 
cheating, lying, vice, and even or- 
ganized crime as “a way of life.” De- 
viant conduct, therefore, might be ap- 
proached as a nonconforming means of 
survival in a segregated, presumably 
hostile, society. Economically deprived, 
culturally starved, and emotionally 
frustrated, many Negro youths have 
established ingenious means and chan- 
nels of achieving social status that are 
manifested in both covert and overt 
delinquent patterns. 


“Tur ExpLtopinac METROPOLIS” AND 
THE Necro CoMMUNITY 


Perhaps the most powerful, yet the 
most silent and imperceptibly revolu- 
tionary aspect of the American city is 
the highly mobile character of  in- 
dividuals and _ families. Migrations 
from rural to urban centers and both 
horizontal and vertical social mobility 
have been the main determinants in 
the changing behavior of all segments 
of the American population; however, 
the dynamics of Negro life and cul- 
ture have been the most uneven, dra- 
matic, and productive of social prob- 
lems. For the past one hundred years, 
Negroes, along with other racial and 
cultural minorities including “poor 
whites” have been on the move in ever- 
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increasing numbers from South to 
North, from East to West, and from 
lower status to higher status, into the 
great metropolitan centers of the na- 


tion. 


On January 1, 1958, more than one 
hundred million Americans were living 
in some two hundred “standard metro- 
politan areas.”* These “exploding” 
areas are neither distinct political 
areas nor socially and economically 
isolated units. They not only touch 
each other, they also interpenetrate. 
For example, metropolitan New York 
includes some twenty-two counties and 
over six hundred political units. 


The percentage of minorities living 
in metropolitan regions has been in- 
creasing since the turn of the century. 
The migration from rural to urban 
areas has been most dramatic in recent 
years. The influx of Negroes to the 
great metropolitan areas was unpre- 
cedented in volume. Between 1940 and 
1950, more than three million Negroes 
migrated from the farm into the city. 
By 1950, approximately three-fifth of 
the Negro populations was living in 
cities, compared with two-fifth in 1930, 
and less than one-fifth in 1920. 


The distribution and redistribution 
of Negroes (residential mobility) with- 
in metropolitan areas are producing 
strange and unanticipated patterns of 
social relations. For example, today in 





‘Standard metropolitan areas of the Uni- 
ted States embrace the old central city, 
suburbs, and even the open country—ex- 
urbia. See Donald J. Bogue, The Structure 
of the Metropolitan Community. Ann Ar- 
bor: University of Michigan Press, 1949; 
Rupert B. Vance and Sara Smith, “Metro- 
politan Dominance and _ Integration” in 
Vance and Demerath (eds.) The Urban 
South. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955. 


the typical metropolis, less than six out 
of every ten residents are living in the 
old central city; on the other hand, 
almost nine out of every ten Negroes 
are segregated and restricted to the old 
central city. In fact, Negroes are rap- 
idly becoming a central-city phenom- 
enon, along with Puerto Ricans, Mex- 
icans, Chinese, and Japanese Amer- 
icans. In contrast, the white popula- 
tion, especially second and third gen- 
eration foreign-borns and native 
white stocks are moving, sometimes in 
panic, to the outskirts of town, leaving 
the slums to minority and underpriv- 
ileged groups. Between 1940 and 1950 
the population of standard metropol- 
itan areas increased 29.7 per cent, 
while the percentage increase in the 
central city was only 9.6 per cent. But 
paradoxically, the Negro population in 
central city increased almost seventy 
per cent. As a case in point, central- 
city sections of New York City con- 
tain a larger number of Negroes than 
all but five Southern states: Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 


South Carolina. 


THe NeGcro ComMMUNITY 


Studies of the life and culture of 
Negroes on the American scene reveal 
that every metropolis North, South, 
East, or West, contains one, two, three, 
or several subcommunities and/or 
neighborhoods whose population is pre- 
dominantly Negro. In general, these 
physical units are but cultural “‘is- 
lands” segregated—and in some instan- 
ces almost completely isolated—from 
the overall structures of the metropo- 


lis. 


Perhaps the greatest error in think- 
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ing about these Negro communities is 
to stereotype them. The belief that 
they are homogeneous owing to their 
racial composition is a fallacy, for 
Negro neighborhoods run the gamut 
from closed to open, small to large, 
cohesive to loose, and from central 
city to suburbia, and on into exurbia. 
Moreover, they can be characterized 
as heterogeneous in respect to every 
index and indicator employed by social 


differen- 


tiation: level of income, type of occu- 


scientists to measure social 
pation, style of living, level of aspira- 
tion, degree of frustration, cultural 


norm, amount of education, and so on. 


In addition to physical deterioration, 
the only difference from other resi- 
dential units manifested by the urban 
Negro community is reflected in its 
and 


which Ne- 


behavior” 


3 


“reference group 


“status-role conceptions” 
groes are forced to learn. Yet these 
differences are sufficient to give it a 
unique character (for analytical pur- 


poses only). Thus the behavior of 


Negroes in the metropolis stems from 
at least three common components. 


(1) a segregated minority group of 
individuals who are forced to 
share and organize their life 
experiences, the result of which 
produces 


(2) a segregated minority group 
that develops the capacity for 
compulsive identification — an 
ever-deepening empathy and 


*For a critical discussion of these con- 
cepts, see Muzafer Sherif, Group Rela- 
tions at the Cross Roads. New York: Har- 
per Bros., 1955. This volume contains a 
series of insightful essays by leading psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, sociologists and 
and anthropologists that will prove helpful 
to those who wish to probe deeper into 
the problem of group relations. 


‘ 


‘recipathy” with those who 
share their deprivations and 
frustrations, and ending in 


(3) a selfconscious, segregated min- 
ority group that circulates a 
wide variety of ingroup sym- 
bols, legends, and myths among 
its members; symbols that are 
goal directed, “collective rep- 
resentations,” as it were, that 
become pragmatic variations of 
the “American Dream,’ the 
promise of success, happiness, 


self-fulfillment, equal oppor- 
tunity, justice, survival, and 
freedom. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
SuBcu.LtTures IN METROPOLITAN 


Necro CoMMUNITIES 


At least three distinct subcultural 
modes of delinquent behavior are mani- 
fested by Negro youth in metropolitan 
areas: (1) criminal patterns, (2) con- 
flict patterns, and (3) retreatist pat- 
terns.’ Moreover, the incidence, types 
and rates of deviant conduct vary with 
the peculiar nature (social structure) 
of the Negro community. Segregated 
Negro communities might be classified, 
for the sake of convenience and at the 
risk of oversimplification, into a four- 
fold typology: 


(1) The transitory segregated Ne- 
gro communities, compose d 
chiefly of migrant Negroes who 
are forced to live in segregated 
communities, but do not feel 
that they are a part of it. 





*See Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys. 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1955, 
Chapt. 2; Frederic M. Thrasher. The Gang. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1936; Richard Cloward and Lloyd E. Olin. 
“Types of Delinquent Subcultures.” Un- 
published manuscript. New York School of 
Social Work, Columbia University, Decem- 
ber 1958. 
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(2) The involuntary yet planned 
segregated Negro communities 
in which most residents get 
hemmed in by customary hous- 
ing patterns, planned land-use 
patterns (zoning), gerry-man- 
dering, and the like. 

(3) The residual (hard core) seg- 
regated Negro community in 
which much voluntary separa- 
tion takes place. Individuals 
and families are too old and 
apathetic to become mobile; 
many have few skills, low ed- 
ucation, and little orientation 
and motivation for competitive 
life in the city. 

(4) The underworld segregated Ne- 
gro communities that are highly 
organized in which people loaf 
on street corners and in bars, 
where they maintain a_ tight 
communication system and 
scrutinize behavior on the basis 
of personal control. Here de- 
moralization is sometimes rife 
and most of the people are 
broken in spirit. 


What has been indicated earlier 
should be reiterated: the only unique 
quality of deviant conduct in the so- 
called Negro community must be an- 
alyzed within the context of reference 
group behavior and expectational réle 
conceptions of individuals and groups. 


The discriminating forces guiding 
and controlling Negro youths’ accept- 
ance of criminal subcultural patterns 
as a way of life result from learned 
feelings that the underworld makes ac- 
cessible and sanctions. These repre- 
sent to Negro youth ready and mean- 
ingful culture channels and operational 
means of achieving success goals. 
Many of these youth are taught sys- 
tematically that one should be on the 
lookout for the “successful lead” that 


will move them from down-and-outers 
to persons of means. Thus they learn 
very early states of readiness and 
routine practices of crime: theft, fraud, 
and racketeering. The subculture of 
the underworld even demands for sur- 
vival social learnings of its young 
people that reward those who acquire 
mastery of the techniques and subcul- 
tural criminal orientation; attitudes of 
hostility and distrust—seeking out the 
“suckers” — their natural enemies or 


victims. 


If a young, thoughtful, resourceful 
person is to become an accepted and 
respected member of the criminal 
world, he must become a “right guy”; 
he must develop the “right connec- 
tions”; that is, he must join up with all 
of the other “right guys” and develop 
a sense of loyalty, honesty, and trust- 
worthiness in the subculture of the 
underworld. 


Another pattern of delinquency 
among Negroes in metropolitan areas 
is one of social conflict. Juveniles in 
conflict with the legitimate means and 
values of society generally develop a 
moral order of their own usually ex- 
pressed in delinquent gangs. Isolated 
from the mainstream of society, con- 
flicting juveniles become deviants that 
some label “‘boopers.” These youth act 
with a compensating arrogance; they 
fight with weapons, chiefly against 
other gangs, to win respect of recog- 
nition. 


Delinquent gangs in metropolitan 
areas are guided by a motivation to win 
and defend the “rep” of both their 
individual members and the total 
group. This means that each member 
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of the gang must have “heart”; he 
cannot “chicken out,’ no matter what 
force the opposition might employ. In- 
deed, everyone outside of the gang rep- 
resents the opposition—parents, teach- 
ers, ministers, social workers, juve- 
nile judges, and above all, policemen— 
“coppers.” The juvenile delinquent 
gang members view themselves as com- 
pletely isolated from the adult world 
which they consider as “weaks’” and 
saturated with “squares,” “phonies,” 
and hypocrites. 


Among Negro juvenile delinquents 
in the “exploding metropolis” perhaps 
the dominant manifestation of deviant 
conduct takes the form of retreat. 
These youths are emotionally frus- 
trated and carry deep psychological 
scars of oppression.’ Moreover, they 
have given up — “the ‘American 
Dream’ is for white folks.” It pro- 
vides little promise or hope for them. 
Within the retreatist patterns many 
urban Negro youths acquire an obses- 
sion for sensory and expressive ex- 
periences; they are in continuous and 


unrelenting pursuit of a thrill — the 
“kick.” “We are a bunch of ‘cool 
eats..”” Every “cat” must have a 


“kick.” As “cool cats” they take to 
alcohol, marijuana cigarettes, drugs 
(dope), tranquilizers, exciting sexual 
experiences, “hot jazz,” “cool jazz,” 
and varying combinations of these and 
other stimulants. This reflects the feel- 
ings and the informal differential as- 
sociations of an increasingly larger 





‘Some social psychologists and psychia- 
trists emphasize that delinquent behavior 
among urban Negro youth is but a symp- 
tom of an oppression psychoses. See Abram 
Kardiner and Lionel Onesey, The Mark 
of Oppression, New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company. 1951. 


number of adolescent Negroes caught 
in the web of urban life. 


One of the dangers of such de- 
pressed states of mind and extreme re- 
treatist view is that a juvenile delin- 
quent feels that in order to be a “cool 
cat” he or she must “get a hustle’ — 
a lucrative racket. However, the “cool 
cat” rejects violence and force, and 
prefers manipulation, persuasion, out- 
witting, or ‘conning’. Thus he begs, 


“e ” 


borrows, steals, or engages in “con 


games. To be successful, the “cat” 
must have finesse, demeanor, good 
taste — the aesthetics of “coolness.” 
For example, the “cool cat’ retreatist 
in most cases exhibits highly developed 
and sophisticated tastes in clothing, hair 
styles, unruffled manners, colorful and 
discriminating vocabulary, and _ ritual- 
ized gestures. Above all, the “cool cat’ 
is oriented to the “world of cats,’ and 
keeps his associations with the “world 
of squares,’ at the irreducible min- 
imum. He is constantly at work de- 
veloping a “hustle” to achieve more 
and more “kicks.” 


ETIoLogy AND Sources OF 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: 
Sociat DisorGANIZATION oR ANOMIE? 


The popular notion that because 
of segregation Negro communities are 
inevitably disorganized is inaccurate 
and limited. In fact, only those seg- 
regated neighborhoods that are in rap- 
id transition—either deteriorating to- 
ward complete blight or in process of 
“planned” relocation of families — ex- 
hibit an increase in the social isolation 
of individuals and corresponding 
breakdown in social cohesion. Such 
communities are characterized by 
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varying degrees of personal demoral- 
ization and _ social disorganization. 
Moreover, these segregated cultural 
islands are composed of disproportion- 
ate numbers of permanently unem- 
ployables, hardened prostitutes, drug 
addicts, alcoholics, beggars, vagrants, 
and homeless men, The composition of 
the typically socially-disorganized pop- 
ulation reveals a preponderance of fe- 
males over males, sometimes as high 
a ratio as eight to one; the age struc- 
ture shows a bulging of the age groups 
between fifteen and forty-four, with 
a shrinkage in the number of children 
and old people. Finally, the per cent 
of married persons is comparatively 
low except for common law unions 
many of which are temporary, weak, 
and unstable. 


It is difficult and sometimes well- 
nigh impossible to rehabilitate people 
or to establish delinquency controls in 
such blighted areas. Perhaps the only 
hope for these tragic individuals that 
are captured inside of the irreversible 
processes of social disorganization is 
to remove them from these segregated 
ghettos into planned relocation centers 
under the supervision of persons 
trained and skilled in community or- 


ganization. 


In general, Negro community life in 
most metropolitan areas is highly or- 
ganized. Organization in and of itself 
is not a deterrent of deviant conduct. 
In fact, many institutional structures 
are so well organized that they defy 
rehabilitation and guided redirection. 
Many delinquent gangs are tightly in- 
tegrated. They are generally led by 
youth who have exceptional leadership 
abilities — young people who are able 


to take the initiative. The members of 
urban gangs are inventive, courageous, 
and energetic; they display loyalty and 
are good followers, showing a willing- 
ness to make great sacrifices. From the 
point of view of social cohesion, they 
are quite superior to most middle-class 
Negro children.’ Nowhere else in the 
Negro community are group solidarity, 
mutual assistance, and the communal 
spirit as strong as in most delinquent 
gangs. Accordingly, it is neither the 
lack of organization nor the degree of 
disorganization that poses the greatest 
threat to society. Rather, it is the val- 
ues, moral codes, reference group be- 
havior, and self-images and concep- 
tions that produce the high incidence 
of juvenile delinquency among metro- 
politan youth. 


The etiology of juvenile delinquency 
in the Negro community becomes 
clearer when one looks into the prob 
lems faced by youth in the modern city. 
Young people, and especially minority 
groups, are confronted with both psy- 
chological and cultural limitations with 
respect to the avenues of access to the 
goals and promises of democracy. At 
the same time, practically every ado- 
lescent growing up in the city is un- 
able, and quite understandably unwill- 
ing, to revise his or her aspirations 
downward. 


Shaw, Sutherland,” Whyte” Kob- 





SSee E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bour- 
geoisie. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1930. 

*Clifford Shaw et al, Delinquency Areas. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. 

“Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of 
Criminology. (4th ed.) Philadelphia, Pa.; 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 1947. 

“William F. Whyte, Street Corner So- 
ciety. (2nd ed.) Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1955. 
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rin,’ and others have demonstrated in 
their studies that delinquent behavior 
increases differentially among ethnic 
and racial groups, depending upon the 
group's position in the social structure. 
They stress the discriminating force of 
such factors as age, sex, social class, 
ethnic group, race, kinship, and the 
type of area in which the individual 


grows up. 


The fundamental causes for the in- 
creasing rate of juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes, as compared with na- 
tive and foreign-born white groups as 
well as other minorities, stem from the 
systematic and persistent segregation 
of Negroes into so-called “natural 
areas” of the metropolis.” Whenever 
any group is segregated from the rest 
of the community by custom and law, 
the segregated individuals will inten- 
sify their in-group actions and create 
formal and informal structures that 
may or may not be compatible with the 
overall society. Segregation tends to 
knit individuals into closer webs of 
social relationships based upon special 
language symbols, sentiments, legends 
and myths. Moreover, segregated 
groups learn above everything else to 
distrust, question, and ofttimes reject 


the values of the larger community. 


But segregation also creates slum be- 
havior. Negroes who live in blighted 


areas suffer deeply from discrimina- 


“Solomon Kobrin. “The Conflict of 
Values in Delinquency Areas,” American 
Soctological Review, 16:657-668, O 195]. 

“Many social planners have attempted to 
extend this concept of “natural areas” into 
programs of urban renewal and slum clear- 
ance; they are guided by a dangerous sep- 
aratist view—to keep ethnic and _ racial 
groups homogenous. See Louis Wirth, The 
Ghetto. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929, 


tion, rejection, and lack of integration 
into the society. Juvenile delinquency 
among them is generated by this lack 
of integration rather than by processes 
of social disorganization. An increase 
in juvenile delinquency is likely to 
occur most frequently when and where 
aspirations of youth persist under con- 
ditions of limited and prescribed op- 
portunities. Under such circumstances, 
access to the success-goals by legiti- 
mate means is seldom available to 
Negro youth in cities. They do not 
have opportunities for internalization 
of acceptable and respectable norms of 
conduct. 


On the other hand, illegal means 
are readily accessible in most metro- 
politan areas, especially in the ne- 
glected, poorly-schooled, and _poorly- 
policed sections. Thus, unwittingly, 
too many Negro youth, motivated by 
an effort of conformity to the norms 
and goals of a society to which they 
aspire but do not belong, begin to 
manifest behavior patterns that deviate 
from the standards of the total so- 


ciety. 


SUMMARY 


The emphasis in this discussion is 
upon juvenile delinquency as a way 
of life. The overall effort has been to 
highlight the unique cultural compon- 
ents of the social relationships of Ne- 
gro youth living in segregated commun- 
ities in metropolitan areas. A list of 
categorical 


tentatively conclusive, 


statements follows. 


1. Juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes does not emerge from racial fac- 
tors; it is a way of life — survival 
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techniques that must be viewed as part 
and parcel of the overall social system 


in which they inhere. 


2. Juvenile delinquency is but symp- 
tomatic of an individual’s or a group’s 
lack of conformity to culturally de- 
sired aspirations and the _ socially- 
structured means of attaining them. 


3. Juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes is accentuated by the rapidity 
of social change, population shifts, so- 
cial mobility, and “explosions’’ within 


the metropolis. 


4. The Negro community, like all 
other communities, is a very hetero- 
geneous, complex, and _ multidimen- 


sional phenomenon. 


5. Juvenile delinquency among Ne- 
groes is patterned into a variety of 
modes of behavior: criminal, social, 


conflict, and escape. 


6. Juvenile delinquency in the Ne- 
gro community is more of an expres- 
sion of anomie (normlessness) than of 
social disorganization. 

7. The etiology of juvenile delin- 
quency in the metropolitan Negro com- 


munity rests primarily on the cultural- 


ly and socially limited channels to 
“success” accorded to Negroes. 


8. Perhaps the most signally poig- 
nant condition explaining the increas- 
ing rates of deviant conduct among Ne- 
groes evolves out of segregation and 
lack of integration of the various social 
and cultural components within the 
Negro community. 


9. Juvenile delinquency cannot be 
controlled simply by dealing with 
symptoms and factors of social dis- 
organization. Delinquency control must 
be brought within the structural frame- 
work of the rapidly changing metrop- 
olis. 


10. Future studies of juvenile de- 
linquency among Negroes in metro- 
politan areas must break with conven- 
tional approaches, such as factor an- 
alyses and ecological methods, and be- 
gin to view deviant conduct of segre- 
gated minority groups situationally 
and from = structural-functional per- 
spectives, i.e., within the context of 
reference group, status-rule behavior, 
and the self images of individual and 
groups possessing minority group con- 


sciousness. 
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CHAPTER IX 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY: A SOCIAL DIMENSION 


JosepH D. LoHMAN 


Treasurer of the State of Illinois; formerly Sheriff of Cook County and 
Chairman of the Parole and Pardon Board of the State of Illinois 


DIMENSION OF DELINQUENCY 


In the passing years, a great deal 
has been written and said about juve- 
nile delinquency. One might observe 
that the expanding literature and atten- 
dant oversupply of cant are in them- 
selves indexes of the mounting char- 
acter of the problem. The last decade 
has produced a steadily increasing 
host of juvenile delinquents and teen- 
age criminals. The number of juve- 
niles passing through the specialized 
courts for such persons has increased 
by upwards of forty per cent. Cur- 
rently upwards of a half million young 
people are wards of our juvenile and 


family courts. 


More than three times as many as 
these, over 1,750,000 youngsters are 
being arrested and brought before the 
police departments of the nation. Most 
of these are disposed of without bene- 
fit of a formal judicial proceeding. In 
police parlance, they were cleared up 
as “station adjustments.” If the cur- 
rent trend is projected for another five 
years, the juvenile court dockets of 
the nation would be overrun by more 
than 850,000 youngsters as official 
wards, and we can expect that an ad- 
ditional 2,000,000 will be processed in 
undetermined ways by local police de- 
partments. 


The most notable increases have 
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been concentrated in the metropolitan 
areas of the United States. It is 
here that the most striking changes in 
our population, both as to numbers 
and distribution, are taking place. Tra- 
ditional community life which has 
characterized both urban and rural 
communities has been disturbed, and 
as a result there is a decrease of the 
mature influence and constructive guid- 
ance to young people which is avail- 
able in more settled neighborhood and 
community life. 


Fifty per cent of all juvenile and 
teenage offenders are reported from 
these portions of the American commu- 
nity, in which live only twenty-five 
per cent of the youthful population. In 
short, one-quarter of the population 
lives where one-half of delinquency 
and crime originates. The remaining 
fifty per cent of delinquency and teen- 
age crime reflects disproportionate 
amounts in the new and yet unsettled 
communities developing at the peri- 
phery of our great cities. 


These juvenile offenders are not un- 
like other children but they are the 
product of a social process that re- 
sults from the overt malfunctioning or 
covert dysfunctioning of traditional 
agencies dealing with children. The 
study of the psychic attributes of 
single delinquents has been of little 
value in setting forth the basic out- 
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lines and causes of delinquency that 
lie beyond the individual, in the pro- 
cesses and institutions of community 
life. The relevant concern for under- 
standing and action in the control of 
delinquency is not the delinquent act 
or the individual delinquent as such, 
but the framework of delinquency; 
that is, the terms and conditions of de- 
linquent careers. These terms and 
conditions are not only the perceivable 
shortcomings of important institutions 
such as the family, the community, the 
adolescent peer group, the school, the 
police and other agencies of correc- 
tion, but the latent and generally un- 
known ways in which these _institu- 
tions (especially the formal agencies 
of the law) alienate and estrange 


young people. 


These institutions and agencies are 
all too frequently and systematically 
mishandling the children with minor 
difficulties who come into their hands. 
Such failures contribute to the confir- 
mation of delinquency and in them- 
selves offer a focal target for programs 
of prevention, 


The problem must be attacked 
where the delinquency is produced, and 
this involves two major considerations. 
In preventive terms, a major focus 
should be directed upon these areas 
and regions which are disproportion- 
ately productive of crime and delin- 
quency. And, secondly, we must reex- 
amine and increase the capacity of 
the agencies of criminal justice which 
now too frequently aggravate the prob- 
lem by the purely negative measures 
of arrest and detention. 


In order to assess the true magni- 
tude of the juvenile delinquency prob- 


lem, we must examine more basic 
population and community conditions 
with which this problem is highly cor- 
related. Whenever certain definable 
population and social conditions obtain, 
juvenile delinquency and _ teen-age 
crime can be correspondingly noted. 
Past studies have shown: 


(1) That population movements in 
connection with urban growth and met- 
ropolitan development are highly as- 
sociated with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, 


(2) that these movements highlight 
certain geographic areas as dispropor- 
tionately contributory to higher rates 
of delinquency, and 


(3) that any program of action 
must address the problem in these more 
basic terms and at the points where 
these basic population and social pro- 
cesses are producing the conditions of 
which juvenile delinquency is an overt 
expression. 


As we have observed earlier, fifty 
per cent of all juvenile and teen-age 
offenders are reported from these por- 
tions of the American community in 
which live only twenty-five per cent 
of the youthful population. This dis- 
tribution is, of course, a direct func- 
tion of the overall structure, age, mo- 
bility, and residence of the population. 
Urbanization through the years has 
been the outgrowth of broad social 
and economic processes related to 
the industrialization of the United 
States, accelerated by two major wars. 
These processes have produced an un- 
expected and unplanned-for growth in 
population. Indeed, an earlier declin- 
ing birthrate has been reversed in the 
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postwar period and has produced an 
unprecedented number of children cur- 
rently entering the age groups among 
whom are reported increasing numbers 
of juvenile delinquents. It is the com- 
bination of changing population and 
growing urbanism, unsettling and dis- 
turbing local community life, that con- 
stitutes the core of the juvenile delin- 


quency problem. 


Every city of any size in the United 
States has its traditional areas of high 
delinquency. Numerous studies have 
fully documented this fact and have 
arrived at similar conclusions. These 


conclusions are: 


1. Rates of delinquency vary widely 
in different neighborhoods of every ur- 
ban center. 


2. The highest delinquency rates 
are in the low-income areas of the 
older inner sections of cities. Delin- 
quency rates decrease with distance 


from these sections. 


3. Exceptions in this general pat- 
tern prove the rule. They are ac- 
counted for by the presence of large 
industrial or commercial sub-centers, 
and delinquency rates decrease with 
distance from these sub-centers. 


4. Areas with high truancy rates 
are also characterized by high rates of 
juvenile and adult court commitments. 


5. Areas with high male juvenile 
delinquency rates also have high fe- 


male juvenile delinquency rates. 


6. Areas with high juvenile delin- 
quency rates in 1900 also had high ju- 





*Among others, see Shaw and McKay, 


Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas. 


Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942, 


venile delinquency rates in 1915, 1930, 
and, most recently, in the period from 
1945 to 1951. 


7. Juvenile delinquency rates for 
the various national and racial groups 
decrease as their residential distance 
from the industrial-commercial center 


or sub-centers increases. 


A recent Chicago study offers fur- 
ther corroboration of this pattern of 
delinquency distribution: 


Using the city-wide boy delinquen- 
cy rate as a norm of delinquency in- 
cidence, comparisons may be made 
of the various areas of the city. Of 
the seventy-five community areas, 
only twenty-two had rates higher 
than the city-wide rate of 5.7 de- 
linquents per 100 boys in the popu- 
lation. This indicates a concentra- 
tion of delinquents in a small num- 
ber of areas. The nine areas with 
the highest rates contain sixteen per 
cent of the city’s boy population, 
ages ten through sixteen, but had 
thirty-eight per cent of the delin- 
quents. Of the 8,000 alleged boy 
delinquents (. . . brought for the 
first time before the Family Court 
of Cook County on a petition al- 
leging delinquency) in the seven- 
year series (1945-51), over 3,000 
were residents of these nine areas.’ 


THe Famity UNper Stress 


The development of the metropoli- 
tan areas has established new commu- 
nity frontiers in which population 
movement at the periphery of such 
areas is producing a state of disorga- 
nization or unorganization characteris- 
tic of the older, inner sections of the 





"Research Department, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago, Statistics, 21: 
Nos. 7, 8, July and August, 1954. 
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As a result, delinquen- 


central cities. 
cy and teenage crime are emerging as 
an acute aspect of the development of 
the new suburban communities within 


the “metropolitan rings.” In_ short, 
the geographic concentration of the 
majority of delinquent youth is found 
in two contrasting zones of the metro- 
politan community. On the one hand 
there are the traditional areas of high 
delinquency, located mainly near and 
around the heart of our older cities. 
On the other hand, there are the new 
frontier areas at the outer fringe of 
these cities where increasing numbers 
of young people are reflecting the lack 
of an adequate institutional develop- 
ment and the lack of full community 
organization. 


The normative influence of family 
life is confounded and under consider- 
able strain in the rapidly-changing 
welter of present day life. The tradi- 
tional gap that always exists between 
generations has become wider as the 
result of increased mobility and migra- 
tion patterns both within the metropol- 
itan areas and between the rural areas 
and urban centers. This flux of pres- 
ent-day life is reflected in city families 
moving out of older deteriorated areas 
into less deprived areas or suburbs, 
while other families are moving into 
the cities to take up residence in the 
older areas being evacuated. As an 
incident of these broad movements, 
confused and conflicting patterns of 
family life have become the rule. Fam- 
ily stability is in constant hazard due 
to economic and cultural pressures as- 
sociated with residential dislocation. 


The problems of the parents are re- 


flected in relations with children that 


are confused, hostile, aggressive, and 
emotionally disturbing. Often there 
is a barrier of cultural training be- 
tween the parents raised in a tradition 
at variance with the social currents 
of urban industrial culture. 


SociaL MARGINALITY 
AND DELINQUENCY 


The economically-disadvantaged, re- 
cently-arrived immigrant groups have 
traditionally produced high delinquen- 
cy rates. In the studies of successive 
waves of immigration to the United 
States from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, it can be found that 
the most recently-arrived immigrant 
groups and those most vigorously ex- 
cluded from participation in the com- 
mon culture by virtue of language, eth- 
nic background, and religion were 
those most likely to produce high an- 
nual quotas of delinquency. as 


1 onan OD 


Whereas the problem of delinquen- 
cy before 1930 was mainly a problem 
of the American born child of foreign 
parentage, European, the: 
problem has shifted in recent years to 


notably 


the “new migrants” and new marginal. 
groups within the American scene: the: 
urban-drifting Negro, the Mexican, 
and the Puerto Rican. Once again, 
this is essentially due to socioeconomic 
barriers placed in the way of these 
groups; the ecological concentration 
and cultural segregation imposed upon 
them; and the development of a peculi- 
arly “delinquent subculture” into 
which many of their children are in-~ 
evitably drawn as a result of their cul- 


tural exclusion. 


In 1930, approximately two-fifths of 
the girl delinquents and half of the 
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male delinquents were of foreign born 
parentage. Today, the vast majority 
of offenders of both sexes, i.e., over 
seventy per cent, are native born and 
of native born parentage. Rates of 
delinquency among Negroes have risen 
significantly, as have the delinquency 
rates of Spanish-speaking peoples, no- 
tably the Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. 

Although Negroes represent 9.7 per 
cent of the total population of the na- 
tion, they contribute eighteen per cent 
to the total delinquency rate. In New 
York City five times as many Negro 
as white children appear in the juve- 
nile courts, despite the obverse ratio 
of the total population of the city. In 
Los Angeles County 4.2 per cent of 
the juvenile population under the age 
of eighteen was classified as Negro in 
the 1946 census, yet 10.3 per cent of 
all delinquent court cases involved Ne- 
gro children. In greater Los Angeles, 
where 13.9 per cent of the juvenile 
population is of Spanish-speaking mi- 
nority groups (primarily Mexican), 
34.9 per cent of all delinquents re- 
ported in 1947 were from this group. 


EstraNncep Youtu: Tue Gane 


Under these transitory conditions 
there have spontaneously emerged im- 
portant social groups which reflect the 
unmet needs of young people in the 
shapeless and unstructured life char- 
acteristic of such areas. These group- 
ings are youth’s own answer to the 
adult’s failure to provide leadership 
and collective experience through 
which young people can realize their 
needs and aspirations. These groups 
we know as the ubiquitous “street 
gangs” which are a commonplace in 
urban and rural America. They make 


up what has been generalized as 


“street corner society,’ with traditions, 
leadership, and norms independent and 
apart from those of conventional adult 


society. 


The street gang in urban neighbor- 
hoods is as stubbornly persistent in 
time as it is widely distributed in 
space. It transcends the generations 
and exists over a period of many years. 
Certain street corners in Chicago, De- 
troit, New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia have been the “hang out” of 
boys’ gangs for over forty years. 
Through the gang the youngster re- 
ceives the support, approval, status, 
and adventure he seeks, as well as his 
knowledge of people and the world, 
none of which are adequately provided 
by adult-sponsored programs or the 
home. Hence the gang substitutes for 
conventional sources of behavior norms, 
and in lieu of the traditional controls 
and influences that are weak and uncer- 
tain. The street gang is not neces- 
sarily an evil association. Rather, its 
activities reflect the shortcomings of 
the adult community. 


Although its membership is  con- 
stantly changing because individuals 
come and go, the gang persists. It 
continuously recruits younger members 
and reflects ethnic, racial, and terri- 
torial dimensions. The changing 
membership, yet persistent social con- 
tent of hostility and crime of one Chi- 
cago gang has been described by one 
of its members (aged 11) in the fol- 
lowing language: “The old guys, 
they’re married or in the Army or in 
the joint [state penitentiary]. The 
middle guys, they’re in Charley Town 
[the state training school]. The 
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young guys, like me, we're pulling all 
the jobs [crimes].” 


The functions that the gang per- 
forms for its members are almost self- 
evident. It is a source of adventure, so- 
cial approval, training in the skills and 
lore of the streets, and of collective 
support. It becomes an agency for 
transmitting to new recruits the delin- 
quent values of the older, venerated 
members. But most important, it is 
a social group which is hostile and in 
conflict with the adult generation. It 
communicates to its members a social 
content concerned with crime and mat- 
ters beyond the pale. “Street gang 
workers” in New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, and other cities have worked 
with aggressive, violent, and criminal 
gangs, and have had some success in 
redirecting the gang’s activities into 
more socially acceptable channels. 


For many young people, after the 
failure of the home, the street gang is 
the most important social institution. 
It follows that some members are com- 
pletely caught up in its organization 
and influence, while others are less ac- 
tive members. The decisive variable 
is the attractiveness and cohesiveness 
of the home life of the individual. 
This determines the nature and degree 
of his gang involvement. 


EstrRaNGeD YouTH: THE SCHOOL 


The delinquent child with whom we 
are concerned enters the school system 
at about the same time that the street 
corner world invites him, and at about 
the same time that his first marginal 
behavior is noted by the adults around 
him. Indeed, the school is often the 
first formidable adult experience out- 


side the parental circle which offers 
the troubled child a challenging pro- 
gram of enforceable rules and regula- 
tions, of periodic trials and tests, and 
of constant discipline. In this critical 
transition the educators have taken 
note of the large number of young per- 
sons whom they see in their early con- 
tacts as emotionally disturbed and/or 
socially delinquent. Abrahamson, the 
Gluecks, and others have reported the 
experience of school authorities. Their 
findings indicate that upwards of ten 
per cent of school children exhibit 
symptoms of serious emotional disturb- 
ance and in some problem areas in 
urban communities as many as twenty 
per cent are so disturbed. Furthermore, 
in eighty per cent of the schools. of 
America, Abrahamson observes, there 
exist no personnel equipped to deal 
with the special problems of these emo- 
tionally-disturbed children. In fact, 
outside the schools the country over 
there are only thirty specialized resi- 
dential treatment centers for emotion- 
ally disturbed children, and these take 
care of only 1,500 children yearly. 
The questionable behavior which iden- 
tifies these disturbed young people to 
the school authorities is not at first a 
self-conscious delinquency, but rather 
a way of acting out impulses and a 
seeking of excitement and response. 
But, nevertheless, the school receives 
these children who have developed res- 
ervations about adult controls and 
norms in their inadequate family life. 
In the confused minds of such young- 
sters, the “gang” stands outside and 
against the school, offering a source 
of interest, excitement, and emotional 


support. It is not surprising that the 


school becomes for many of these chil- 
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dren a forbidding environment, exces- 
sively restrictive and with inflexible 
rules. The classroom suffers by com- 
parison with the permissiveness of the 
street and the gang. 


Problem Behavior in the Schools— 
These pre-delinquents of the school 
are of two general types. There 
are those who are so disturbed by 
their family life that they are problems 
in the earliest grades. In their first 
few years these children exhibit ag- 
gressive and uncontrollable behavior, 
truancy, and retardation in academic 
pursuits. These are the children who 
disturb the classroom situation, and it 
is felt they must be removed in order 
that the others will not be retarded in 
their progress. These children fall 
out of the regular school and into the 
special schools for behavior or academ- 
ic problems. They are passed along 
to the closed schools for the incor- 
rigible truant (twenty-five per cent of 
all delinquents have extensive histor- 
ies of chronic truancy. Some degree 
of truancy is recorded in the back- 
ground of almost every delinquent.) 
Among these are found the children 
who exhibit behavior that is sympto- 
matic of psychotic or pre-psychotic 
disposition. It is this group, of whom 
the schools are well aware, that is 
the least responsive element among the 
delinquents. It is from this circle that 
the compulsive offender is developed; 
those who in later years commit the 
more serious crimes of personal vio- 


lence. 


The second type of problem beha- 
vior is far more common, while less 
striking. Like those of the first class, 
their future behavior is indicated by 


their school problems. These children 
may remain in the school system, but 
they are slow readers, non-attentive, 
often truant, and frequently a behavior 
problem. They are dragged along by 
the lock-step of the age-graded school 
system into areas where their acquired 
skills are not competent to carry them. 
If male, they enter the vocational as- 
pects of the school program; if fe- 
male, the commercial or home-making 
aspects. But both continue to fall 
further behind in the other areas of 
the school curriculum. Sooner or later 
these children are lost, at either the 
end of the eighth grade or at some 
point in the ninth or tenth grade. This 
is the age at which compulsory educa- 
tion ends, 


The “Drop-Outs” and “Truants”— 
These are the “drop-outs.” Over 
600,000 young people annually drop 
out of high school before graduation, 
and over one-half of these are unem- 
ployed for various reasons. In this 
group we find the discouraged and 
aimless, those without purpose, often 
“killing time” while awaiting the call 
to military service. Here again the 
“gang” fills the void. Among these 
drop-outs we find the overwhelming 
majority of those who have stolen 
seventy per cent of all automobile 
thefts reported by the police, as well 
as those who are responsible for the 
alarming upturn in vandalism. It is 
precisely among these out-of-school 
and yet of school-age young people 
that delinquency is centered. In 1952, 
sixty-one per cent of all the delinquents 
between eight and seventeen years of 
age were not enrolled in_ school. 
Whether they were out of school be- 
cause of their delinquency or in trouble 
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because they were not in school is 
academic. The real significance of 
these data lies in the fact that the 
school experience is a challenging fo- 
cal point for a more realistic and con- 
structive treatment of the problems of 
those who reject the school or whom 
The break- 
down by age groups of school drop- 


the school has rejected. 


outs is even more revealing. Ninety- 
five per cent of the seventeen-year- 
olds adjudged delinquent were re- 
corded as school drop-outs; eighty-five 
per cent of the sixteen-year-olds; and 
fifty per cent of the fifteen-year-olds. 
Over 30,000 youngsters fourteen years 
of age or younger who were declared 
delinquent were also absent from the 
school rolls. 


School drop-outs make up a striking 
proportion of delinquents: three out 
of five delinquents are school drop- 
outs. Drop-outs are clearly potential 
delinquents. By the same token, the 
school can be a source of strength in 


controlling the problem. 


As has been shown, the first type of 
school problem child is seriously dis- 
turbed and comes to the attention of 
the school authorities early. The sec- 
ond type has an equally serious malad- 
but 


methods of diagnosis. 


justment requires more subtle 
1 


Once the child has left the regular 


school, whether at an early age 
through administrative fiat as unteach- 
able or uncontrollable, or at a later 
age when the statutory requirements 
for attendance lapse, the school has 
lost the opportunity to work construc- 
tively with the child. In the 


case the child is already in the hands 


former 


of what must be viewed as a punitive 
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agency, in the “closed school,” and 
will clearly be a continuing problem 
in the community. In the latter case, 
the child’s time is no longer taken up 
by the school so he falls prey to the 
Work is eith- 
er unavailable or the youngster is pre- 
cluded from work by the child labor 


laws. 


“street corner society.” 


This merely sets the scene for 
an intensified, sustained experience 
with the gang and a restless search 
for “kicks.” 


free time for one facile in the ways 


This sudden increase in 


of the delinquent community or, if 
not so facile, having others eager to 
further his knowledge, starts a pattern 
of behavior which inevitably brings 
him into conflict with the police and 
the courts. 


ALIENATED YOUTH: 
Tue Pouice AND THE CourRTs 


The activities of the street gang: 
fighting, petty theft, or the destruc- 
tion of property, sooner or later at- 
tract the attention of the police agen- 
These 


come to the attention of the police, but 


cies. delinquents generally 
their offenses have nothing to do with 
the degree of criminal sophistication 
of the delinquent. Many times the 
act which is perpetrated is one which 
the delinquent views as normal beha- 
vior in the community and he (the de- 
linquent) is surprised at the exagger- 
ated concern the adult community ex- 
presses in connection with his activi- 
ties. Often, in a single arrest, first 
offenders who are with the gang for 
the first time and members who are 
completely enmeshed in the delinquent 
value system and who are compulsive 


offenders, will come into custody at 
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the same time. Until this time there 
is great heterogeneity in the experi- 
ence of the delinquents and, therefore, 
in their social-psychological maladjust- 
ments and the etiologies of these mal- 
adjustments, but at the point of ar- 
rest the police agencies are interested 
in offenders and offenses, not in malad- 
justments. The emphasis is nearly al- 
ways exclusively upon arrest and de- 
tention. The juvenile is either turned 
loose at the station or turned over to 
the juvenile court authorities as a re- 
sult of the arrest. The criterion of 
judgment for an offender to become 
either a “station adjustment” or to 
be placed in the hands of the court 
authorities is vague, uninformed, and 
frequently irresponsible. Upon re- 
flection it may appear strange that 
the police have no more positive réle 
to play than to offer the offender the 
alternatives of a “pass” or a court re- 
ferral and record. 


The two alternatives most frequent- 
ly used by the police, the “station ad- 
justment” and the juvenile court re- 
ferral, represent a rather narrow dis- 
cretionary view by police agencies of 
the services which could be afforded 
by them. In a 1952 Children’s Bu- 
reau study, with 402 jurisdictions hav- 
ing juvenile specialists reporting, the 
median referral rate to the juvenile 
court was eighteen children per one 
hundred known to the police. Thus 
eighty-two per cent were officially 
handled by the police in the form of 
station adjustments. In those juris- 
dictions where no juvenile specialists 
operated within the departments, sev- 
enty-three per cent of the children 
known to the police were handled by 
station adjustment. 


The consequences of those ratios of 
station adjustments and referrals to 
the juvenile court are unknown. A 
station adjustment bears the stamp of 
official police action and should, there- 
fore, be the result of careful study,. 
evaluation, and planning, although this 
is seldom the case. The results of 
such action are not calculable, due to 
lack of any clear-cut or standardized 
criteria for the assessment of police- 
juvenile relations. If the quality and 
number of police juvenile specialists: 
is a measure of the efficacy of these 
procedures, then the “technique” of 
station adjustments leaves much to be: 
desired. 


Police juvenile bureaus have devel- 
oped helter-skelter in response to two 
general and opposing public senti- 
ments. The first is the pressure that 
the public exerts to have the police 
treat the problem of juvenile criminals: 
in a manner which distinguishes them 
from adults. On the other hand, there 
is the demand of the public that the 
police apprehend “young hoodlums” or 
juvenile “wolf-packs.” Thus _ police 
juvenile bureaus are, in part, composed 
of personable young officers whose 
function it is to serve as public rela- 
tions agents in the department’s 
speakers’ bureau. They seek to recon- 
cile these contradictory aims by ad- 
dressing meetings for and about youth, 
in response to the sentiment for dif- 
ferentiating juvenile from adult offen- 
ders. But, in fact, the police juvenile 
bureau acts to arrest and detain juve- 
nile law violators just as the depart- 
ment as a whole acts toward older law 
violators. 


The juvenile bureau is usually the 
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step-child of the whole police depart- 
ment. Its ranks are usually swelled 
by older or infirm officers too young 
to retire, the disciplinary problems of 
other branches in the police depart- 
ment, and a miscellaneous assortment 
of policemen selected because they 
“like kids.’ The haphazard result of 
such a personnel policy, or rather lack 
of policy, for the selection of officers 
to deal with maladjusted youth can 
only produce contempt for the police 
in the minds of the youthful offenders. 


A further problem is that the public 
expects immediate disciplinary action 
by the police against juveniles who are 
defined as vicious or incorrigible in the 
public mind. Positive relationships 
with juveniles are difficult to estab- 
lish and maintain when the mass media 
echo the sentiments of top police ad- 
ministrators: “Officials Draft Juve- 
nile War Strategy” and “Police Crack- 
Down on Teen Gangs O.K.’d.” The 
pressures of the public, the mass 
media, and the heads of police depart- 
ments handicap even the best juvenile 
bureau. All of these factors make po- 
lice relationships with juveniles ex- 
tremely dubious and even outright 
damaging to the young person. 


The alternative to station adjust- 
ments used by the police is referral 
to the juvenile court. It has already 
been made apparent that the distinc- 
tion between being referred to the ju- 
venile court or being disposed of 
through a station adjustment is based 
on nebulous criteria. This may 
come about for any number of reasons, 
none of which can be made explicit. 
When the juvenile is transferred to 
the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, 


he is interviewed by social workers 
who, just like juvenile officers, vary 
greatly in the quality and degree of 
their training and in their attitude to- 
ward young people. But, nonetheless, 
their underlying assumption is that 
the alleged delinquent is such chiefly 
by virtue of his arrest. The court has 
the choice of detaining the offender 
or of returning him to his home to 
await further court action. Should 
the given offender be sent home by 
the juvenile court, the police who com- 
mitted him originally interpret such 
an action as unwarranted leniency. 
The police, therefore, respond by pick- 
ing up many other juveniles and by 
referring them to the juvenile court, 
thereby overloading the court with 
work in retaliation for the court’s be- 
ing “soft” on delinquents. In nearly 
every city there is a serious problem 
of poor or strained relationships be- 
tween the juvenile court and the po- 
lice. 


Education for Crime--In every as- 
pect, the court process has important 
effects on the offender, but the most 
serious consequences occur when the 
experience is extended over a long pe- 
riod of time and includes the entire 
cycle of contacts with the police, the 
court, and the detention home. Single, 
unpublicized experiences with the po- 
lice may not have such serious effects, 
but a long-term involvement is nearly 
always damaging to the offender. So- 
phisticated and unsophisticated offen- 
ders alike are held under the same 
conditions in the detention home. The 
young offender, already in conflict with 
adult standards, is further alienated 
by the procedures employed: he is 
committed to a place where there are 
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many others who are hostile to the 
adult world and as emotionally ag- 
grieved as he. In this institution the 
only real distinction made between of- 
fenders is to segregate them only in 
terms of custodial convenience. This 
allows the unsophisticated offender 
free contact with the more advanced 
offender, who rationalizes and explains 
to him from the delinquent point of 
view the ways of the police, the courts 
and the training school. This makes 
the detention home in fact a school 
for crime. Most juvenile institutions, 
euphemistically called training schools, 
houses of refuge, correctional homes, 
and detention quarters, are, in fact, 
schools for crime. 


The Official Label: Stigma and Re- 
jection—After detention comes the 
court appearance where the young per- 
son receives his official label as a ju- 
venile delinquent. Even if placed on 
probation, the offender carries back 
to the community the brand of an ex- 
perience that will remain with him 
permanently. This experience makes 
the youngster sure of only one thing; 
that he is somehow different and 
worse than other youngsters. This 
fact is dramatized and_ reinforced 
for him by the whole range of 
enforcement, judicial, and _  deten- 
tional procedures he has experienced. 
On his return to the community this 
new view of himself appears to con- 
front him, not only in the eyes of 
adults, but also in the eyes of his 
peers. The community’s reception of 
the returning offender will vary with 
the level and quality of delinquent 
life in his home neighborhood. In 
the community where delinquency is 
prevalent the returning offender will 


be welcomed back by the street corner 
gang as one who has acquired the 
necessary symbols of delinquent status. 
In the communities which honor the 
moral and legal code, he will be alien- 
ated from conventional standards be- 
cause the community will tend to re- 
ject him. Both of these community 
reactions affirm the delinquent self-con- 
ception which results from a_ purely 
negative contact with the police and 
the courts. This process of alienation 
from conventional standards and con- 
flict with the agencies of law enforce- 
ment is one that is seldom reversed. 
The youngster and the gang graduate 
to new forms of delinquent behavior 
and the vicious spiral of conflict and 
nonconformity continues at an increas- 
ing pace until the unself-conscious 
delinquent is self-identified and thus 
placed permanently on the other side 
of the law. In unison, the police, the 
courts, and the penal institutions often 
maladjust the young person so serious- 
ly through what is accepted as “nor- 
mal” procedures that finally the cru- 
cial experience is the confirming of 
the young person in the life of adult 
crime. 


PorpuLar MytH AND Fancy 


Considerable time and energy have 
been expended by American communi- 
ties with a view to the prevention and 
treatment of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency. The relatively poor success 
which has attended these efforts can- 
not be lightly dismissed. Facts such 
as have been set forth are not gener- 
ally accepted, and, when they are, it 
is too often with the reservation and 
restraint born out of controversy and 


opinionated discussion. Delinquency, 
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like the weather, is a subject con- 
cerning which nearly everyone has a 
pet theory or a private opinion. The 
facts are usually strained in the light 
of personal cure-alls and panaceas. 
More frequently than not the propos- 
als for doing something about juvenile 
delinquency have little relation to its 
etiology or process. Indeed, as is 
characteristic of social problems in gen- 
eral, the control of juvenile delinquen- 
cy is confounded by the presence of 
rather widely entertained popular no- 
tions. Like the air one breathes, they 
are taken for granted, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have been proved 
wanting and are at odds with the re- 
sults of objective investigation and 
study. Doing something about delin- 
quency means that the public and the 
larger community from which crime 
springs has decided to do something 
to itself. To really make a difference 
may require doing something of a 
quite serious consequence for our tra- 
ditional affairs and private interests. 
Most of us have not the slightest idea 
that the juvenile delinquency or crime 
we collectively frown upon may in- 
volve our own personal and social re- 
The general public clings, 


almost desperately, to views about de- 


lations. 


linquency which are false and self- 
defeating. But in so doing, the pat- 
terns of treatment and prevention, re- 
flecting as they do these fallacious no- 
tions, are also self-defeating. 


To deal effectively with delinquency 
is not alone to find new formulae or 
methods, or to reveal hitherto unknown 
facts, but in the main to heed, to make 
use of what is already known. We 
must present this knowledge as an an- 
tidote to popular fears and fancies. 


To do something about delinquency re- 
quires doing something about the cob- 
web-like myths that obscure the think- 
ing of the average citizen. Why do 
the police, the school, the church, even 
parents persist in the irrelevancies and 
negative performances which every- 
where plague us? Why this inordinate 
trust in arrest and incarceration as 
an answer to delinquency? Suffice it 
here to note that society may be satis- 
fying its own needs, its own emotional 
requirements, and these may have 
little, if anything, to do with the fate 
and future prospects of the individual 
who has erred. Proposals for dealing 
with delinquency must take note of 
public attitudes as well as the inven- 
tion of adequate techniques. For tech- 
niques without an appropriate revision 
of certain of our popular beliefs will 
leave us as we presently are. Many 
of our current specialized techniques 
for working with juveniles are only 
new in form while old in substance. 
Too often the juvenile or family court 
is only a new name for the old ma- 
chinery. It has been pressed into the 
old mold by the persistent pressures 
of popular myths that hold the public 
fast. What must be done if we would 
come to grips with the problem must 
be of such a nature as to challenge 
these ancient views. More frequently 
than not the public may find their 
notions in outright conflict with the 
results of objective research. 


Here are a few of the ghosts that 
should have been interred long ago but 
bedevil the public yet: 


1. “All delinquents are alike.” 
(They are alike only in the com- 
mon name we give them: delin- 
quent. ) 
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2. “Severe punishment is the ulti- 
mate effective deterrent.’ (It is 
the swiftness and certainty of 
justice which impresses, not the 
severity of punishment.) 

. “The delinquent has been effec- 
tively treated if he is removed 
from our sight.” (Every young- 
ster must one day return to the 
community. We take an enor- 
mous calculated risk by placing 
him in a correctional institution.) 

+. “The first offender should be 
merely admonished and thus giv- 
en another chance.” (This alone 
usually breeds contempt for the 
law. A real chance requires ad- 
dressing the youngster’s underly- 
ing needs, placing him in touch 
with persons or agencies equipped 
to cope with those needs.) 

. “There is a single and simple 
solution of the delinquency 
problem.” (There is none. If 
addressed in a community con- 
tert, we may be able to bring to 
bear those aspects of community 
life which relate to each child’s 
needs. ) 


i) 


or 


These false ideas continue to charac- 
terize the thinking of the general pub- 
lic. True, they are not always ex- 
pressed as simple opinions nor are 
they regarded as uniformly correct, 
but they are really more basic. They 
are not necessarily what people see or 
experience in an individual delinquent; 
they are, rather, unwitting doctrines 
by means of which the public perceives 
and acts toward delinquents collective- 


ly. 
THe NEED FoR 
RELEVANCE IN ACTION 


As has been observed, juvenile de- 
linquency is a projection of community 
life and reflects in time and space the 


changes which the community is ex- 


periencing. On the one hand, delin- 
quency relates to long established lo. 
cal conditions and relationships; on the 
other hand it relates to the stresses 
and strains which are accompanying 
basic transformations in the redistri- 
bution and resettlement of the popv- 
For the 
present and the immediate future, 
these conditions and influences can be 


lation on a national scale. 


generalized in a few succinct and rela- 
ted propositions. It is to these facts, 
conditions, and relationships that any 
bona fide effort in the control of juve- 
nile delinquency must be addressed. 
Prevention and effective treatment re- 
quire that delinquency be recognized 
in generic terms; that its processes 
and relationships be grasped; and that 
it be dealt with as a problem of na- 
tional proportions. Whatever is pro- 
posed must have the effect of sensitiz- 
ing and enlarging the understanding, 
and hence competency, of the law en- 
forcement agencies. This means, in a 
broad sense, increasing the capacity of 
local communities to recognize the spe- 
cific problems and diffiulties of young 
people for what they really are. Chil- 
dren in difficulty will be rescued, or 
their problems will be adequately an- 
ticipated, only if the children are re- 
garded in the light of the conditions 
and processes which are shaping them. 
The juvenile delinquent is always a 
person whose spiritual, emotional, edu- 
cational and/or social needs are not 
being met. Hence, it becomes clear, 
the target is not the delinquent act, 
nor again the individual person who 
commits it, but the framework inside 
of which the delinquent career is in- 
itiated, nurtured, and confirmed. 


Juvenile delinquency must be realis- 
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tically and soberly attacked where the 
delinquency is produced and its points 
of later aggravation. This involves 
two basic considerations. First, there 
should be a new focus upon those spe- 
cific areas and regions which produce 
disproportionate amounts of crime and 
juvenile delinquency. Second, we 
must reexamine those aspects of crim- 
inal justice which now generally con- 
tribute to the aggravation of delin- 
quency by their singular and excessive 
reliance on the negative measures of 
arrest and detention. We must in- 
crease the understanding of the agen- 
cies of criminal justice, change their 
philosophy, and give them new skills 
and techniques which wil permit them 
to discharge their functions in a new 
and constructive manner. 


There are two agencies (the school 
and the police), of crucial importance 
in the career of the deviant or dis- 
turbed child which afford an oppor- 
tunity for addressing his needs on a 
mass basis. These agencies offer us 
a prospect of effectively minimizing 
the stigmatizing and alienating influen- 
ces which are so widespread and so 
influential in the development of the 
juvenile delinquent. 


The complexities of present day so- 
cial life make almost certain that 
large numbers of young people before 


maturity will exhibit questionable and 
deviant behaviorisms. The problem 
before us is whether these deviations 
can be checked before they become se- 
rious disabling traits, or whether they 
will become so aggravated as to dam- 
age the community and estrange the 
actor. 


The school and the police are two 
agencies which unlike all others have 
occasion to experience, and to visit 
their experience upon, every officially 
delinquent child. In nearly all in- 
stances of formal delinquency, the 
records show an extended history of 
truancy, incorrigibility, or some other 
form of deviant behavior which has 
first been manifested or has been si- 
multaneously manifested within the 
school situation. As to the police, 
they, of course, are the official agents 
of the community in receiving and in- 
vestigating complaints, or of directly 
arresting, holding for court, or dis- 
posing of as “station adjustments” the 
youngsters who are in violation of the 
law. These two agencies, because of 
their critical involvement in the ca 
reers of potential and actual delin- 
quents, because they stand in relation 
to the whole community and offer a 
point through which the problem can 


be addressed nationally, command our 


attention. 








CHAPTER X 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE AGENCIES AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Rose C. THomas 


Associate Professor of Social Work, Howard University 


There is perhaps, no community in 
America whose social, political, edu- 
cational, and _ religious institutions 
function so perfectly that the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency does not belie 
the attendant social ills that lurk be- 
neath the surface. The prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency 
therefore, is a many-faceted problem 
requiring the imaginative use of every 
resource in the community. Family and 
child welfare agencies are among the 
resources used not only to prevent de- 
linquency, a symptom of social malad- 
justment, but to deal with disruptive 
forces of family life which may pro- 


duce juvenile delinquency. 


The provision of social services to 
children and youth by public and pri- 
vate agencies is predicated on the prin- 
ciple that parents have primary re- 
sponsibility for meeting the needs of 
their own children — be they physical, 
social or emotional; and that where 
need exists, society has an obligation 
to help parents by furnishing resources 
and services, including social services, 
to meet the needs of children. Society 
has a moral responsibility to promote 
conditions which facilitate wholesome 
development of family life in a man- 
ner beneficial to children, the family 


and the community. 


Society has an obligation to assume 


responsibility for children when par- 
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ents fail them. In the case of “inade- 
quate parents,’ public agencies are 
held accountable to promote and safe- 
guard the welfare of children. The 
promotion and preservation of family 
life requires a comprehensive program 
which extends beyond “essential” serv- 
ices established by law and for that 
reason most communities have estab- 
lished a variety of voluntary or pri- 
vately incorporated social agencies, 
among them family service agencies, 
child welfare agencies or a_ family 


agency whose program encompasses 


both services just mentioned. 


Public and private family agencies 
include in their objectives services and 
activities designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency but the primary focus is 
the family, for it is in the family life 
that the seeds of values, demands and 
conformities are planted, nurtured and 
grow. But for healthy growth the 
family must derive support and group 
strength from the community. Denied 
this strength via isolation, discrimina- 
tion or exclusion, members of the fam- 
ily may be motivated to strike back at 


the community which with-held its 
sanctions. 
“Preventive services” to children 


and their families is used here to de- 
scribe services rendered to children 
who are in danger of being declared 
delinquent by legal authority, Since 
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juvenile delinquency is what the law 
says it is in a particular state or local- 
ity, its precise definition may vary 
from one community to another, and its 
prevention is inextricably bound to the 
society which defines that which is or 
is not acceptable to it.’ 


“Preventive services in public 
welfare encompasses responsibility 
for: 


1. Identifying those things in 
community life that hinder and pro- 
mote healthy family living and max- 
imum development, and the early 
identification of individual need: 2. 
providing those social services and 
facilities to meet individual and 
family needs; 3. Stimulating appro- 
priate action to develop those com- 
munity resources and facilities re- 
quired.” 


and 
which include in their goals preven- 


Family children’s agencies 
tion of juvenile delinquency can be 


divided into two broad classifications: 
1. Agencies which are supported by 
public funds, and 


2. Agencies which are supported by 
private funds. 


Pusiic FAMILY AND 
Cuitp WELFARE SERVICES 


Public child welfare 


children in their own homes may be 


services to 


classified into two groups, preventive 
services and protective services. The 
largest group of recipients of pre- 
ventive services is the group receiving 





‘Sol Rubin, “The Legal Character of Ju- 
venile Delinquency,” The Annals, Am. 
Academy Political and Social Science, 261: 
1, 1949, 

*Preventive and Protective Services to 
Children, A Responsibility of the Public 
—— Agency, A. P. W. A. Mr 1958, 
p. 


public assistance under the provisions 
of Aid to Dependent Children of the 
Social Security Act. The “intent of the 
Congress in providing care for the de- 
pendent child under 18, deprived of 
parental support was to see that these 
children had the opportunity to grow 
up in a way that would most likely in- 
sure their development into responsible 
citizens.” The magnitude of the pro- 
gram can be estimated when considera- 
tion is given to the fact that approxi- 
mately 34 of a million families with 
over 2,000,000 children were cared for 
at a cost of $888,000,000 in 1958*. Un- 
derlying the Congressional declaration 
of policy is the firm belief of Amer- 
icans that one’s social development is 
firmly rooted in the bosom of one’s 
family. Basic to the purpose of the 
program is the fact that payments are 
made in behalf of the child, and any 
benefits accrued by other members of 
the family are secondary gains. 


Of statistical interest and social sig- 
nificance are the following character- 
istics of ADC 
grants. One father out of every seven 
families was dead, and one father of 


families receiving 


every four families was incapacitated. 
On the other hand, over 50 per cent of 
the families were fatherless for reason 
of death, desertion, abandonment, un- 
from the 


married or living apart 


mother. 


Although the purpose of the ADC 
program is stated clearly in the inter- 
est of children, many critics believe it 
encourages mothers to become depen- 
dent and immoral. But it is question- 





°Ernest F. Witte, “Children in the Public 
Assistance Family” Child Welfare Ja 1959, 
p. 20. 

‘Ibid. 
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able whether an “able-bodied” mother 
would prefer the sum of $8.00 per 
week for her child to gainful employ- 
ment for herself. Somehow critics con- 
demn a program designed to safeguard 
the welfare of children by leveling 
their attacks on the mother, especially 
the unwed Negro mother. 


Despite unfavorable sentiment 
against the ADC program some agen- 
cies are engaged in work with ADC 
mothers which demonstrates that social 
workers are helping them to carry the 
parental role responsibly. 

For example, the Department of 
Public Welfare of Baltimore, Mary- 
land states: 


“To the ADC mother who has been 
the target of so much criticism be- 
cause she has permitted herself to 
be involved in several irresponsible 
relationships, we say frankly that 
the agency and community know 
that this is not good for children. 
Can she do something more respon- 
sible? Does she want to... It is 
when the agency is firm and clear 
about this and holds parents to their 
responsibility as parents that some- 
thing does happen.’” 


In regard to absence of the father 
from the home, an outstanding social 
worker and educator writes with con- 


viction: 


“It is true that an increasing num- 
ber of ADC families have a di- 
vorced, separated or deserting 
father, but this is true of families 
throughout the U. S. Could it be 
that ADC is a reflection of the sit- 
uation in family life generally, al- 
though the impact upon this econ- 
omically insecure group of families 





*Mazie Rappaport, “Protective Services 
In An Urban Community,” (Balt., Md. 
mimeo. copy, N 1956, p. 11. 
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may be greater than among other 
groups?’” 


More specifically in relation to the 
Negro mother, Dr. Witte questions 
whether it is abnormal that illegitimate 
births and therefore a larger number of 
ADC recipients should be found in a 
culture which accords inferior economic 
opportunities and social status to this 
racial group. Moreover, basic research 
now in progress’ weakens stereotyped 
thinking in “the Negro 
view of conclusive data 
which reveals that the middle class 
Negro working mother desires and ez- 


regard to 
mother” in 


pects to work while assuming responsi- 
bility for household duties and child 
rearing—a socio-cultural component of 
American life. 


Other public services of general re- 
lief to family groups which indirectly 
serve to prevent juvenile delinquency 
are programs such as, Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance and Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The purpose, methods of 
administering and the recipients of 
services would be better understood if 
the public gave more serious considera- 
tion to the fact that family and child 
welfare workers are called upon to re- 
habilitate persons whose preparation for 
responsible parenthood has been inade- 
quate; whose patterns of relationships 
reflect earlier patterns of parent-child 
relationships. Without goal-directed ac- 
tivity and help from imaginative social 
the 


which mothers repeat the pattern of re- 


workers, cycle begins anew in 





‘Ernest F. Witte, Op. cit., p. 21 
"Thomas Gillette, Research in Progress, 
Washington D.C.: Nat'l. Inst. of Health. 
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lationships they had with their own 


mothers.” 


PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


The second type of public service 
designed to strengthen family life 
through services to children and youth 
in their own homes is Protective Serv- 
ices. “Protective services” is a spec- 
ialized social service for children who 
are neglected, exploited, abused or who 
are without proper custody or guard- 
ianship. Most states have enacted leg- 
islation in conformity with federal leg- 
islation safeguarding the rights of 
children, and family and child welfare 
agencies offer protective services unso- 
licited, to neglecting parents but in the 
interest of children. Caseworkers who 
serve parents and children within this 
category seek to bring to parents an 
conditions in the 
home in need of change, and look to the 


understanding of 


community for supportive help through 
schools, courts, and other sources. In 
other words, the welfare of children is 
deemed to be the conscience of a re- 
sponsible citizenry.’ Because vested au- 
thority is conferred by law upon the 
protective agency, it has an obligation 
to “safeguard the health, welfare, and 
the emotional, spiritual, or moral well- 
being of children through court ac- 
tion” if neglect endangers the well- 
being of children in their own homes. 
Moreover, the protective agency ful- 
fills the community’s obligation which 
guarantees the rights of children. Un- 
like the voluntary agency which may 





"Rose C. Thomas, Mother-Daughter Re- 
lationships and Social Behavior, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Catholic Univ. Press, 1955. 
_ "Vincent De Francis, Child Protective 
Services in the U.S., Denver: A. H. A. 
1956, pp 11-14. 
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withdraw with or without the consent 
of the client or vice versa, the protec- 
tive agency must continue until the 
goal of child protection is reached — 
in the same or some other setting. 


Underlying a sound protective serv- 
ice is a philosophy which includes a 
belief in help rather than punishment 
to bring about change in parents who 
have neglected their children; knowl- 
edge that neglect is likely to be the 
product of the parents’ inability to 
find a solution to personal or family 
problems; and the concept that parent- 
hood and child care mirror the life 
experiences of the parents. Beneath a 
recognition of these tenets, there must 
be an understanding of the inability of 
parents to adjust to the culture be- 
cause of economic, environmental and 
social pressures, moral stresses and 
emotional tensions which have influ- 
enced their attitudes and behavior; and 
that these have produced children in 
need of protective services. 


ft 


The extent of protective services to 
children is determined by each state. 
Some communities are lacking in serv- 
ices because responsibility for child 
protection is not clearly fixed nor wel- 
fare’s responsibility implemented by 
statutes. Although welfare departments 
may call upon voluntary agencies to 
offer their services to children, the ob- 
ligation to protect both the child and 
the community cannot be delegated. A 
nation-wide study conducted in 1956 
by the American Humane Association 
revealed that no one pattern existed for 
protection of the neglected child. For 
instance, 33 states and the District of 
Columbia impose legislative responsi- 
bility on the public welfare agency; 
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nine states have neither public nor 
private agencies with responsibility for 
child protective services. 


Administering the protective func- 
tion to children is made difficult by 
workers who have a misconception of 
their “authoritative function” in serv- 
ing parents guilty of neglect. One wel- 


fare administrator observed: 


“Workers who are troubled about 
the use of authority need to know 
that this authority stems mainly 
from understanding, observation, 
and sound conclusions, coupled with 
skill, sensitivity, and ability to help 
parents to move to free the child 
from damaging situations. In brief, 
protective service is good casework 
service applied to neglect and 
abuse.” 

More than 432,000 children received 
protective service care in 1956: 
177,000 in their own homes, 182,000 
in foster homes and 73,000 were dom- 
iciled in institutions according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the U. S. Chlidren’s 
Bureau. The figures reflect a 21 per 
cent increase in services in the 10 year 
period 1946-1956 and it may be as- 
sumed that there is a correlation be- 
tween and in- 
creased need for help in families where 
social pathology is a disruptive pres- 
sure on normal child development. 


increase in services 


Foster Care SERVICES 


Foster care service is another means 
used by family and children’s agencies 
to provide for children who cannot re- 
main in the home of their parents. In 


“Fred Delliquadri, “What Is The Pub- 
lic Welfare Agency’s Responsibility In 
Providing Preventive and Protective Serv- 
ices To Children?” Preventive and Protec- 
tive Services to Children, A. P. W. A., Chi- 
cago: Mr 1958. 
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earlier years this was the primary 
focus of child welfare services but to- 
day, child welfare workers realize from 
long experience the hazards they face 
in trying to provide a continuous fos- 
ter home children. 
Through their behavior children have 


placement for 


revealed how they cling to their own 
home, family, friends and early asso- 


ciates. 


The number of children served by 


state and local welfare programs 
throughout the country is larger than 
the number provided for in their own 
homes.” In 1955, 400,000 children re- 
ceived placement services at a cost of 
$96,000,000 for their 


alone. 


maintenance 


VotunTarRy FAMILY AND 
Cuitp WELFARE AGENCIES 


When attention is turned to volun- 
tary family and child welfare agencies 
and their role in juvenile delinquency 
prevention, two national standard-set- 
ting organizations come to mind. They 
are the Family Service Association of 
America and the Child Welfare League 
of America, whose combined member- 
ship is approximately 500 agencies in 
40 states and the District of Columbia. 


In 1911 the Association now known 
as the Family Service Association was 
established and from its inception has 
been generally accepted as a standard- 
setting body in the field of family wel- 
fare. Predominantly non-sectarian, the 
265 member agencies have as their 
basic activity, family social work but a 
services has 


steady expansion of 


“Edward E. Schwartz, Cost Analysis In 
Child Welfare Services, Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department H. E. W., 1958, p. 1. 
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broadened the scope of services to in- 
clude some 10 or more “specialized” 
services.” According to a recent report 
218 or 82 per cent of the 265 agencies 
render one or more methods of service 
in addition to family casework.” Dur- 
ing 1957 member agencies with pro- 
grams for the care of unwed mothers 
increased from 11 to 19 per cent and 
those with special programs for ju- 
venile delinquents increased only 2 per 
cent. Nevertheless, family agencies 
strike decisive blows in the battle 
against juvenile delinquency, as shown 
by increasing emphasis on problems of 
family relations and personality, and 
away from economic problems. During 
1957 “more than half the cases _ re- 
ceived consideration of family relation- 
ship problems and about a third, of 
personality adjustment problems.’ 


The Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica consists of 233 agencies whose pri- 
mary focus is direct care to children. 
Founded in 1920 “as a medium for 
nation-wide team-work in conserving 
and developing America’s resources of 
childhood and youth,’ accreditation 
has been its major tool in raising 
standards of child care and developing 
inter-agency service. In recent years 
the League, like the F.S.A.A. con- 
tinues to re-assess its program in the 
light of present knowledge and current 





“Other services are: Foster Placement 
of Children, 40 per cent; Family Life Edu- 
cation 38 per cent; Home-maker Service, 
33 per cent; Adoptions 30 per cent; Legal 
Aid; Psychological Testing; Foster Place- 
ment of Adults; Institutional Services; 
Camps; Group Treatment. 

*Yearly Report Series, F. S. A. A., New 
York, De 1958. 

“Tbid. 

“Today and Tomorrow, The C. W. L. of 
A., New York, 1955, p. 8. 


concepts of service to families. It 
therefore has as a primary goal, “serv- 
ice that will enable children to remain 
in their own homes.” It also seeks to 
correct major gaps in services, among 
them, services to neglected groups, 
Negro children and the children of 


migrant farm workers. 


Fifty member agencies of the Child 
Welfare League are sectarian agencies 
which are in turn affiliated with na- 
tional organizations of their respective 
faiths. While the scope of the work of 
well known national, sectarian federa- 
tions of child welfare agencies is not 
included in this brief report, it is to 
be noted that many children receive 
qualitative services from these relig- 
iously-oriented agencies which help to 
family ties and_ religious 
ideologies. Religious sponsorship of 
agencies such as Catholic or Jewish 
agencies serve indirectly in extending 
services to Negro children. This is par- 
of Jewish agencies, 
leaders in setting standards and 
pioneering in new fields although they 
exist for Jewish people. Because of 
their leadership and alertness to com- 
munity needs extension of services in 
any direction means indirect benefits to 


preserve 


ticularly true 


Negro children also. 


Prostems ENCOUNTERED IN 
OFFERING SERVICES 


Two inter-related major weaknesses 
of family and child welfare agencies 
in their attack on juvenile delinquency 
are, the public’s assumption of an in- 
herent connection between professional 
social services and “charity”; and this 
assumption sets up barriers to the ex- 
tension of services to families who need 
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them, at any socio-economic level. Fam- 
ilies rich or poor have difficulties; 
break-down. Juvenile delinquency may 
be the social torch which flares and 
illuminates the problem which knows 
no boundary lines. Likewise, other 
stresses and strains between parents, 
parents and children, and other inter- 
personal problems which terminate in 
damage to self or society run the 
gamut of social classes. Newspaper ac- 
counts of delinquent behavior in chil- 
dren of high social-status illustrate 
graphically that no matter how much 
is added to family agencies, be it 
knowledge, skill, personnel or budget 
increases, until the mainstream of 
American life comes within the pur- 
view of these agencies, prevention and 
cure of juvenile delinquency are per- 
haps wishful thinking. 


Implementation of the 


family 
agencys goal “the principle one 
(agency) in the community offering 
casework help with problems of per- 
sonal and family adjustment,” re- 
quires salesmanship by boards of di- 
rectors, public relations media, staffs 
and the social work profession as a 
whole. Community education is the 
answer if anyone with a family pro- 
blem requiring the skills of social work 
will use the service most likely to solve 


the problem. 


FaMILy AND CHILD WELFARE 
AGENCIES AND THE NeGrRo FAMILY 


The extent to which the Negro fam- 
ily becomes a user of services pro- 
vided by family and children’s agencies 
is not easy to determine since by prac- 


Scope and Methods of The Family 
Service Agency, F. S. A. A., New York: 
1953, p. 4. 
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tice federal and national organizations 
like the Family Service Association of 
and The Child Welfare 
League of America do not separate sta- 


America 


tistics according to race. It is perhaps 
safe to say that because so many 
social problems stem from or are re- 
lated to economic need, in seeking 
economic relief the Negro family in- 
advertently becomes the greater re- 
cipient of the battery of services within 
the scope of family-child welfare agen- 
cies. Family counseling, family life 
education, camping and foster care to 
name a few, are services which would 
not be available to the “average” 
Negro family other than through pri- 
vately financed social agencies. In re- 
gard to public services on a_nation- 
wide basis, the Negro family is not 
only the chief recipient because of his 
socio-economic status, but because 
governmental regulations make it man- 
datory that human need is relieved on 
the basis of eligibility. The mass pov- 
erty of the Great Depression era 
helped to change attitudes in regard to 
welfare needs of the masses and 
Americans learned that proverty was 
rooted in society and social change; 
not wholly the fault of an individual 
or a racial group. When the federal 
government stepped in to make social 
services available to all, the needs of 
th Negro family for the first time 
were determined on the basis of ob- 
jective criteria. 


The plight of the Negro child 
weighs more heavily on the conscience 
of America, and family-child welfare 
agencies are beginning to do something 
about it. Instead of rationilizations 
such as “Negroes take care of their 
own children” agencies are expanding 





rig 
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services to accord the Negro children 
rights and responsibilities accorded all 
children with the hope of building into 
the fabric of their emotional life a 
wholesome concept of “family.” It may 
take many more years of repair and 
patch-work to build (not re-build) for 
the Negro family, a concept of 
“family” which was withheld for the 
first 250 years of his life in America. 
The hard fact of no concept of family 
in existence for a period three times 
as long as the period during which he 
has had time to develop whatever con- 
cept he has of family and emerge with 
a budding concept of American values 
is to be underscored because of its 
sociological significance. Social work- 
ers are among the professionals who 
know that the gamut of problems 
which confront any social agency were 
introduced, taught and imposed on the 
Negro “family” by the dominant so- 
ciety prior to 1865. The sanctity of the 
home, the privilege and responsibilities 
of marriage, monogamy in marriage, 
care, supervision and responsibility for 
one’s own children, property rights 
and responsibilities not to mention self- 
esteem and personal worth; these are 
concepts and values rooted in one’s 
social heritage. Each of these values 
was not only denied the Negro “fam- 
ily” (a meaningless concept) but was 
seriously violated by the dominant so- 
ciety which is beginning to understand 
and acknowledge that the destiny of 
the American family is a common des- 
tiny requiring equal concern for the 
common good, A nation-wide interest 
in homes for the adoption of Negro 
children and a developing interest in 
receiving children among Negro fam- 


ilies is a good example of joint re- 


sponsibility which in a small way may 
help to stave off juvenile delinquency. 


In a study of adoptions the Child 
Welfare League of America reported a 
45 per cent increase in the number of 
Negro children for adoption and an 
increase of 119 per cent in the number 
already prepared for placement in 
adoptive homes. These facts “seem to 
indicate that practice trends in the 
agencies studied are moving in a fav- 
orable direction.”“ In the D. C. the 
Child Welfare Division of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare conducted an experi- 
ment to recruit Negro adoptive par- 
ents because it believed “we should be 
able to do better for the children under 
the agency’s care who so desperately 
need warm, secure, permanent homes.” 


New Directions IN FaMILy AND 
Cuitp WELFARE SERVICES 


The broad purpose of the family- 
child welfare agency — “to strengthen 
family life’ is achieved in part by 
looking beneath symptoms of family 
weakness, such as juvenile delinquency, 
to discover sources and_ resources 
which supply the energy to maintain 
“family” in the face of disruptive 
social forces. But our negative approch 
to the problem, i. e., focusing on symp- 
toms like juvenile delinquency among 
the clientele of social agencies is by no 
means comparable to our approach to 
public education or public health for 
example. Are we as concerned about 
healthy family life of all children as 
we are about their education and phy- 





‘Henrietta Gordon, “Some Interesting 
Figures on Adoption,” Child Welfare, De 
1957; pp. 3. 

“Martha Perry, “An Experiment In Re- 
cruitment of Negro Adoptive Parents,” So- 
cial Casework, 39: 292, No. 9, 1958. 
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sical health as individuals? 


If so, we 
need to devise different methods and 
techniques so that the scope of pre- 
ventive services is as extensive as the 
problem in need of prevention. Spe- 
cifically, what can family and child 
welfare agencies do to further prevent 
juvenile delinquency? 


Family and child welfare agencies 
must take the leadership role in help- 
ing to lift “welfare” to the level of 
public acceptance which will enable the 
public to use agencies with the same 
dignity that a free America learned 
to accept as “rights,” public schools, 
public health, public libraries. Then, 
and perhaps only then will the econom- 
ically independent, (as vulnerable to 
stress as the economically dependent) 
use freely for the relief of their fam- 
ily problems, the services they are now 
willing to help finance for those in 
need of relief from the same kinds of 
stress and tension. The bridge is too 
broad between the people who provide 
services through voluntary agencies 
and the people who use them; and to 
close ranks the average American must 
be convinced that he will “fair well’ 
that is, that his self- 


esteem will be protected, and protec- 


with welfare, 
tion is derived through group support 


across class lines. 


Family and child welfare agencies 
need to take leadership in showing how 
their services can be utilized for the 
common good. This will require new 
approaches, perhaps picking up dis- 
carded tools of the “social reformers” 
to demonstrate the simple fact that the 
common welfare of families and the 
preservation of family life is basic to 
our survival as a nation with a demo- 


cratic idealogy. With a broader base of 


services, family-child welfare agencies 
may reach out to prevent social prob- 
lems to a far greater extent while at 
the same time they seek to deal with 
problems brought to them by clients 
in distress. 


Also, family-child welfare agencies 
can seek to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency by providing a service to par- 
ents at a point which they accept as a 
need, for example, the child’s problem 
at schoo]. A cooperative effort between 
school and agency; taking to the school 
setting services designed to strengthen 
family life and the child’s social ad- 
justment away from home, could be 
the initial involvement of a parent in 
need of help for himself as well as for 
his child. The advantage here would 
be the knowledge that in the American 
tradition the parent is likely to accept 
any service which will increase educa- 
tional opportunities for his child. This 
is especially true of low-status groups, 
Negro parents particularly, who want 
their 
children which were not available to 


educational opportunities for 
them. Social services in relation to ed- 
ucation of children would then become 
an acceptable commodity because of its 
application for the common good of 
children. In turn, schools could lend 
their support to agencies as the focus 
is shifted from education at school, to 
strengthening and utilizing in the home 
and community, the gains accrued at 
school, but deepened in the setting of 
the social agency. 


Having learned about social agencies 
in the process of meeting the child’s 


educational needs, groups of parents 
could be organized to hold discussion 
groups 
within the agency setting. Here, the 


around a common problem, 


iS eon as 
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focus could be parent-education, to be 
broadened as needs and interests ex- 
pand. For those parents of children 
with acting-out disorders discussion 
groups could facilitate changes in the 
parent-child relationship or disturbed 
family equilibrium which the delin- 
quency symbolizes. In an atmosphere 
of mutual interest and support, flowing 
from agency to school and school to 
agency, parents are likely to see a 
unity of purpose helpful to the child 
and to their own personal development. 


Helping parents in their role as par- 
ents is to be distinguished from adult 
education, and social workers need to 
utilize their training in the use of re- 
lationship techniques and other skills 
to serve more parents in groups and 


in this way expand social services. 


Similarly, and perhaps more closely 
related to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention, a formation of youth groups to 
discuss their own problems could pro- 
vide a channeled outlet for the relief 
of inner tensions for the youth; and 
for the worker, information and under- 
standing of the group life of the ado- 
lescent. In the field of juvenile de- 
linquency, experience has shown that 
the use of the group process is of 
special importance in revealing the re- 
lationship between the adolescent’s dif- 
ficulties and the breakdown in social 
institutions purportedly designed to 
serve him. 


Family and child welfare agencies 
could consider development of services 
of a similar structure as the public 
health nursing services. Many persons 
with family problems consult religious 
leaders, legal advisors, doctors or less 
regulated “counselors.” Many profes- 


sionals are reluctant to refer clients to 
family agencies for reasons already 
discussed. Leadership and initiative by 
the agency could lead to a cooperative 
venture which would permit social 
workers to take their services (“answer 
calls”) to the office of professional 
point of contact, i. e., to the office of 
the lawyer, doctor or minister and 
there pave the way for the client’s 
acceptance of the place of service as 
well as the service itself. 


Perhaps family and child welfare 
agencies could extend services by re- 
considering the present methods used 
in determining who, and how much 
clients should pay for agency services. 
Americans are attuned to paying for 
their needs and wants. We want to de- 
cide what we need and put the ques- 
tion ‘how much does it cost’. The fam- 
ily agency’s procedure of setting the 
price of services on the basis of the 
question ‘how much do you have’ may 
be the Achilles’ heel in the way of 
full acceptance of social work in the 
ranks of other professions. A service 
for “private” clients could be de- 
veloped in response to the client’s re- 
quest for services he wants in the same 
manner he seeks other professional 
services. The freedom to seek services 
without jeopardizing one’s self esteem 
could mean the x factor in attracting 
large numbers of persons to use family 
agencies. If family and child welfare 
agencies could help to free parents to 
use services designed to strengthen 
family life and prevent juvenile delin- 
quency without jeopardizing their self- 
esteem, the emotional security of to- 
morrow’s children may be within our 


reach. 








CHAPTER XI 


THE ROLE OF YOUTH CHARACTER-BUILDING 
ORGANIZATIONS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Watter G. Danie. 


Director, Division of Education and Psychology, Virginia Union University 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure” is an old adage that 
has been often quoted in American 
households and communities. It has 
been accepted as good advice in the 
planning of long-range programs and 
in daily living. It provides a sound 
premise and springboard for this chap- 
ter. 


Our concern is limited to the work 
of organizations which are established 
for the purpose of building character 
as the main, or one of several objec- 
tives. If their programs are success- 
ful, juvenile delinquency can _ be 
measurably reduced and possibly im- 
measurably prevented. What they do 
provides a positive program which 
should be studied and evaluated for 
both the potential value and the ef- 
fective contribution in solving one of 
the nation’s most difficult contempo- 
rary problems. 


*Bibliographical postscript. In the inter- 
est of economizing space and writing clear- 
ly, footnote documentation was used spar- 
ingly. The sources of information were the 
author’s personal interviews, observations 
and experiencces; records, reports and doc- 
uments of organizations, and the extensive 
psychological and _ sociological literature 
on the adolescent, the Negro and the com- 
munity. The specific authors used were: 
Kenneth Clark, Luella Cole, Allison Davis, 
Franklin Frazier, Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck, John Horrocks, Arthur Jersild, 
William Kvaraceus, Joseph Stone and 
Joseph Church, Robert Sutherland and 
William Wattenberg. 
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One of the first things that becomes 
obvious to anyone who attempts to 
get information and understanding in 
this field is the lack of both. There 
is no current, comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the many organizations which 
serve our youth. In fact, there is 
little information from past years. As 
a part of the Character Education In- 
quiry, there was published a volume 
entitled Organizations for Youth: Lei- 
sure Time and Character Building Pro- 
cedures. Later, The American Council 
on Education published a listing in 
Youth-Serving Organizations.’ These 
volumes are now completely out-of- 
date. They did not provide any infor- 
mation on organizational opportunities 
for specific population groups, such 
as the Negro. They contain, however, 
valuable general information on our 
topic. 


The writer once thought that a 
treatment of the work of character- 
building organizations among Negro 
youth should be based upon informa- 
tion gathered through a questionnaire 
survey and correspondence with the 
various national agencies in this field. 
This approach was abandoned in fa- 


‘Elizabeth R. Pendry and Hugh Harts- 
horne, Organizations for Youth. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 359. 

°M. M. Chambers, Youth-Serving Organiza- 
tions. Washington: American Council on 
Education, Third edition, 1948. Pp. 162. 
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vor of a study of a community ap- 
proach to the problem involved. Ob- 
servations, personal interviews and 
case studies were conducted and inter- 
preted in the light of existing knowl- 
edge and developments in this field. 
Located in the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, the writer could use this com- 
munity as a prototype for a study of 
the role of character-building organi- 
zations in preventing juvenile delin- 


quency. 


We propose to answer three chief 
questions. These are: (1) What are 
the needs of Negro youth in the de- 
velopment of character as an aspect 
of personality? (2) How are charac- 
ter-building agencies meeting the needs 
of Negro youth? (3) What kind of pro- 
gram is recommended to meet the char- 
acter-building needs of Negro youth, 
especially as a means of preventing 
juvenile delinquency? 


Tue Neeps oF Necro Youru 


One writer has defined personality 
as the sum total of “stimulus value, 
character and temperament” as they 
are related to and interwoven to con- 
stitute a pattern of individual behav- 
ior. Character is regarded as that 
aspect of personality which is the “in- 
ner structure” of the self or “the val- 
ues, attitudes or beliefs that are most 
vital and essential” to it, including 
their interrelationship.’ 


For all youth—Negro and white— 
adolescence is the period of marked 
personality development as they make 
the transition from childhood to adult- 


"Henry C. Lindgren, Psychology of Personal 
and Social Adjustment. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1959. pp. 14-15. 


hood. The central theme of this pe- 
riod is the finding of one’s self. Each 
youth must define the role which he 
expects to play as an adult member 
of society. The process of determin- 
ing his role is an individual one 
which evolves out of his own experien- 
ces in interacting with his social en- 
vironment. As a young adolescent, 
his primary concern relates to status 
with his peers as he strives to be as 
much like the others as possible. De- 
velopment as an older adolescent re- 
quires that he find an identity for him- 
self rather than limit himself to his 
role as a member of a particular so- 


ciological group, such as a family or 
gang. 


The strong urge for social interac- 
tion during this period leads the in- 
dividual to seek group relations that 
may help him to develop into a whole- 
some personality or a juvenile delin- 
quent. If he finds satisfaction in res- 
ponding to the normal stimuli provided 
by family and community life, his 
conduct is socially approved and he 
is accepted as a youth of “good char- 
acter’. If, on the other hand, he is 
not exposed to socially-approved stim- 
uli or is unresponsive to such oppor- 
tunities, he is designated as a juvenile 
delinquent. Delinquency occurs as 
the normal result of trying to secure 
human satisfactions from surrounding 
social stimuli that proved to be harm- 


ful. 


There is no racial difference in the 
process by which Negro and white 
youth develop character or personality. 
Their basic needs are the same. Ob- 
servable group differences exist in the 


degree to which they fulfill their needs, 
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or the degree of maturity they reach 
at any given time; but these differences 
are of degree and not kind. (In earlier 
chapters of this yearbook, the influences 
of differentiated social treatment be- 
cause of racial identification and affilia- 
tion have already been expertly dis- 


cussed. ) 


By the time that they have reached 
adolescence, many youth have learned 
that it is unwise to inquire into the 
meaning of things. The normal ten- 
dency to seek self-understanding may 
be thwarted, diverted or repressed. Ne- 
groes who grow up in race-conscious 
communities may adopt attitudes of in- 
difference, submission, resentment or 
aggression. White and Negro youth 
then begin to learn and accept differ- 
ent roles of group membership. The 
differences in values, attitudes, beliefs, 
and overt behavior become evident. 
Interested adults attempt to give guid- 
ance and assistance in solving prob- 


lems that arise. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING ORGANIZATIONS 
For RichmMonp Necro YoutTuH 


The study of Pendry and Hart- 
shorne, previously mentioned, listed 
forty organizations of national scope 
which foster character-forming activ- 
ities for youth. They were classified in- 
to five groups, namely: (a) societies 
specifically for youth; (b) adult 
groups with junior programs; (c) or- 
ganizations which promote character- 
building programs in association with 
schools; (d) special-interest organiza- 
tions; and (e) interreligious groups. A 
canvass of the city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, yielded only four such programs 


for Negro youth. They are sponsored 


by the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. It is readily 
apparent that character-building pro- 
grams for Negro youth are limited. 


At present, home, church and school 
are the major institutions for develop- 
ing character and personality. Most 
children are in school. Reports indi- 
cate that many home conditions furnish 
a poor and inadequate environment. 
Although Richmond is a city with 
many Negro churches, hundreds of 
people are not reached by them. Lim- 
itations of home and church increase 
the responsibility of the school. 


The four agencies already named de- 
pend upon the schools for reaching the 
pupils. The Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
operate programs through groups or 
clubs organized in specific schools. The 
scouting groups are sponsored prin- 
cipally by the churches. 


Scouting Among Negroes. — The 
Robert E. Lee Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America has a membership 
of nearly 8,800 boys. This Council 
serves about 17 Virginia counties in 
Eastern Virginia and includes 9 dis- 
tricts. Two districts are for Negroes 
exclusively. The one in Richmond, 
named for Frederick Douglass, had a 
membership of 1,022 in April of this 
year. The number of Negro males be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16, inclusive, 
may be estimated as 5,300. More than 
19 per cent of the potential member- 
ship are reached by this organization. 
This figure exceeds by one per cent 
the ratio of all scout members to the 
total number in the area, But the 
Negro membership is concentrated in 


Kichmond and Petersburg. 
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The Boy Scouts have established na- 
tional averages with which to compare 
unit membership. To bring the Lee 
Council up to the national average 
would require 3,081 additional boys, or 
more than 35 per cent. Reasonable 
goals have been set for all units in- 
cluding those for Negro boys. 


The the national 
movement is that any boy can be a 
scout; that most boys would like to 
become members because it offers a 
program to fill their needs; and that 
boys want fun, action, adventure. There 
are three phases or age levels compos- 
ing what is termed “the whole scout 
family.” Cub Scouting (ages 8 to 10 
inclusive) is centered in home and 
family life with challenging skills and 
group activities. Boy Scouting (11 
through 13) emphasizes outdoor life, 
as in hiking and camping, first aid and 
safety and fellowship activities through 
the patrol organization. Exploring 
stresses flexibility and variety of pro- 
gram in which a boy selects one of three 


assumption of 


units for developing his interests and 
desire for adventure in (a) nautical ac- 
Ship); (b) 
Squadron) ; 


tivities (Sea Explorers 


aviation (Air Explorers 


and (c) general variety (Explorer 


Post). 


The 
pushed at the present time to reach 
boys age 14 through 16 who did not 


Exploring program is being 


join earlier and progress through the 
various stages. Upon the request of the 
National Council, the University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research 
studied a national sampling of boys to 
determine what they worry about, what 
makes them feel important, their job 


aspirations, their leisure time desires 
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and what they think about adults. The 
program has been designed to meet 
their needs and wishes. A plan for 
training adult leadership has been de- 
vised. 

The 
and received the endorsement of prom- 
inent Negro prestige figures and major 


National Council has sought 


religious denominations. For years a 


Negro has promoted the movement 
among his fellow race members and has 
traveled throughout the 


South as a respected national staff 


extensively 


member. 


In the city of Richmond most units 
are sponsored by the churches. The 
leadership is supplied from persons of 
many occupational and social groups 
including many school teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have been active. 


The work of the Girl Scouts follows 
closely that of the Boy Scouts. The age 


groupings are somewhat different. 
They are known as Brownies (age 7 
through 9), Intermediates (age 10 
through 13) and Seniors (age 14 


17). There are more than 500 Negro 
members. They represent about 7 per 
cent of the potential membership in 
Their 
comprise those appropriate to girls at 


these age brackets. activities 
the respective age levels. Activities are 
somewhat seasonal and include the arts, 
recrea- 


crafts, homemaking, outdoor 


tion, social dancing. 


For both boys and girls there is em- 
phasis upon inspiration and social serv- 
ice. Professional leaders are greatly 
concerned about the lack of adult lead- 
ership. The guidance of competent, 
exemplary adults as representative of 
adequate sponsoring agencies is essen- 


tial to the program of scouting. 
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The Christian Associations. — The 
Y.W.C.A. program is similar to the 
Girl Scouts, although the age grouping 
is slightly different. Typical is one 
church program which has school age 
groups approximately ranging as fol- 
lows: 8 through 10, 11 through 13, and 
14 through 17. In the same church are 
four Y-Teen clubs composed of girls 
who are not in school. Special atten- 
tion is given to the “fringe girl” who 
is not reached by the school because 
she does not excel or contribute to the 


school activities. 


It is estimated that teen-age clubs 
serve 950 girls, perhaps 30 per cent 
of the persons in this age group. They 
engage in arts, crafts, sports, trips, 
social dancing, discussions, conferences, 
service projects and the like. 


The Y.M.C.A. sponsors a wide var- 
iety of recreational activities such as 
ping-pong, baseball, soft ball, basket 
ball, contests, movies, television view- 
ing, a Saturday-morning variety 
period, including religious and social 
discussions. Attendance figures vary 
with the season. Activities are cen- 
tered in a main building located in the 
heart of the Negro business section, 
which was once the focus of middle 
class residences, churches and _ social 
life. Now extension activities are being 
organized in the section of the city in 
which most of the Negroes are relo- 
cating. A small beginning has been 
made through facilities provided by a 
church in this newly settled area. It 
has been variously estimated that from 
5 to 10 per cent of Richmond Negro 
boys and youth are reached through 
the Y.M.C.A. program. 


Problems.—The relocation of Rich- 


mond Negroes looms as a major com- 
munity problem much as_ it does 
throughout the nation. Facilities estab- 
lished to serve the area where most 
were formerly located are not available 
to those who have moved elsewhere. 
Two-thirds of the colored population 
now live in the eastern part of the city 
where large housing projects have 
been built and white citizens have 
vacated the residences. Churches and 
schools, formerly attended by the white 
population, have been turned over to 
Negroes to augment the newly con- 
structed church and school buildings. 
The youth-serving organizations, how- 
ever, do not have new facilities or ade- 
quate service operations in these areas, 


Racial integration poses additional 
problems. Limited school integration, 
already instituted in some sections of 
Virginia, is expected to reach Rich- 
mond soon. Separate Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. branches as well as separate- 
ly organized scout troops will continue 
for some time. Negroes have never en- 
joyed in the separate agencies the 
facilities usually associated with these 
movements. For example, there is no 
swimming pool at a Negro “Y”. Sum- 
mer camp activities are confined to 
day programs. Finances may _ be 
affected since these institutions receive 
community chest support. 


All professional staff members who 
were interviewed spoke of the great 
need for adult leadership and parental 
co-operation. What they said lent sup- 
port to the viewpoint that the attack 
on juvenile delinquency should begin 
with the problem of adult or com- 
munity indifference, negligence and de- 
linquency. Programs for the character- 
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building of youth are limited by the 
values, attitudes and beliefs held by the 
entire community. The community, 
then, becomes the focus for proposals 
which may lead to improved provisions 
for preventing juvenile delinquency. 


A Co-operaTIVE COMMUNITY PrRoGRAM 
ror YoutH CHARACTER-BUILDING 


The steps from genuine concern and 
study to effective social policy and ac- 
tion in the field of human behavior are 
not easy. There are no sure procedures 
or guaranteed remedies. Helpful sug- 
gestions are available from successful 
experience and productive research. 
Character-building is regarded as a 
form of social learning achieved 
through adapting one’s behavior to 
social stimuli. 


Revitalizing Community Values. — 
“No inspired and inspiring education 
can go forward without powerful un- 
dergirding by the deepest values of our 
society.”* These words from the Rocke- 
feller Fund express the kind of foun- 
dation upon which any realistic pro- 
gram for youth character development 
must be laid. Recent research for the 
National Education Association indi- 
cates that the adolescent level is the 
place at which lower-class behavior is 
diffusing itself most successfully into 
the community. Americans have been 
accustomed to thinking that the middle- 
class groups of our society set the 
norms of human behavior. An examin- 
ation of our mass media of communi- 
cation — motion pictures, television 
shows, comic books, best-sellers, news- 


‘Rockefeller Brothers Fund, The Pursuit of 
Excellence. New York: Doubleday, 1958. 
p. 49. 


paper features — suggests, however, 
that the level of values and tastes re- 
vealed by children, adolescents and 
adults is not high. Practices, moreover, 
fall short of the high ideals and pur- 
poses for which our nation, the public 
school system and the character-build- 
ing organizations were founded. Cur- 
rent appeals to physical prowess, mas- 
culine or feminine vanity, personal 
comfort, selfish interests, or getting 
ahead in a competitive society do not 
provide an environment in which mak- 
ing wise decisions, assuming responsi- 
bility or serving others are likely to be 
encouraged. 


The effect of group expectations — 
the wishes of one’s peers, one’s family, 
the people in the community — is great. 
Allowing one to develop his own stand- 
ards may seem to be an advantage in a 
democracy, but when his standard of be- 
havior is that of a movie, radio or tele- 
vision personality, there is cause for 
concern. Some revitalization of the 
values for which the community stands 
and some reinforcement of these values 
through community reward and social 
approval are absolutely necessary. 


Meeting Youth Needs. — Various 
studies by psychologists and sociologists 
relate the problems which youth feel 
and upon which they desire help. High 
on any list are the desire for recog- 
nition, acceptance and understanding. It 
has been somewhat surprising to find 
in some carefully executed investiga- 
tions that both delinquents and non- 
delinquents express general, vague feel- 
ings of insecurity, anxiety and not being 
loved. Attitudes of overcompetitiveness, 
resignation, depression and introversion 


are reported high for both groups. 
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Delinquent youth are generally de- 
scribed as more energetic, aggressive, 
adventurous, stubborn, impulsive and 
non-reflective when expressing their en- 
ergy drives than the non-delinquents. 
Research points to socially and statis- 
tically significant differences in the 
character traits of these groups and to 
the basic influence of the cultural en- 
vironment or social class on the forming 
of the total personality. Although both 
types of boys are likely to form gangs, 
the delinquent-prone boy is likely to be 
a member of an anti-social gang. When 
asked why they joined such gangs, boys 
of one correctional institution gave 
such answers as “for excitement”, “for 
something to do’, because “everyone 
else in the neighborhood did.’ Some 
said that they joined for their own 


protection. 


To meet their needs, youth should 
be helped to organize their group life 
for social betterment and _ individual 


They 


goals, confidence in their ability to 


satisfaction. need worthwhile 
succeed, and a feeling that they are 
participants in an exciting era in the 


world’s development. 


Stimulating Adult Interest and Co- 
Operation. — While billions of dollars 
are spent on national defense, nuclear 
research and other programs for sci- 
entific and technical advance, an infin- 
itesimal amount is appropriated for 
human welfare. While powerful cor- 
porations and firms are formed for 
promoting big business and industry, 
meager efforts are directed toward con- 
serving human resources. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that some of the prob- 
lems of character-building must be 
dealt with in a well-conceived and ap- 





propriately-directed way. We propose 
the formation of community councils on 
character and family life. Under dif- 
ferent names, similar groups already 
exist in many parts of this country, 
Such organizations would be composed 
of individuals and representatives of 
groups known to be interested in these 
problems. They would be concerned 
with assessing community efforts in 
this field, determining areas of need, 
suggesting ways of dealing with the 
problems, molding community senti- 
ment, getting co-operation, promoting 
projects for raising the cultural level 
of the and _ influencing 
adults to accept responsibilities. 


community 


Launching Plans. — The manner in 
which a program is begun and de- 
veloped would be decided by the com- 
munity itself. In Richmond, for ex- 
ample, initial steps could well be taken 
by the Virginia Teachers Association 
which has headquarters in the city. 
This suggestion is made because this 
association has already announced 
plans for a program on juvenile de- 
cency to be launched this year. A pilot 
project has begun at a local junior 
high school which enrolls pupils who 
are members of scout and Christian as- 
sociation groups. Both youth and adult 
and the re- 


interests already exist, 


sources for leadership are available. 


There is another value or potential; 
competent observers are aware of the 
breakdown of communication between 
racial leaders in the state of Virginia 
in recent years of integration activities. 
Many authorities in the state and the 
nation believe that the human relations 
problems which have come about in 


these years can best be solved by 
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working together on significant com- 
munity projects of mutual concern. 
The existing inter-racial framework of 
the character-building organizations 
should facilitate this effort. 


Developing Realistic Youth Pro- 
An evaluation of the current 





grams. 
programs of the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. shows 
that some worth-while activities are un- 
derway. Their staff members report 
needs and potentials along with dif- 
ficulties and weaknesses. No Richmond 
organization feels that it reaches any- 
where near the number of persons it 
should or provides the scope of mean- 
ingful activities which are possible. 
From this viewpoint, the 
character-building purposes for which 
the organizations were established are 
minimized. Adult leadership must as- 
sume responsibility for seeing that 
realistic programs are made possible. 


writer’s 


Two examples of specific activities 
may make concrete types of group 
work that fulfill a need. In a large city 
with supermarkets, Negro boys on Sat- 
urday had become menaces to cus- 
tomers and store managers. They 
would offer to carry packages to 
parked cars and near-by homes for 
tips. Oftentimes, they used profane 
language, engaged in fights, defaced 
property, harassed customers and 
threatened store employees. At the sug- 
gestion of a school teacher, these boys 
were organized into clubs which make 
rules, discipline violators and promote 
orderly behavior. There is a co-ordin- 
ating body of adults who provide some 


social activities for them. 


A group of Girl Scouts in a near-by 
city accepted as a project exchange 


visits and clothing and toy distribu- 
tion to children of underpriviieged 
families who live in the same state. The 
principle of sharing with someone else 
on the basis of equality rather than in 
an inferior-superior relationship has 


been established. 


Tue Rove or CuHaracter-BvuiLpDING 
OrGANIZATIONS For Necro YoutHu 


In the light of our study, what is 
the role of character-building organi- 
zations in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes? Their prin- 
cipal role is to provide positive pro- 
grams, well conceived, financially sup- 
ported, properly led and community 
oriented. In the carrying out of this 
role, they may follow these suggestions: 

(1) Participate as members of a 
community team or partners in 
a significant community enter- 
prise that is determined to con- 
tribute to a solution of local 
problems. 

(2) Help diagnose the needs of 
youth in the area to be served 
and evaluate continuously the 
way in which these needs are 
being met. 

(3) Co-operate with community ef- 
forts to produce and maintain 
an environment or climate that 
is conducive to cultivated be- 
havior. 

(4) Develop realistic programs of 
activities that build character, 
are reinforced by community 
approval, and are guided by ex- 
emplary competent leaders. 

(5) Motivate the desire on the part 
of youth to fulfill their capa- 
cities, to contribute their best 
and to possess balanced person- 
alities. When Negro youth 
realize that acceptable social 
behavior is needed for their 
own survival and _ happiness, 
they will respond to the right 
stimuli. 








CHAPTER XII 


THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 
IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
(WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES) 


IRENE C. Hypps 


Asst. Supt. in Charge of Pupil Appraisal, Study and Attendance, 
Washington, D. C., Public School System 


A child is not born a delinquent. He 
may have become predelinquent by the 
time that he does enter school, since 
home and neighborhood influences are 
strong conditioning factors. In several 
of the large city school systems readi- 
ness tests, administered at the begin- 
ning of the first grade, indicate that 
many children for various reasons are 
unprepared to begin formal learning in 
reading and number work. After a year 
in school, during which they usually 
have special readiness curriculum ex- 
periences, a high proportion still are 
retained. Frustration then, that leads 
to maladjustment in society, can tart 
at this early level of a school career. 


In a study made of Teachers’ 
Classroom Problems and Needs, the ob- 
servation is made that, “Counselors in 
the elementary schools would be in a 
strategic position for exploring the rea- 


sons behind a child’s deviant behavior 


992 


or academic failure.’” Yet, most pupil 


*Louise Slack, Study of Background In- 
formation Obtained from Child Health 
Clinic Records on Forty First Grade Pu- 
pils Who Failed the Reading Readiness 
Test, Washington, D.C.: Bureau of Mater- 
nal and Child Health, Department of Pub- 
lic Health, 1957. 

*Claire Bloomberg, and Ann Salzman, 
Training of Teachers in Application of 
Mental Health Principles, Washington, 
D.C.: Washington School of Psychiatry, 
1957, p. 59. 
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personnel services, especially in the 
area of guidance and counseling, are 
provided only for older age youth in 
secondary schools. 


All schools do not have the benefit 
of special or pupil personnel services. 
Those that do have such facilities find 
them inadequate in proportion to num- 
ber of pupils, variety of pupil needs, 
and resources in the school and com- 
munity for meeting pupil needs when 


identified and diagnosed. 


Pupit PersonNet SERVICES 


Of what do pupil personnel services 
in schools consist? Patterns of organ- 
ization vary from school system to 
school system. In its simplest and 
most limited form, pupil accounting and 
attendance department service may be 
the only such activity. Next in cur- 
rent practice is the inclusion of guid- 
ance services, Guidance functions re- 
main principally educational and vo- 
cational with little emphasis on social 
and personal pupil problems. Psy- 
chological study of maladjusted pupils, 
and special class provisions for those 
with physical, mental, and emotional 
handicaps seem to rank third in order 
of frequency. Social work and psychi- 
atric services, chiefly diagnostic, are 
more recent and, with the latter, ap- 


















ROLE OF 


restricted in availability 


parently 
among pupil personnel programs.’ 


The philosophy of pupil personnel 
services is well expressed in the Intro- 
duction to the 1957-58 Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Pupil Personnel Serv- 
Baltimore, Md., Public 
“The pupil personnel ‘team’ 


ices of the 
Schools. 
which consists of guidance counselors, 
school psychologists, attendance work- 
ers, visiting teachers, school 
health personnel, functions in a coor- 
dinated effort to help meet the special 
needs of pupils as they are identified 
in the school situation . [These 
services] are concerned with all as- 
pects of child growth and development 
which require an individualized ap- 
proach and specialized techniques, in 


and 


order to supplement the efforts of the 
teacher and the school administration. 
This involves working with the home, 
school and community.” 


The 1955 report on basic principles 
underlying school pupil personnel serv- 
ices, published by the Welfare Feder- 
ation of Cleveland, Ohio, gives a simi- 
lar description and cautions that such 
special services “can function effec- 
tively only in a child-centered climate 


of education.’ 


The manual in use by the Depart- 
ment of Guidance, Child Welfare, and 
Attendance of the Richmond, Califor- 
nia, Public Schools, adds: “The aim 
of the service is to aid the school in 
identifying children who need help 
and to assist children and the school 
*Irene C. Hypps, “Survey of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services in Public School Systems,” 
Mr-Ap 1959. (unpublished. ) 

‘Walter G. Sites, Toward Better Adjus- 


ted Children. Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
lard, 1955, p. 5. 
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to remedy difficulties before they be- 
come so serious as to result in delin- 
quency or some other type of unsocial 
behavior. Achievement of this aim 
sometimes requires the use of several 
school services, including the provision 
of individual help for those children 
who cannot constructively use the 


group situation of the classroom.” 


The Gluecks in their social survey 
of 500 delinquent boys matched with 
500 non-delinquents noted that the for- 
mer made slower school progress, were 
generally poorer in school achievement 
showed more emotional reaction to par- 
ticular school subjects, and were more 
unstable in their school production. 
Their reasons for disliking school were 
emotionally based, especially in regard 
to school routines and authority fig- 
ures. The Gluecks conclude that in- 
sistence that such pupils conform in- 


creases their tendencies toward delin- | 
quency. They suggest that more satis- | 


fying school situations must be devised 
for differing types of pupils.’ 


Havinghurst deals with this problem 
of curriculum revision to meet the 
needs of semidelinquent youth in his 
report of a study made by the Com- 
mittee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago.’ Also, findings 
of the Quincy, Illinois, experiment in- 
dicate that at the junior high school! 
level the pupils with deprived commu-; 
nity status, who find school a frustra-* 
ting experience, can be more positively 
adjusted through special class place- 


*Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Delinquents 
in the Making, New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1952. Chap. 7. 

"Robert J. Havinghurst, “Dealing with 
Problem Youth’, The WNation’s Schools, 
61: 43-45, My 1958. 
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ment for curriculum adaptation than 
through traditional groupings for acad- 
emic instruction.’ 


CurRENT ScHOoL SystTEM 
SERVICES AND NEEDS 


school 


Eighty 
twenty-nine states and the District of 


public systems in 
Columbia were asked questionnaire in- 
formation about their pupil personnel 
services for inclusion in this discus- 
sion. Among the thirteen Southern 
states included, eighteen out of thirty- 
six cities replied. No replies were re- 
ceived from the fourteen questionnaires 
sent to cities located in the states of 
Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. From 
the ten Middle Atlantic and North- 
eastern states included, eighteen re- 
turns came from the twenty-two cities 
addressed. Twelve replies were re- 
ceived from the sixteen cities contacted 
in ten mid-Western and north-Central 
states, and three of the five California 
cities addressed responded. Altogeth- 
er fifty-one city public school systems 
returned the filled-in questionnaire. 
Two from mid-Western cities were re- 
ceived too late for the details to be 
incorporated into this report. The 
data, however, served to substantiate 
rather than to change the findings. 


As to what pupil personnel services 
are provided, all but one have guidance 
and counseling, usually limited to sec- 
ondary schools, All but five answered 
that they make psychological studies 
Approxi- 


of pupils with problems. 


mately one-half include psychiatric 


‘Paul H. Bowman, Effects of a Revised 
School Program on Potential Delinquents”, 


The Annals, 53-61, Mr 1959, 
‘Irene C. Hypps, op. cit. 


diagnostic services. Of these only 
three indicated that the school system 
provides psychiatric therapy. All but 
one city system have school attendance 
services. Four-fifths of those replying 
reported social work services in the 
schools. All but two city school sys- 
tems have provision of special classes 
for the physically, mentally, and (in 
fewer instances) emotionally handi- 
capped. Other provisions occasionally 
listed as pupil personnel services with- 
in these city public schools were read- 
ing clinics, health services, special day 
schools, and residential schools. 


As to proportions of pupils receiving 
such services annually, the estimates 
ranged from 1 to 100 per cent, the lat- 
ter referring to guidance and counsel- 
ling. The tables on pages 321 and 322 
show the groupings. 


Briefly, only in eleven cities are all 
pupils counseled or otherwise directly 
benefited by pupil personnel services. 
The largest number of cities reported 
that such services are received by only 
about one-fourth of the pupils attend- 
ing those schools. Among the schools 
the proportion of boys is between one- 
half and three-fourths in a concentra- 
tion of seventeen city public school 
systems. Omitting the school systems 
whose data were not given, only twen- 
ty cities made estimates of the number 
of Negro youth 
which reported from 26 per cent to 


serviced, eight of 


50 per cent while eleven reported from 
These fig- 
ures may be related to racial density 


1 per cent to 25 per cent. 
of population. The four most com- 
monly pressing problems stated are: 
(1) lack of special staff to man pupil 


personnel programs, (2) the disinte- 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGES OF PUPILS RECEIVING SPECIAL SERVICES 





No. of Cities Percentage of Pupils 








———— 





bank 8 Senta eon 


11 76-100 all receive guidance and counseling, usually in secondary school, 
except in one where all pupils receive some type of special service 














1 51- 75 receive various services 
4 26- 50 receive various services 
20 1- 25 receive various services 
1 Only senior high pupils, no per cent given 
12 No estimate submitted 
TABLE II TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF Boys AMONG PUPILS PERCENTAGES OF NEGROES AMONG PUPILS 
RECEIVING SPECIAL SERVICES RECEIVING SPECIAL SERVICES 
No. of Cities Percentage of Boys No. of Cities Percentage of Negroes 
0 76-100 0 76-100 
17 51- 75 1 51- 75 
8 26- 50 8 26- 50 
4 1- 25 11 1- 25 
20 No estimate submitted 16 Information not kept 
separately 
8 Information not 
available 
5 No estimate submitted 





As to urgent needs of these pupil personnel services, this is the listing of replies 
in relation to immediate and long-range programs: 


TABLE IV 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 








No. of Cities Immediate Needs 
30 More pupil personnel staff of various kinds 
6 Did not reply 
2 Expansion of all special services 
2 Smaller pupil ratio per personnel worker 
2 More community referral services 
Z More special education classes 
1 Expansion of counseling services 
1 Better psychiatric and psychological services 
1 Reading clinic 
1 More funds 
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TABLE V 


Lonc-RANGE NEEDS OF PupiL PERSONNEL SERVICES 





No. of Cities 


Long-range needs 





— 
wn Ww db 


social work 


Did not reply 


Official testing program 
Preventive type program 
More suitable curriculum 


Wider authority 
More research 


— te tt et ND WD tw 


More pupil personnel staff of various kinds 
More community treatment resources 
Expansion of services to include social work, especially psychiatric 


Increased special services to elementary schools 
Improvement of guidance ratio 
Reorganization, synchronization and integration of special services 


Teacher training in pupil personnel work 

Guidance services—child guidance clinic 

Program adapted to needs of predelinquent 

New methods to require fewer specialists 

Better coordination and interpretation in the school’s program 
More special education classes 


for slow learners 


Improved quality of services 





As to most pressing pupil problems, the listing is: 


TABLE VI 


PRESSING PupPiIL ProsBrzMs 





No. of Cities 


Pupil Problems 





16 Lack of suitable curriculum for slow learners, for stimulation of under- 


achievers, for retention 


of “drop outs”, for mentally retarded, for 


children with reading difficulties, and for the gifted 
14 Broken, inadequate, and bad home conditions; irresponsible and 


indifferent parents 
6 Aggressive behavior 


Lack of community facilities 


Economic conditions and 


Sub-culture conflicts 


lack of job opportunities for non-whites 


Over-stimulation by television 


3 
3 
3 Did not reply 
‘ 
1 
1 


Job placement 





gration of the home as a supportive 
force, (3) lack of curricula for the 
adjustment and development of many 
types of exceptional children, with par- 


ticular emphasis on the “slow learner” 
and the academically disinterested pu- 
pil, and (4) lack of community facili- 
ties sufficient to prevent delinquency 
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and to care constructively for delin- 
quents. 


Supplementary questionnaire returns 
from twenty-one out of thirty pupil 
personnel and court workers contacted, 
who handle significant numbers of 
cases of Negro juvenile delinquents in 
one large urban city, brought many 


suggestions. These were in answer 


to the question: “From your experience 
with delinquent children, what more 
could the public schools have done to 
prevent their development of serious 
maladjustments and anti-social atti- 
tudes? 


The suggestions occurring the great- 
est number of times were: 


1. Identify early behavior patterns 
which indicate that the child is 
not well adjusted or that he is 
emotionally disturbed. 

2. Provide follow-up to see that 
health defects and other prob- 
lems that interfere with learn- 
ing and normal development are 
corrected. 

3. Provide more counseling services 
for failing pupils, when failure 
first begins to appear, and help 
pupils correct the reasons for 
failure. 

4. Hold age group and other small 
group discussions, orthopsychia- 
trically oriented. 

5. Offer a realistic curriculum for 
students who lack academic 
ability or motivation for complet- 
ing high school, so that education 
will have real meaning for them 
in their present lives and in their 
future occupations. Perhaps a 
simplified form of vocational 
training at lower grade levels is 
the answer, with cooperative 
work-experience later. 


6. Maintain close channels of com- 
munication with other agencies in 


~l 


. Develop a 


the community which are in- 
volved in service to the same chil- 
dren or their families in order 
that cooperation in the help giv- 
en may be achieved. 


. Conduct research into what de- 


linquency is and how it can be 
prevented. Trial and error de- 
linquency programs may be nu- 
merous, but research programs 
in this field are few. 


. Afford more extra-curricular or- 


ganizations for involving chil- 
dren and youth who ordinarily 
do not become Boy Scouts or 
join the Camp Fire Girls. De- 
vise extra-curricular activities di- 
rected toward helping children 
achieve physical and social at- 
tractiveness. So often a child 
feels ugly and rejected and acts 
hostile and anti-social in defense. 
closer relationship 
with all types of parents, not 
just those who come out to the 
school. Expand parent educa- 
tion through as many media of 
communication as possible, espe- 
cially for parents who need to as- 
sist the school in solving their 
child’s problems. 


10. Provide more training for teach- 


1]. 


12. 


ers in mental health, in apprecia- 
tion of the interrelationships be- 
tween children’s needs and their 
behavior, in the understanding of 
social and cultural problems, and 
in knowledge of community re- 
sources for meeting those prob- 
lems. 

Organize smaller classes so the 
child could be “individualized,” 
in order to strengthen his feel- 
ings of self-worth. 

Maintain wider evaluation serv- 
ices to determine the bases of 
learning problems that cause the 
pupil’s frustration and often 
lead to rebellion. 


13. Provide more remedial reading 


14 


classes, clinics, and other aids. 


. Employ counselors on the ele- 
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mentary school level to aid pu- 
pil personnel specialists in the 
prevention of serious social mal- 
adjustments and anti-social hab- 
it formation. Such counselors 
might well assume the role of 
parent surrogates to give some 
warmth and affection to wayward 
children who frequently have 
been emotionally deprived and 
rejected in their out-of-school en- 
vironments. 

15. Experiment with specific in- 
structional methods for adjust- 
ive teaching of the maladaptive 


child. 


Pupit PersoNNEL SERVICES AND 
rs THE Necro Boy anp GIRL 


Among observations from 4 Study 
of Twenty-five Negro Girls and the 
Implications for Elementary Educa- 
tion, the researcher notes that “It ap- 
peared, from the school records, that 
only seventeen of the delinquent girls 
had received guidance and/or other 
special services while attending the 
public schools. These services, for the 
most part, were not adequate in rela- 
tion to the delinquents’ needs. Guid- 
ance was largely incidental rather than 
an organized process.” 


Implications contained in the sum- 
mary of a study of the socio-economic 
and personal factors in the adjustment 
of a selected group of 201 Negro high 
school graduates stress the need for 
supplementing school records with 
measurement and other evaluative find- 
ings, such as health records, special 
aptitudes, and the expressed interests 


“Evelyn C. Ireland, Unpublished disser- 
tation submitted to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of 
the Catholic University of America, Je 
1952. 
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of students. Attention is also directed 
to the need for the “guidance service 
to be constantly aware of restrictions 
which may be imposed upon young 
people because of undesirable environ- 
mental circumstances.” It is sugges- 
ted that “The program of the school 
may provide for these students oppor- 
tunities for development and growth 
of which they might be otherwise de- 
prived.”” 


Contemporary Negro pupils find 
themselves caught in the criss-cross of 
three differing school system patterns: 
the racially segregated, the tokenly in- 
tegrated, and the integrated. Each 
may contribute its own special series 
of problems to those faced by all other 
school youth. In the segregated school 
pupils will need unusually enriched 
programs of occupational guidance in 
order to bridge the gap between their 
segregated situation and the total 
world of work. In the partially inte- 
grated system, the emotional adjust- 
ment of the individual child to a new 
situation may call for more guidance 
in relation to his personal problems. 
In the integrated situation, the schol- 
astic competition may prove the most 
challenging aspect, and here educa- 
tional guidance can be helpful in pro- 
portion as it is made realistic and mo- 
tivational. Tipton, writing on the 
theme of the Negro pupil in the for- 
merly all-white school, on the basis of 
a survey of forty cities in sixteen 
states, asked superintendents for help- 
ful suggestions, and makes this point 





“Bennetta B. Washington, Background 
Factors and Adjustment, Washington, D.C.: 
Educational Research Monographs, The 
Catholic University of America Press, Je 
1951, pp. 135-57. 
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in his summary: that “it is essential 
that the teacher of any formerly segre- 
gated class to which a child, colored 
or white, is to be assigned for the first 
time be convinced of the need for 
change, and accept the new child as 
he would any other.”” This, undoubt- 
edly, is the crux to the process and 
would assure that each child would re- 
ceive whatever special attention his 
needs for adjustment and education 
demand, if the school is geared to ren- 
der this kind of enlightened guidance 


service. 


One warning is that in the process 
of desegregation, schools will be faced 
with special problems, and sound judg- 
ment must be used to distinguish be- 
tween those connected with the social 
transition and those that arise out of 
the individual needs of children. Oth- 
erwise, the increase in “demands for 
middle-class behavior and conformity” 
may stimulate gains for the Negro 
children who come from culturally fa- 
vored environments, but aggravate the 
problems of the Negro child from the 
less priviliged environment who now 
must compete with the danger of non- 
acceptancy by both groups. This 
theme is treated in more detail under 


the heading “Troubles during the 


Transitional Phase” of school desegre- 
gation, as seen by the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, who cau- 
tion that the lacks of auxiliary class- 
room services, especially school serv- 
ices, where children come from under- 
privileged neighborhoods and _ poor 


home conditions, will create the kind 





“James H. Tipton, “The Negro Enters 
the All-White School—A Survey” Jnter- 
cultural Education News, 8: No. 1, Fall 
1946, pp. 4-6. 


to 
or 


of behavior in the schools which can 
disrupt curricula design. Communities 
are advised against “viewing as poten- 
tial desegregation dangers what in re- 
ality were problems of unmet social 
needs to begin with.’ 

Certain assumptions can be made re- 
garding pupil personnel services in re- 
lation to prevention of delinquency 
among Negro youth. One is that with 
the overload of all guidance counse- 
lors, psychologists, psychiatrists, at- 
tendance officers, and social service 
workers, the Negro pupil shares in 
this general under-servicing even in ci- 
ties where he is not segregated on the 
basis of race. Conversely, where he is 
so segregated, school facilities usually 
are unequal. If this be true of regular 
school services, the assumption is that 
it would be true even more so where 
special services are concerned. 


An accompanying assumption is that 
non-Negro guidance counselors are not 
aware intimately of the problems, feel- 
ings, and outlook that characterize the 
mass of Negro children. Likewise, 
most Negro counselors have themselves 
been limited traditionally in the United 
States, because of race, in their voca- 
tional, social, and political experiences 
and cannot impart the full evaluation 
of the business, industrial, and politi- 
cal life in a free society that should 
be the untrammeled heritage of every 
boy and girl in this land. Guidance 
services for Negro youth thus are 
caught on the horns of an inherited 
dilemma. 





“Committee on Social Issues, Psychiatric 
Aspects of School Desegregation. Report 
No. 37, Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry, New York: 1957, pp. 68-70. 
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Another assumption is that the mass 
of Negro families in all sections of 
the country tend to be depressed onto 
lower socio-economic levels than other 
segments of the community. If this 
be true, with the general criticism cited 
of breakdown in family life and in 
parental Negro 
families would tend to become more 
readily disintegrated and less adequate 
in resources for their children. 


responsibilty, mass 


A fourth assumption is that the as- 
pirational level of the mass Negro 
child necessarily is low due to lack of 
stimulation from open job opportunity, 
lack of communication with the total 
social environment, and forced accep- 
tance of an inferior réle in American 
life as measured by lack of significance 
of Negroes in the daily newspaper, on 
the radio, in movies, and on television. 


A fifth assumption is that more neg- 
ative attitudes are induced in Negro 
children because of their necessity to 
bury the hostility that they must feel 
towards a racially biased environment 
and the people who contrive it. As 
they grow older and more in contact 
with such reality their reactions tend 
to become more obviously aggressive or 
more unhealthly passive. 


Finally, an assumption is that the 
school fails to meet the needs of mass 
Negro youth through its offerings of 
an academic curriculum imparted prin- 
cipally by abstract learning processes. 
Children groups 
where verbal ability to respond intelli- 
gently is limited need developmental 


from sub-culture 


methods of instruction, more concrete 
materials to work with, more guidance 
in study and study skills, happier ex- 
periences in accomplishment, more in- 
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clusion in group participation, more 
opportunity to discover their strengths 
and to build on them, and more teach- 
ers who in their interpersonal rela- 
tions are appreciative of each individ- 
ual child’s personality instead of igno- 
rant of or irritated by his current han- 
dicaps. Special classes are not always 
the need, but special teaching and spe- 
cial teacher perceptiveness still are 
youths’ highroads for learning skills, 
knowledges, and acceptable behavior. 


A May 1959 conference, sponsored 
by the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Juvenile Delinquency Project, 
based its discussions on the premise 
that the cultural system determines 
the “norm violator” or juvenile delin- 
quent. The theory is that behavioral 
norms in the United States arise out 
of middle-class culture. An act that 
gives status in a sub-cultural environ- 
ment can be regarded as delinquency 
within a different environmental orien- 
tation. Youth living within a lower- 
class society do not share the accepted 
middle-class values and, as a result, 
come more readily into conflict with 
authority and the law. 


An analysis of patterns in the lower 
culture, as defined by this project, 
yields three types of class movement 
among young people. One type is 
reasonably stationary, accepting his 
present status and showing no aspira- 
tion. A second type does experience 
motivation, but the aspirations become 
inhibited from a lack of personal ade- 
A third type possesses a high 
and successfully 


quacy. 
inspirational drive 
improves his status. 


The materials with which this con- 
ference dealt gave attention to the fact 
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that most Negro youth are among the 
lower-culture class and as such present 
a vast potential of young people who 
could aspire upward. Nothing is said 
about the existing blockages to such 
mobility, or about the greater degree 
of frustration that can result when as- 
pirations are unsatisfied. Mention is 
made of the frictions that result when 
aspiraton levels exceed actual ability. 
These two problems could be causal 
factors in generating hostility within 
the Negro youth when he fails to ob- 
tain the opportunities needed for ad- 
vancement solely because he is a Ne- 
gro. Such hostility in young people 
contributes toward their social malad- 
justment which, in turn, can express 
itself in antisocial attitudes and acts. 
The loss to society, therefore, is not 
only in the potential productivity of 
such youth but also in citizenship val- 
ues. 


In the project materials the public 
school is described as having “incor- 
porated middle class values” which 
with compulsory school attendance 
compel children from all cultures to 
attempt to conform to these require- 
ments. The implication is that this 
may be one cause of conflict that re- 
sults in delinquent behavior. The 
school, however, remains the only in- 
stitution in society serving all of the 
children and, as such, cannot escape 
responsibility for cooperation with oth- 
er agencies in the community to meet 
the needs of each child effectively.” 


SuMMARY 


Practically no school programs in- 





“Wm. C. Kvaraceus, et al, Delinquent 
Behavior, Washington, D.C.: National Edu- 
cation Association, 1959. Chaps. 8, 9, and 14. 


clude group testing for identification 
of predelinquents. This is a sensible 
measure as time, material, and special- 
ized personnel are wastefully used un- 
less programs of prevention are in 
operation and available to the pupils 
so identified. Much misuse can be 
made of these rough social scales in 
labeling a particular boy or girl who 
may or may not become delinquent 
later in life. The focus rather needs 
to be on obtaining and efficiently main- 
taining the kinds of special services, 
complete pupil records, and variety of © 
curricula that will. give attention to 
the individual child and his needs at 
every age for successful adjustment 
within the school group. 


So-called objective data obtained 
from standardized group tests and 
more subjective, although standard- 
ized, data derived from _ individual 
psychological tests do assist teachers, 
administrators, and pupil personnel 
workers to obtain a more complete pic- 
ture of a pupil than otherwise would 


‘be possible. The human element still 


remains an independent variable. It 
is the trained, insight into a child’s mo- 
tivation, coupled with the sensitivity 
of understanding, and the ability to 
communicate and identify with him 
that produces change. This, perhaps, 
is the greatest contribution that pupil 
personnel workers make to a school 
situation. 


More and more, teacher training 
must take into account the need for 
dynamics in the interpersonal relations 
of teacher and pupil. As this occurs, 
classrooms will become less contribu- 
tory to tensions, and teacher ability 


to identify constructively with all types 
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of pupils will become more sure. In pro- 
portion as this occurs, pupil personnel 
services will be more efficiently chan- 
neled as supplementary and supportive 
programs for ego-strength and redirec- 
tion, at an initial stage, of pupils whom 
the teacher knows need more individual- 
ized attention to provide for their per- 
sonal growth, adjustment, and produc- 
tive retention in school. As this occurs, 
special school services will become more 
and more effectual in helping to prevent 
juvenile delinquency through reduction 
of school contributory causes and, 
hopefully, better coordination with 
homes and community youth-serving 


agencies. 


More specialists in pupil personnel 
work unquestionably are needed to 
help establish, develop, and supervise 
programs in counseling, psychological 
study, therapy of all kinds, and in re- 
lated social services. Teacher skill in 
human relations, undoubtedly, will re- 
main the most influencing factor. As 
succinctly put by Beck in his review 
of the literature on the school’s rela- 
tion to delinquency, “The emphasis in 
the school program needs to be on de- 
veloping teacher potential rather than 
on a proliferation of adjunctive serv- 


ices.””™ 


“Bertram M. Beck, “The School and De- 
linquency Control,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, N 1955, p. 65. 
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From the sixty histories of school 


children, which are the basis of a re- 
port made by the Bureau of Maternal 
and Child Health of the District of 


Columbia two years ago, the conclu- 
sion was drawn that although children 
may seem to have the same problems, 
and even some common descriptions in 
their diagnoses, “each child has an in- 
dividual environment with its own pe- 
culiar dynamics” and that this was the 
contributing force that influenced his 


reactions.” 


The same professional opinion that 
the problems of each child as an in- 
dividual and the pattern that they 
form for him is unique has been ex- 
pressed by other workers and authori- 
ties in the field of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. It is this concept that must per- 
meate all school services and all teach- 
er-pupil relations and be applied as 
consistently and as adequately to Ne- 
gro pupils as to any other children. 
Only then will schools become preven- 
ters rather than modifiers of juvenile 


delinquency. 





Ella, Mandel, and Margaret R. Oppen- 
heimer, “Behavior Disturbances of School 
Children in Relation to the Preschool Pe- 
riod,” District of Columbia Department of 
Public Health, O 30, 1958, p. 7. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE ROLE OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU AND 
OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES IN 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Epitn Mitier Torts 


Visiting Professor of Social Work, University ‘of Southern California 


What are Federal agencies doing in 
delinquency prevention? The answer 
to this question unfolds as we consider 
the concepts of delinquency preven- 
tion, the activities of Federal agencies 
in this field,’ and the status of Feder- 
al public policy in juvenile delinquency 


services. 


Delinquency prevention has differ- 
ent meaning to different people.’ Some 
view delinquency prevention as almost 
synonymous to the promotion of heal- 
thy personality development of chil- 
dren. Under this view of delinquency 
prevention would be included services 
to all children or to those who live in 
particularly disadvantaged 
ments or situations. The activities of 
Federal agencies that could be inclu- 
ded under this concept of prevention 
are very extensive. Aid to Dependent 
Children, vocational guidance, housing, 


environ- 





‘The writer is indebted to comprehensive 
Tesearch conducted by two students, Ber- 
nard Coughlin, S.J. and Gloria Ambrosini, 
“Juvenile Delinquency: Activities of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau and the Congress, 
1949-1958” (unpublished Master’s Thesis, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Southern California, 1959). The interested 
reader may soon secure this through Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Inc. 

‘Helen Witmer and Edith Tufts, The Ef- 
fectiveness of Delinquency Prevention Pro- 
gram’s, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Publication 350. Washington: U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1954 p. 2. 


school lunches, employment services 
and the like would come under this 
view of delinquency prevention, for 
these might help to prevent delinquent 
conduct. The primary aim of these 
programs, however, is not delinquency 
per se, and the programs rarely single 
out individual children because of their 
supposed proneness to delinquency. 
These activities can stand firmly on 
the value of their primary aim. They 
may also deter delinquent conduct as 
an important by-product of their serv- 
ice. 


The Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth’ is an example 
of the range of Federal agencies that 
have activities that affect the well-be- 
ing of children. Represented on the 
Committee are various units of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and one or more units of five 
other Departments—Agriculture, De- 
fense, Interior, Justice, and Labor. In 
addition, there are representatives of 
the Administrative Office of the Uni- 
ted States Courts, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the Selective 
Service System, the United States In- 
formation Agency, and the Veterans 


*““The Tenth Year of Work, Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Children and Youth’, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 1958, pp. 61-65. (Mimeo- 
graphed. ) 
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Administration. Consultants to the 
Committee are from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Library of Congress, the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, 
and the Department of State. 


A second concept of delinquency 
prevention aims to prevent recidivism, 
the continuance of delinquent behavior, 
rather than its onset." This view of 
prevention considers children who al- 
ready have been known to police, 
many of them have been before the 
courts and some are in training schools 
or other institutions because of their 
delinquent acts. This type of preven- 
tion would include the services of Fed- 
eral agencies such as the Juvenile 
Branch of the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Youth Division of the U.S. Board 
of Parole, both in the Department of 
Justice; and the Division of Probation 
of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Court. These are being 
described in other Chapters of this 
publication, and are thus omitted here. 


There are some other Federal agen- 
cies, however, that are concerned with 
prevention of recidivism not through 
the direct operation of a treat- 
ment program but by trying to develop 
adequate services of police, juvenile 
courts, training schools and the like. 
These will be described more fully in 
the section on the work of the Divi- 
sion of Juvenile Delinquency Services 
of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 


The third concept of delinquency 
prevention” means reaching potential 
delinquents before they get into 
trouble by their illegal behavior. The 


‘Witmer and Tufts, op. cit., p.3 
‘Ibid. p. 3. 
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activities under this type of preven- 
tion would identify the children likely 
to become delinquent and take the 
services directly to them—the earlier 
the better. This concept of preven- 
tion means averting delinquent tenden- 
cies and acts among youth. 


To many students of juvenile delin- 
quency prevention, this third method 
is the one on which more attention 
must be placed. Not only is it neces- 
sary to develop valid devices by which 
delinquency prone children can be 
identified, but also it is imperative to 
try out newer means to assist the child 
who is found to be vulnerable. This 
type of delinquency prevention is 
rarely found in the activities of Fed- 
eral agencies. But more of this later 
after we have described the activities 
of the Children’s Bureau. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CHILDREN’s Bureau 


Although nearly every unit of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare directly or indirectly touches 
upon the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, specific responsibility for ju- 
venile delinquency services has cen- 
tered within the Children’s Bureau. 
This is in keeping with the Bureau’s 
common concern for all children. The 
Bureau points toward the influences of 
the home, the school, and the neighbor- 
hood in the personality development of 
the child, and urges that these be mo- 
bitized in preventing delinquency and 
in rehabilitating the child who is offici- 
ally delinquent. 


Its services have been action cen- 
tered in the belief that we know many 
things that should be done to reduce 
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delinquency and that we should put 
into practice what we know. At the 
same time, we should be increasing our 
knowledge not only about the causes 
of delinquency but also about effective 
measures to prevent or reduce delin- 
quent conduct. This requires research, 
the development and dissemination of 
knowledge; application of higher stan- 
dards of service to children; better 
trained staff to work with delinquents ; 
and organization and coordination of 
programs on the local and State level. 
The Bureau considers prevention of 
delinquency and treatment of delin- 
quent children as part of a continuum 
but it also recognizes that different 
programs have different aims. Be- 
cause delinquency is multicausal, a 
planned variety of services will be 
necessary to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren and youth, 


The pattern of work is to move for- 
ward on as many fronts as_ possible 
but to secure the advice of experts or 
those closest to the problems to assist 
in planning the Bureau’s method of 
focusing attention on them. Some- 
times conferences are held, workshops 
conducted, seminars set up. Some- 
times committees are organized repre- 
senting various national or state or lo- 
cal organizations. Publications are 
distributed. Consultation is provided. 
In short, various means are used to 
involve others in mutual help to move 
forward toward better delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment. The result has 
been a fanning out from a central 
source but the Bureau sees juvenile 
delinquency as locally centered and 
believes that the main preventive ef- 
forts also must be in the local commu- 
nities. And the Bureau stands ready 


to assist communities upon request. 


The Children’s Bureau has taken 
leadership in securing the facts about 
juvenile delinquency, and has _ not 
stopped at that point. What is happen- 
ing, why it is happening, and how in- 
adequacies can be removed and abuses 
can be checked, have been the Bu- 
reau’s aims in its concern for the care 
of all children, among them the delin- 
quent or the delinquency prone. 


Although we are reviewing the pres- 
ent activities of the Bureau in delin- 
quency services, it is well to recall 
that from 1952 to 1955, the Bureau 
sponsored the Special Juvenile Delin- 
quency Project, financed by grants 
from foundations, with the purpose to 
focus public attention on problems re- 
lated to the prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and to stimu- 
late action leading to the improvement 
of services. At that time, the Bureau 
had two consultants in a Juvenile De- 
linquency Branch in the Division of 
Social Services. The Project and the 
Branch set out to assist national, state 
and local citizen groups develop better 
programs to help delinquent boys and 
girls. The emphasis was more on the 
programs to control delinquency than 
to prevent it, although the separation 
can not be firmly drawn. Through 
meetings with representatives of many 
organizations, a series of guides to 
practice and standards of care were 
developed and published. (See at- 
tached bibliography) These were for 
training schools, juvenile courts, pro- 
bation, police work with juveniles and 
training of personnel. A national con- 


ference, held in 1954, reviewed the 


accomplishments; pointed out the most 
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urgent needs; and formulated sug- 
gested next steps to be taken to im- 
prove the care and treatment of the 


delinquent youth. 


The Special Juvenile Delinquency 


Project was discontinued in June, 
1955 but it had seen Congress increase 
its appropriation for expanding juve- 
nile delinquency services, and the sub- 
sequent authorization by the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare for the establishment 
of a Division of Juvenile Delinquency 

Children’s 
established in 


Services in the Bureau. 
This 1954, 
now has a staff of ten consultants to 


Division, 


provide aid to states and communities 
in the control and treatment of juve- 
nile delinquency. 


The Division has three Branches 
with responsibilities for technical con- 
sultation, formulation of guides, poli- 
cies and standards for the services un- 
der their specialization but there is co- 
operative work among the consultants 
on common areas of interest. Its va- 


rious publications are listed in the bib- 
liography. 

The Technical Aid Branch 
primarily with police, courts, proba- 


works 


tion, and training schools in assisting 
them in policies and standards. The 
standards for juvenile courts and the 
increased interest in the family court 
plans have been of concern to this 
Branch. 


The Training Branch seeks means 
to improve the training of professional 
and nonprofessional personnel working 
youth. 
training as well as professional train- 


with delinquent In-service 
ing in schools of social work have been 


a part of the Branch’s responsibility. 


The Community Services Branch has 
responsibility for assisting communi- 
ties plan comprehensive programs, con- 
ducting surveys, evaluating findings 
and planning for the coordination and 
One of the 


consultants in the Branch is working 


development of facilities. 


with agencies that provide group work 


services to street clubs and youth 
gangs. Effort is being made to under- 
stand why these groups form, what 
holds them together, and to learn how 
to reach them and to serve them more 


effectively. 


Although the Division of Juvenile 
Delinquency Services does not have 
sufficient staff to meet the ever increas- 
ing volume of requests for consulta- 
tion, advice and planning, it sees in- 
creased cooperative work between com- 
munities and State Planning groups, 
and between these and the Division. 
This is one Federal source to which 
community, State and national individ- 
uals and groups can turn for knowl- 
edge about acceptable standards of 
service to delinquent youth, and for 
means to make their services more use- 
ful to the children who are vulnerable 
The Commu- 


nity Services Branch has some work 


to delinquent behavior. 


in prevention of the third type we 
mentioned earlier. It is not enough, 
but, to our knowledge, this is the only 


Federal service of this type. 


While the Division of Juvenile De- 
linquency Services carries the primary 
responsibility for continuing activities 
in this field, other Divisions have func- 


*“Mary Blake, Youth Groups in Conflict, 


Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Publica- 
tion 365. (Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1958). 
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tional activities that also are directly 
concerned with one or more aspects 
of juvenile delinquency. The Division 
of Social Services has general and spe- 
cific concern for child welfare serv- 
ices, and for the provision of care for 
dependent, neglected children and 
those needing protection who, without 
this care, may be vulnerable to delin- 
quent acts. The Division of Research 
not only carries the responsibility for 
statistical reporting from juvenile 
courts but also carries on research and 
consults on research in various aspects 
of juvenile delinquency. This Divi- 
sion also is available for assistance in 
research undertaken by other Divisions. 


Under the Research Division is the 
Clearing House for Research in Child 
Life, an annual publication that lists 
and describes briefly research projects 
about children conducted in universi- 
ties, agencies, or by individuals. Ju- 
venile delinquency research is included 
in this listing. Evaluative research of 
various types of programs including 
delinquency prevention has concerned 
the Research Division. It has spon- 
sored several conferences on research 
in delinquency, covering parent’s re- 
sponsibility, health personnel and in- 
terests of specialists. The aim of these 
was to encourage new perspectives on 
research in juvenile delinquency and 
its prevention or treatment. The pub- 
lications from these meetings and oth- 
ers from the Division of Research are 
listed in the attached bibliography. 


Orner FeperaLt AGENCIES 


Other units of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
some services related to juvenile delin- 


quency. A recent report from the 
Department states: “The Office of Ed- 
ucation in its relations with State and 
local school systems is vitally con- 
cerned with this problem also, and its 
specialized education services have a 
very significant role to play in any 
program in the field of juvenile delin- 
quency.” Under the Cooperative Re- 
search Program the Office of Educa- 
tion is authorized ‘“‘to enter into con- 
tracts or jointly financed cooperative 
arrangements with universities and col- 
leges and State educational agencies 
for the conduct of research, surveys, 
and demonstrations in the field of edu- 
cation.” One of the program empha- 
ses is on the conservation and develop- 
ment of human resources and the Of- 
fice has entered into contracts with sev- 
eral institutions for juvenile delinquen- 


cy research. 


Other activities of the Office of Edu- 
cation that make an indirect contribu- 
tion to a solution of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency are those that 
aim to improve or encourage services 
of guidance and counselling in the 
schools; research and programs on the 
problems of exceptional children and 
those programs aimed at improving the 
quality of teaching and of curriculum. 
The “Stay in School” movement spon- 
sored jointly by the Department of La- 
bor and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, also is expect- 
ed to make an indirect contribution to 
reduction in juvenile delinquency. 


The National Institute of Mental 
Health of the Public Health Service 


“Programs and Services in the Field of 
Juvenile Delinquency,” U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, January, 
1958. pp. 11-14. (Mimeographed. ) 
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“conducts a program of _ research, 
training and consultation in the mental 
health aspects of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Commitments for current delin- 
quency projects total nearly $2,700,- 
000 with additional grants pending. 
More than 80 per cent of this is for 
research grants. Twenty-six research 
projects in juvenile delinquency were 
supported as of January, 1958 some 
having direct application to the delin- 
quency problem and others being more 
basic research which contributes to 
knowledge in the field of delinquency. 
The remainder of the funds are for 
training grants, primarily to the Judge 
Baker Guidance Center 


Massachusetts, 


in Boston, 
because of its long 
standing interest in the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. An _ intramural 
project was carried on in the Clinical 
Center with research on the treatment 


of antisocial, highly aggressive boys. 


Unmet NEEDs 


Juvenile delinquency services have 
increased in the past five years but 
the many gaps in the services through- 
out the nation are noted by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. The shortage of pro- 
fessionally-trained personnel for serv- 
ices to children ranks as one of the 
major unmet needs. Protective serv- 
ices for children are almost non exis- 
tent. Not many juvenile police divi- 
sions are staffed with police officers 
with special Specialized 
courts dealing with children are not 


training. 


sufficient in number or in personnel. 
Only one in ten probation officers has 
completed social work training. De- 
tention facilities are too few in num- 





*Ibid., pp. 15-20. 
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ber, and in some communities children 
are being held in jails. Few training 
schools have staff who had adequate 
training to carry out the treatment 
program. After care facilities are al- 
most non-existent so that youth return- 
ing to the communities from training 
schools seldom receive service to help 
them desist from further delinquent 


activities. 


It is our contention that preventive 


work includes not only service to 
agencies but also requires moving for- 
ward to understand the basic causes 
underlying juvenile delinquency and 
the development of new and better 
approaches to their prevention and 
control. This requires planned serv- 
ices. The Federal agencies should have 
an active part in operating experi- 
mental programs and in coordinating 
research activities within them. This is 


a serious gap in Federal activities. 


Research is also needed to determine 
the relationship between 
economic inadequacies and delinquent 
conduct, Environmental programs and 
educational and therapeutic programs 
need to be evaluated to find out in what 


social and 


ways they contribute to the prevention 
of delinquency. The developing body 
of theory and semi theory from the 
various disciplines concerned with ju- 
venile delinquency should be brought 
together and so that we can move for- 
ward in means to identify the various 
causes of juvenile delinquency as they 
affect individual children. Until a 
typology of delinquents can be form- 
ulated, appropriate treatment services 
can not be developed adequately. This 
can not be done through a variety of 


uncoordinated research activities. 
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Pusuiic Poricy anpD 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


What can be done by Federal agen- 
cies? All of them see the need for more 
activity in a better program to reduce 
recidivism, to prevent delinquent acts 
on the part of children thought to be 
delinquent prone, and to provide basic 
and applied research. The activities of 
Federal agencies, however, are author- 
ized by public policy established by 
Congress through the enactment of 
public law. And Congress seems unable 
to legislate a planned, extensive policy 
in this field. 


Through the activities of the Sub- 
committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, Con- 
gress in the past several years has 
focused national attention upon the 
problem of delinquency among ju- 
veniles. From 1953 to date, the Sub- 
committee has carried on its activities, 
originally under the chairmanship of 
Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, New 
Jersey, and after January 7, 1955, 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Tennessee. The staff 
“have included personnel with back- 
grounds in law, social work, sociology, 
criminology, social research, and edu- 
cation. These staff members have had 
available to them and 
called upon experts in other related 


regularly 


fields, for example, psychology and 
psychiatry, whose knowledge was 
based upon experience in research or 
operational activities in the field of 
delinquency.” 





‘Juvenile Delinquency, Interim Report of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate, 83rd Congress, 2nd Session, 
Report 61. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955, pp. 2-3. 


The objectives of the Subcommittee 
were and are: 


fact finding, to determine the ex- 
tent, causes, character, and con- 
tributing factors with respect to 
juvenile delinquency; the adequacy 
of existing treatment and preven- 
tive measures; the efficacy of exist- 
ing Federal laws relating to juvenile 
delinquents and youthful offenders, 
including those laws relating to nar- 
cotic addiction; and the manner and 
effects of Federal sentencing pro- 
cedures; 


Focusing public attention, 
through the factfinding process, 
upon existing problems, including 
use of narcotics to juvenile delin- 
quency and the commission of 
offenses by youths throughout the 
country; and 


Recommending, on the basis of 
the facts found, such measures and 
action as the subcommittee may de- 
termine to be needed to prevent ju- 
venile delinquency and the com- 
mision of criminal offenses by 
youths, and to rehabilitate those 
children and youths who have al- 
ready embarked upon delinquent or 
criminal careers or who have be- 
come narcotic addicts.” 


In broad terms, the Subcommittee 
“has conducted investigations of three 
types: community investigations, inves- 
tigations of special problems, and in- 
vestigations into relevent Federal pro- 
grams.” Among the special problems 
delinquency among the Indians; in the 
territory of Alaska; juveniles in the 
Armed services and in public housing 
projects; delinquency and the schools; 
employment needs and counseling serv- 
ice; mass media including pornographic 
literature, crime comic books, television, 


Ibid, p. 3. 
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and movies as they may contribute to 
juvenile delinquency of unadjusted 
children; adoption practices; runaway 
children; and and delin- 


1 
quency. 


narcotics 


Numerous hearings were held in cities 
across the nation, the subject of each 
hearing differing in respect to the 
Committee’s interest and the special 
contribution expected from the hearing 
in the particular city. Services in pre- 
vention of delinquency and in treat- 
ment of the adjudicated delinquent 
were described and explained by ex- 
perts in the program operation in each 
community, and State programs were 
looked into. The needs of the 
local and state governments and of 
voluntary organizations were shared 
with the Subcommitee. Federal pro- 
grams also were reviewed and for these 


also 


the Subcommittee recommended a num- 
ber of changes that required Federal 
legislation. 


Collected and published material 
from the hearings and reports of this 
Subcommittee are useful to the in- 
terested citizen who wants to find out 
the conditions across the nation. These 
reports emphasize the complexities 
faced by the nation in attempts to pre- 
vent or to reduce delinquent conduct 
among juveniles. They describe pro- 
grams in various communities. Some of 
the reports contain collections of data 


not available elsewhere. 


The Subcommittee has made num- 


erous proposals for legislation. Some 


“Titles and numbers of the printed reports 
and of the hearings conducted by the Sub- 
committee are listed in catalogues of United 
States publications, and are available in 


most libraries. 
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of these have been incorporated into 
bills introduced in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives. The record 
in public law, however, is meager. 
Minor legislation indirectly affecting 
delinquency prevention has been en- 
acted, for example, prohibiting switch- 
blade 
Legislation has authorized the expan- 
sion of juvenile delinquency services 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. Re- 
search grants have been provided to 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and to the Office of Education. 
But the Subcommittee has had a much 
broader view of Federal responsibility 
than is reflected by this record in 
public law. 


knives to interstate commerce, 


The Subcommittee has recommended 
the establishment, by legislation, of an 
Advisory Council on Juvenile Delin- 
quency to the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Council mem- 
bers would include outstanding lay cit- 
izens, representatives of national agen- 
cies and organizations offering related 
standard-setting, 
technical-aid programs. Use of Federal 
funds is also proposed for “risk cap- 
ital” needed by local organizations to 
launch and demonstrate the value of 
new programs and services in the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency. To 
date, neither of these proposals has 
become law. 


consultative, and 


Other proposals have been made for 
allocation of Federal funds to assist 
states and communities in providing 
more adequate services in this field. 
Among these are: grants-in-aid pro- 
grams to states for the extension and 
improvement of state and local serv- 
ices for the treatment and control of 
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juvenile delinquency; grants for the 
training of personnel employed or pre- 
paring for employment in the field of 
delinquency services; grants for dem- 
onstrations and projects for the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency; 
and grants for research. None of these 
has had sufficient legislative support to 
become public law except for some of 
the research grants. 


The enactment of public law in ju- 
venile delinquency is difficult to se- 
cure. Although the extent of juvenile 
delinquency in the nation is of concern 
to the members of Congress, there is 
lack of agreement on the appropriate 
Federal action in respect to State and 
local responsibilities. But this is not 
the only deterrent. Political, social, 
and economic conditions also have an 
influence on the choices made for the 
appropriations of Federal funds. In 
addition, citizen pressure groups, and 
the power struggles among individuals 
and agencies, have their effect upon 


legislative activity. 


SuMMARY 


Federal agencies have many activ- 
ities that indirectly may prevent juve- 
nile delinquency. They have some ac- 
tivities to prevent recidivism through 
improvement of the quality of services 
that communities and states provide to 
children already known to police, ju- 
venile courts, or are in training schools. 
Federal agencies have very few activ- 
ities to prevent the onset of delinquent 
acts by children deemed delinquency 
prone. 


Federal agencies are not doing as 
much as they want to do. What they 
are able to do is much less than might 


be expected in view of the needs, the 
public interest, and the amount of 
money expended across the nation to 
combat delinquency. 


If we are serious about preventing 
delinquency, the full force of the Fed- 
eral government should be brought to 
bear on the problem, and a planned 
public policy be developed. A begin- 
ning can be made in the grants-in-aid 
programs, and the grants for training. 
We also propose demonstration and re- 
search in experimental programs di- 
rectly under the auspices of a Federal 
agency. 


SuaGeEesteD BisLioGRAPHY 


Publications of the Children’s 
Bureau may be secured from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


1. Pub. 300 Understanding De- 
linquency 

2. Pub. 320 Helping Children in 
Trouble 

3. Pub. 341 Helping Delinquent 
Children 

4. Pub. 342 What's Happening 
to Delinquent Children in Your 
Town? 

5. Pub. 344 Police Services for 
Juveniles 


6. Pub. 346 Standards for Spec- 
ialized Courts Dealing with 
Children 

7. Pub. 348 Training Personnel 
for Work with Juvenile Delin- 
quents 

8. Pub. 349 Parents and Delin- 
quency 

9, Pub. 350 Effectiveness of De- 
linquency Prevention Programs 

10. Pub. 351 Tentative Standards 
for Training Schools (Ex- 
hausted, replaced by Pub. 360, 






















18. 


Institutions Serving Delinquent 
Children) 


. Pub. 353 Health Services and 


Juvenile Delinquency 


. Pub. 356 New _ Perspectives 


on Juvenile Delinquency 


. Pub. 357 Your Children’s 
Bureau 
. Pub. 858 Four Decades of 


Action for Children 


. Pub. 359 Child Welfare Serv- 


ices—How They Help Children 
and Their Parents 


. Pub. 360 Institutions Serving 


Delinquent Children 


. Pub. 364 Staff Training for 


Personnel in Institutions Serv- 
ing Delinquent Children 


Pub. 365 Youth Groups _ in 
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19. 


21. 


. Statistical 


Conflict 

Public Training Schools for De- 
linquent Children 

A Selected Bibliography on Ju- 
venile Delinquency Revised 
1958 


Report on the National Confer- 
ence on Juvenile Delinquency 


Series 38, Some 
Facts About Training Schools 
for Juvenile Delinquents 


Research Relating to Children 


Report and Hearings before the Sub- 


committee to Investigate Juvenile De- 


linquency, of the U.S. Senate Judiciary 


Committee, should be requested through 


your Senator. 
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CHAPTER XIV 





STATE AND MUNICIPAL YOUTH AUTHORITIES (OR 
COMMISSIONS) AND THEIR ROLE IN JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


Mark A. McC.oskey 


Chairman, New York State Youth Commission 


The establishment by a number of 
states and cities of agencies for the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency re- 
flects a growing awareness that new 
solutions must be found for what is 
basically an age-old problem—the re- 
fractoriness of youth. Governing bodies 
have accepted the philosophy of soci- 
ologists and social workers that old- 
fashioned methods of incarceration will 
not make good boys and girls out of 
misbehaving ones; that troubled young- 
sters who have been deprived of nor- 
mal opportunities for growth can be 
helped to become good citizens, and 
that for youth in general an improved 
social climate must be created. 


To date 17 states, ten large cities 
and the District of Columbia have es- 
tablished youth agencies, all but two 
of them subsequent to World War II. 
Twelve states have autonomous youth 
bodies, and another five have set up 
units within an existing executive de- 
partment. 


Six of the autonomous youth agen- 
cies are primarily concerned with the 
diagnosis, care and treatment of ju- 
venile offenders inside or outside of the 
state training schools and other deten- 
tion facilities which they operate. The 
state agencies in this group, of which 
the California Youth Authority was the 
first to be created, are variously named 
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but are all of the “authority” type. 


The six other state 
youth agencies, all of them called state 
youth commissions, have a mandate to 
prevent juvenile delinquency through 
coordination of the activities of exist- 
ing social and religious institutions 
and organizations, both public and pri- 


autonomous 


vate, and through missionary work 
carried on in local communities. Of 
these six state commissions, the New 
York State Youth Commission, which 
was first in the field in 1945, is the 
only one in receipt of annual appropri- 
ations which make possible the im- 
plementation of such a mandate on a 
broad scale. With an over-all annual 
budget of $3,588,000 and a profes- 
sional staff of 19, including two area 
directors and 11 field representatives, 
the New York State Youth Commis- 
sion is able to carry on a far-flung 
preventive program which reaches to 
the grass roots. Through its field staff 
the Commission enlists the cooperation 
of an increasing number of citizen 
volunteers, and induces county, city, 
town and village authorities to sup- 
port, with financial aid from the state, 
a variety of youth programs and proj- 
ects. In the year 1957-1958 grants-in- 
aid totalling $3,250,000 were made to 
1,117 communities. 


This type of state aid for youth 
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work was authorized when the first 
New York State Youth 
was created by the Legislature as a 


Commission 


temporary agency to help local com- 
munities cope with the increase in ju- 
venile delinquency and youth crime 
which had occurred during World War 
II. At that time, in 1945, only an 
estimated 20 per cent of the State’s 
children and adolescents were reached 
by any type of youth program. 


During the decade that followed, 
the Legislature periodically extended 
the life of the Youth Commission, until 
it gave the Commission permanent sta- 
tus in 1956, making one important or- 
Whereas _ the 
members of the original Commission 


ganizational change. 
except for the Chairman, had been the 
heads of seven state departments con- 
cerned with youth, the Legislature di- 
rected that the permanent Commission 
be composed of nine persons who hold 
no other public office and who are ap- 
pointed by the Governor by and with 
the advice and consent of the State 
Of the nine, only the Chair- 


man is a full-time salaried employee; 


Senate. 


the eight other Commission members 


serve on a per diem basis. 


As authorized by the Legislature, 
state aid for recreation programs and 
youth service projects is granted on a 
matching basis to county, municipal, 
town or village governing bodies. Un- 
der the formula the annual state grant 
for an approved program or project 
may equal $400 for every 1,000 youths 
who were under 21 at the time of the 
1950 Census, no more than $250 of 
this to be used for a recreation pro- 
gram. School districts, also, under cer- 
tain circumstances, may receive a maxi- 
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mum of $2,000 yearly. 


In addition, 
counties or cities may receive, again 
on a matching basis, up to $15,000 a 
year for maintaining a coordinating 
youth bureau or board approved by the 
Commission. Municipalities with youth 
boards may also receive double State 
aid for recreation and youth service 
projects carried on in high delinquen- 


cy areas. 


At present the two largest cities ir 
the state, New York and Buffalo, have 
youth boards, as do nine smaller cities, 
—Corning, Cortland, Geneva, Hudson, 
Tonawanda 


Ithaca, Oneida, Batavia, 


and North Tonawanda. 


The Buffalo Youth Board, which was 
established in 1955, provides counse- 
lors to the youth part of the City 
Court; has carried on a neighborhood 
“bootstrap-lifting” operation, combined 
with youth counseling, in a depressed 
area where delinquency has gone down 
as a result; has published an exhaus- 
tive report on Delinquency and Youth 
Crime, and in 1957 initiated an imagi- 
native, widely-publicized anti-car-theft 
campaign, which encompassed the film- 
ing of a 16-millimeter motion picture 
drama shown throughout the State. 


New York City’s Youth Board, 
created by the Board of Estimate in 
1947, funds and the 


$1,852,000 it now receives annually 


utilizes city 


from the state, to carry on a many- 
fronted attack on juvenile delinquency. 
The Youth Board’s 
members include eight men and women 


18 nonsalaried 


citizens appointed by the Mayor, and 
the heads of ten city agencies con- 


cerned with youth, among them the 


Police Commissioner, the Superinten- 
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dent of Schools and three members of 


the bench. 


In addition to subsidizing in high 
delinquency areas improved and ex- 
tended recreation programs conducted 
by the schools, settlement houses, and 
church-sponsored organizations, the 
New York City Youth Board has ini- 
tiated and sponsored, usually in co- 
operation with other agencies, a va- 
riety of youth service projects de- 
signed to counsel youngsters individu- 
ally or in groups, and. to reach the 
families of children in trouble. These 
have included a successful youth em- 
ployment project carried on by the 
Jewish Federation Employment Serv- 
ice; and psychiatric guidance clinics 
in three Bronx schools, originally con- 
ducted by the Youth Board but taken 
over last year by the Board of Educa- 


tion. 

nationally-known “de- 
tached New 
York City Youth Board is making a 


Through its 


worker” program, the 


frontal attack on the serious street 
gang problem. Today the Board’s 


street-club workers are assigned to 79 
of the City’s known 110 to 120 “bop- 
ping” or fighting gangs. While a still 
larger number of street-club workers is 
needed for saturation coverage, prog- 
ress has been made. In the vacation 
months of 1958 there were no gang 
killings and there were only seven 
gang conflicts which required media- 
tion by the Board’s street-club work- 
ers, as compared with 37 in the sum- 


mer of 1957. 


The Youth Board grants generous 
aid to the Lower East Side Neighbor- 
hood Association, an area-wide citizens’ 
self-help organization which represents 


churches, settlement houses, Parent- 
Teacher Associations and labor unions. 
Neighborhood councils organized by 
LENA, work for better housing and 
living standards, for improved hospital 
facilities, etc. Area teams of volun- 
teers from the clergy, settlement houses 
and local mental health clinics, work- 
ing in the three police precincts, give 
help on a case-by-case basis to delin- 
quents and potentially disturbed chil- 
reported by the police and 
schools. Panels of lawyers and doc- 
tors stand ready to help youth in 
trouble. A unique employment proj- 
ect finds jobs for youth 14 to 19 who 


are handicapped by their records. 


dren 


Throughout New York City the 
Youth Board stimulates the organiza- 
tion of neighborhood councils through 
the offices of five borough coordinators. 
Last summer the Central Brooklyn Co- 
ordinating Council, working in a high 
delinquency area, organized a Teens- 
in-Industry project with the help of 
business, church and civic leaders. 
Twenty-four banks, insurance offices, 
real estate companies, law offices and 
retail stores offered high school youth 
aged 16 to 18 apprentice jobs for the 


summer, 


In other areas of New York State, 
seed money invested by the Youth 
Commission in local youth programs 
has yielded a rich harvest. Many 
communities have increased their rec- 
reation budgets year by year, spend- 
ing considerably more than required 
under the matching formula. Grants- 
in-aid for recreation programs outside 
of New York City totalled $1,505,000 
in 1958. On an average, each com- 
munity spent five times the amount re- 
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ceived from the state, while numbers 
appropriated up to 20 times their state- 
aid—and some even more. 


Recreation programs have not only 
been expanded: they have been orien- 
ted toward the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. Granted that swimming 
pools, skating rinks and playing fields 
are needed, even more essential are 
qualified recreation leaders who look 
on their charges not as a mass of ju- 
venile anonymities to be kept amused, 
but as individual boys and girls, some 
of whom may need guidance, many of 
whom are hungry for adult friendship. 
The New York State Youth Commis- 
sion has accordingly encouraged local 
communities first to study their recre- 
ation needs,—frequently through pro- 
fessionally-directed surveys made with 
the assistance of the Commission’s field 
staff; next to plan a year-round diver- 
sified program, and then to recruit and 
train recreation leaders on a selective 
basis. To aid in their training the 
Commission has sponsored regional in- 
stitutes. 


Recreation programs throughout the 
state present a fascinating variety. 
Science workshops have been held in 
the summer, mountain camping has 
been enjoyed, and a full panoply of 
recreation activities has been offered in 


many communities. 


The moral equivalent which William 
James said was needed for war—a 
cause for which all citizens will ar- 
dently work—may be found at the 
community level in the building of a 


new recreational facility. When the 
hall which had been used for a part- 
time recreation program in the village 
of Waterloo, N.Y., burnt down, a citi- 
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zens’ committee led by the Lion’s Club, 
put up a new building. Land for the 
site was donated, structural materials 
were supplied at cost by local mer- 
chants and volunteers furnished the 
labor to build a center where a full- 
time recreational program is now car- 
ried on. 


While the main emphasis prior to 
1956 was on the development of good 
community recreation programs, the 
New York State Youth Commission 
has, since it became a permanent agen- 
cy, added a new dimension to the 
state’s juvenile delinquency prevention 
program. Through area Town Meet- 
ings attended by the Commissioners 
themselves and through the continuous 
spade work of its field staff, the Com- 
mission has induced more than a few 
communities to take stock of their 
existing services to youth, and to es- 
tablish local youth councils which not 
only serve as coordinating bodies but 
fill in gaps by supplying needed serv- 
ices for hard-to-reach, vulnerable 
youngsters. The responsible members 
of the youth councils, or the youth 
boards where they exist, are school- 
men, court officials, representatives of 
social service agencies, clergymen, 
doctors and other leading citizens. 


Projects sponsored by these groups 
and paid for in part by local tax funds 
and in part by the state, are designed 
to bring troubled youngsters face to 
face with adults who can help them. 
Group counseling is carried on; re- 
medial reading teachers, psychologists 
and guidance personnel are sent into 
the schools. Employment projects 
have also been started. In Freeport, 


Long Island, where the recreation 
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leaders give individual attention to 
youngsters on probation, the Recrea- 
tion Commission established a youth 
employment program which won a 
Youth Activity award from Parents’ 


Magazine in 1957. 


Among the most important youth 
service projects sponsored by the New 
York State Youth Commission are the 
Juvenile Aid Bureaus which have been 
newly established or strengthened in 
police departments. The Youth Com- 
mission is convinced that police offi- 
cers can play a key role in checking 
juvenile delinquency through enlight- 
ened handling of youngsters at the 
time of their first contact with the po- 
lice. For when the old-fashioned, au- 
thoritarian or “night-stick’”’ approach 
is used, the youngster comes to look 
on all policemen as his enemies, de- 
velops a cynical attitude toward so- 
ciety in general, and frequently goes 


on to commit serious crimes. 


So far, in New York, five cities, two 


counties, one town and one village 
are receiving state aid for the main- 
tenance of newly created or improved 
Juvenile Aid Bureaus, and more grants 


A Handbook for Po- 
lice Youth Bureaus has been published 


are in prospect. 


and an annual training program is 
sponsored by the Commission,—the 
Frederick A. Moran Memorial Insti- 
tute held every summer at St. Law- 
rence University. Regional training 
institutes are also sponsored by the 


Commission. 


For a wide range of youth service 
projects, as distinct from recreation 
programs, the New York State Youth 
Commission in 1958 made grants-in- 
aid, outside of New York City, total- 


ling $109,125. The Commission can- 
not claim that the substantial expendi- 
tures it has made from one end of the 
state to the other have reduced the num- 
ber of minors brought into the courts. 
But it has reason to believe that the 
community efforts it has sponsored 
have created a better climate for all 
youth to grow in, and have helped 
numbers of individual boys and girls 
who might otherwise, conceivably, have 
ended up in court. 


The five other state youth commis- 
sions which like New York’s are au- 
tonomous bodies but are not author- 
ized to make grants-in-aid, are Flori- 
da, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexi- 
co and Tennessee. These commis- 
sions, with small staffs for the most 
part, perform some or all of the fol- 
lowing functions; they conduct re- 
search, review and recommend legis- 
lation, appraise the adequacy and avail- 
ability of services for children and 
youth, coordinate the work of other 
agencies, foster local community ac- 
tion on behalf of youth, study the 
operation of the juvenile courts and fa- 
cilities of agencies charged with the 
care and treatment of delinquents, sur- 
vey the youth employment situation 


and conduct investigations. 


It might be said that a much heavier 
responsibility is carried by the six “au- 
thority-type” state agencies whose pri- 
mary function is the diagnosis, care 
and treatment of juvenile offenders. 
The concept of such a statutory agen- 
cy with citizen representation origi- 
nated with the Model Youth Authority 
Act, which was promulgated by the 
American Law Institute in 1940. The 


following year the California Youth 
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Authority was set up. The five other 
similar but not identically patterned 
agencies, under varying names, came 
along later,—in Minnesota, in 1947, 
1948, 
and Texas in 


Massachusetts in Illinois in 
1954, 


1957. 


and Delaware 


In its translation into state legisla- 
tion the Model Youth Authority Act 
gone through a number of sea 
As drafted by the A. L. I. 


only to 


has 
changes. 
it was designed to apply 
youthful offenders in the upper teen- 
age bracket. All six state statutes limit 
the authority of the youth agency to 
minors who have come under the juris- 
diction of the juvenile court, ranging 
in age up to 17 or 18 years, and in 
California up to 21. 


The Model Youth Au- 


thority Act was completely to separate 


aim of the 


the judicial function from the treat- 
ment function, on the theory that a 
lawyer-judge untrained in the disci- 
plines dealing with problems of human 
behavior is as a rule not qualified to 
make the crucial decision as to wheth- 
er to incarcerate, place on probation 
or simply to send home a delinquent. 
Under the statutes of all six states 
the juvenile court judge retains the 
power to place a delinquent on proba- 
tion or send him home, without con- 
In Cali- 


fornia and Delaware a judge may also, 


sulting the youth agency. 


if he sees fit, set a term of punishment 
and commit a delinquent directly to 
a county institution or to one of the 
state institutions operated by the youth 
While the California judges 
Youth Au- 
thority in its eighteen years of opera- 
well-established 


agency. 
retain this discretion, the 
become so 


tion has 
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that the vast majority of minors un- 
der 18 who are sent to State deten- 
tion facilities are committed by the 
Authority. 


In Minnesota the statute makes it 
mandatory upon the criminal courts 
to commit to the Youth Conservation 
Commission practically all juvenile of- 
fenders up to the age of 18 who are 
crime and are 
not put on probation by the 
In that state, too, youth up to 21 
convicted of a felony or gross misde- 


convicted of a serious 
court. 


meanor may be committed to the Com- 
mission by an adult court. In Illinois, 
Massachusetts and Texas juveniles can 
be committed only through the state 


youth agency. 


Following their referral to the state 


youth agency all delinquents are 


studied in a diagnostic center and 
those who cannot benefit from a period 
of institutional training are screened 
out. Delinquents who must be retained 
in an institutional setting are assigned 
to the type of detention facility which 
best fits their needs. Those not de- 
tained may be put on probation or 
consulta- 


otherwise treated, in close 


tion with their families. 


Final decisions as to probation, com- 


mitment, discharge and parole are 


made by the agency’s board. In four 
states it is a citizens’ board of three 
to five members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. In Minnesota, where the Youth 
Conservaticn Commission has a board 
of six, three are citizens, one is a 
juvenile court judge and the remain- 
ing two menrbers are the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare and_ the 
Chairman of the State Board of Pa- 


role. In Delaware four citizen mem- 
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bers of the Youth Services Commis- 
sion sit with four ex-officio members, 
—the Director of the Department of 
Public Welfare, the Superintendent of 
the Governor Bacon Health Center, 
the Director of the Family Court, and 
the Chief Probation Officer of the Ju- 
venile Court of Kent and Sussex Coun- 


ties. 


Reviewing the results achieved in 
the five states which prior to 1951 
had established such youth agencies, 
Bertram M. Beck said in his study, 
“Five States,’ published in that year, 
“This process has made possible the 
development of diverse and imagina- 
tive treatment plans for offenders who 
heretofore would have been treated in 
a routine fashion . . . Diagnostic fa- 
cilities have been improved and _ per- 
sons trained in the science of human 
behavior have been added to the cor- 
rectional staff. Parole services have 
also been improved. Major progress 
has been made in the revitalization of 
institutional programs .. .” 

The most imaginative and success- 
ful treatment plan devised by four of 
the authority-type state youth agencies 
has been the forestry camp in a mini- 
mum security setting for older boys 
who do not need to be guarded but 
are not yet ready to be returned to 
their communities. The California 
Youth Authority maintains a number 
of such camps in the mountains. In 
each camp from 70 to 100 boys benefit 
from group counseling and recreational 
activities, and also work six days a 
week building road and firebreaks, con- 
structing and maintaining forestry 
buildings and telephone lines. At a 
school ranch in the Sierra Nevada 


Mountains 150 boys of a median age 
of 14 have a Scout type program and 
enjoy week-long summer camping. 


In addition to maintaining its own 
camps the California Youth Author- 
ity pays half the cost of maintenance, 
up to $95 per month per boy, of coun- 
ty camps operated for wards of the 
court. In the year 1955-56, 17 coun- 
ty camps received subsidies totalling 
$1,154,000. The County of Los An- 
geles, which was the first community 
to establish a probation camp, during 
the depression years, now has four 
camps for younger boys and three for- 
estry camps for older boys. 


In Minnesota the Youth Conserva- 
tion Commission operates three fores- 
try camps; in Illinois the Youth Com- 
mission has four such camps, each ac- 
commodating 100 or more older boys; 
and in Massachusetts the Youth Serv- 
ice Board is preparing to open this 
spring a camp in the Nickerson State 
Forest, where it is expected that 
$75,000 worth of productive work will 
be accomplished the first year. 


In the area of delinquency preven- 
tion, the California Youth Authority’s 
Bureau of Probation and Delinquency, 
staffed by twelve professional workers, 
stimulates the holding of “Town Meet- 
ings” on youth problems and conducts 
training programs for probation and 
police officers. By 1956 there were 
juvenile bureaus in 181 police depart- 
ments through the state as compared 
with 26 in 1944, 


In Illinois the Youth Commission’s 
Division of Community Services sup- 
plements the work of the Correctional 
Services Division by maintaining a 
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field staff which stimulates local com- 
munities to organize committees and 
programs for the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency. In the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958 the Division’s 
staff served 187 different communities. 
As many as 134 local groups had 
raised for their preventive programs 
a total of $183,278, of which $30,755 
came from community funds or local 
tax money and the balance from bene- 
fits and money-raising drives. The 
money raised had been used to operate 
summer playgrounds and camps, to 
build and operate community and teen- 
age centers, and to start youth employ- 
ment projects. Also in some commu- 
nities in Illinois, case-service commit- 
tees have been formed to provide per- 
sonal assistance to predelinquent youth 
and probationers, 


In Minnesota, the Community Serv- 
ices Division of the Minnesota Youth 
Conservation Commission has on_ its 
staff a community organization consul- 
tant and a police juvenile services 
consultant. They assist local groups 
and officials to develop and coordinate 
welfare, health, education, recreation 
and law enforcement activities for the 
reduction of juvenile delinquency. 


In Massachusetts, where the Youth 
Service Board was given responsibility 
for the custody and treatment of ju- 
venile offenders in 1948, a Bureau of 
Research and Delinquency Prevention 
was added in 1953. The Bureau has 
helped to train juvenile police officers, 
has assigned to private agencies on a 
demonstration basis a number of de- 
tached workers in areas where street 


gangs have needed guidance, and has 
stimulated the formation of local com- 
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munity councils. In a pioneer move 
authorized by the Legislature in 1955, 
the state youth agency offered a 
partial subsidy to boards of education 
for the employment of school adjust- 
ment counselors whose duty it is to 
work with neglected, maladjusted or 
emotionally disturbed children in the 
elementary grades, in cooperation with 
parents and teachers. By the fall 
of 1958, 53 counselors were at work in 
40 school systems, which received from 
the state a maximum subsidy of $4,500 
for each counselor employed. 


The Texas Youth Council, author- 
ized by law in 1957 to assume respon- 
sibility for the custody and treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, was also di- 
rected to encourage the development of 
local preventive services, to carry on 
research and make recommendations on 
legislation. The Delaware Youth Serv- 
ices Commission, also authorized in 
1957 to control treatment and deten- 
tion facilities, may under the enabling 
statute receive federal funds for the 
improvement of state services for ju- 


veniles. 


Community consultation work is car- 
ried on in five states which have de- 
linquency control units located in a 
larger state department. All five of 
these units carry some responsibility 
for the treatment of juvenile offen- 
ders, but less than do the six authority- 
type state agencies. In Idaho the 
Youth Rehabilitation Section, which 
has a staff of three professional work- 
ers and is in a division of the State 
Board of Health, is authorized to pro- 
vide probation services, establish diag- 
nostic and detention facilites and serve 
as a central commitment agency at the 
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request of the courts. In Maryland the 
Bureau of Child Welfare, a section of 
the Department of Public Welfare, 
consults with the state training schools 
and itself controls three forestry 
camps to which boys of 16 and over 
are transferred from the training 
schools. In Pennsylvania the Division 
of Youth Rehabilitation in the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare administers 
one state co-educational training 
school, licenses and provides consul- 
tation to 21 other public and private 
correctional institutions, and assists 
juvenile courts when requested to do 
so. In the State of Washington, the 
Division of Children and Youth Serv- 
ices of the Department of Institutions 
operates a reception-diagnostic center, 
four correctional institutions and a 
forestry camp, provides after-care 
services for the wards of all juvenile 
detention institutions, trains juvenile 
police officers, and maintains a state- 
wide system of child guidance centers 
which advise parents. In Wisconsin the 
Division for Children and Youth, a 
unit of the Department of Public Wel- 
fare, supervises child welfare and 
juvenile court services for dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children, but 
has no control over the state training 
schools. 


Apart from the states, nine cities,— 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
St. Louis and St. Petersburg and the 
District of Columbia have separate, 
official youth agencies for the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. Philadel- 
phia also had an autonomous Youth 
Services Board up to March of this 
year, when the board’s functions were 
transferred to a Youth Conservation 


Division newly set up within the city’s 
Department of Public Welfare. 


Most of the city youth agencies at- 
tempt to coordinate the work of youth- 
serving organizations, public and pri- 
vate, and seek to educate the public in 
the problems of youth. Their programs 
are of varying scope, depending on 
staff and appropriations. Of all the 
large city youth agencies only the 
New York City and Buffalo Youth 
Boards receive state aid. A number 
with more limited funds have, how- 
ever, made new approaches and sev- 
eral have provided direct services to 


young people. 


The Cincinnati Citizens’ Committee 
on Youth, which was established by 
the city in 1957, has a professional 
staff of two, and three temporary pro- 
fessional workers in the summer, and 
is aided by a network of citizens’ sub- 
committees. The Citizens’ Committee 
on Youth has inspired the organiza- 
tion of neighborhood and youth coun- 
cils, maintains a youth employment 
service staffed by women volunteers, 
and is carrying on two demonstration 
projects which serve out-of-school, un- 
employed problem youth. 


The Los Angeles Department of 
Community Services, the agency 
charged with prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, provides consultant serv- 
ices to 93 community councils. The 
councils at present are concerned pri- 
marily with soliciting foster homes for 
teen-age delinquents, setting up youth 
employment services, soliciting adult 
sponsorship for newly formed youth 
groups, and developing a program for 
strengthening family life. The Depart- 
ment of Community Services seeks to 
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coordinate the efforts of citizens’ 
groups and official agencies alike in a 
county-wide delinquency prevention 


campaign. 


In Philadelphia, the Youth Serv- 
ices Board, which received funds di- 
rectly from the Mayor’s office, had a 
staff of ten professional workers and 
an executive committee on which 25 
public and private agencies were rep- 
resented. Subcommittees of citizens 
studied such matters as youth employ- 
ment, institutional care, legislation, 
and sales of ammunition and liquor to 
minors. A two-year pilot project car- 
ried on in one police district was suc- 
cessful in reducing the juvenile de- 
linquency rate in 1958 by 17 per cent 
as compared with the previous year. 
The project encompassed individual 
counseling of youth referred by the 
police, group counseling under the di- 
rection of the city’s Division of Mental 
Health, neighborhood meetings to ed- 
ucate parents, an employment pro- 
gram, a clinic for parents of truants, a 
recreation program planned especially 
for anti-social youth groups, recruit- 
ment of citizen counselors for juveniles 
on probation, and expansion of after- 
school facilities and programs. The 
city’s new youth agency, to be known 
as the Youth Conservation Division of 
the Department of Public Welfare, 
will not serve children directly and is 
expected to focus a broad preventive 
program on the community and the 


family. 


While the Detroit Commission on 
Children and Youth provides no di- 
rect service to young people, it works 
constructively for the prevention of 


delinquency. The Commission’s staff is 


assisting the Board of Education with 
its job-upgrading program for school 
drop-outs, and is evolving with the 
schools a project for setting up teams 
in elementary schools, who will spot 
predelinquents and see that they are 
helped by community agencies. In 
1957 the Commission published a re- 
search study on “Youth Offenders” and 
another on “Youth Employment.” In 
1958 it distributed a publication for 
parents whose children come into con- 
flict with the law, and helped initiate 
in one police precinct the interviewing 
of juvenile offenders by a settlement 
house case-worker. Currently the Com- 
mission is preparing for publication a 
handbook on ‘‘The Law and Children,” 
restating in nonlegal language Fed- 
eral, State and Detroit laws covering 


minors. 


The Juvenile Welfare Board of 
Pinellas County, in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, places children in foster 
homes, provides homemaker service to 
save families from disruption, assigns 
personnel to the local Child Guidance 
Clinic, carries on family counseling 
and coordinates the programs of other 


agencies. 


In St. Louis, the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission, created jointly by 
the city and the county three years 
ago, provides consultation to the ju- 
venile courts, has citizens’ committees 
studying youth problems, and has re- 
cently initiated a project designed to 
explore and demonstrate new ways of 
helping delinquent youth groups. 


Baltimore’s Youth Commission has 
to date functioned with only a part- 
time director borrowed from the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. In collaboration 











ROLE OF YOUTH AUTHORITIES 


with the Council the Commission has 
undertaken research into the motiva- 
tions and behavior of unreached youth, 
including a segment of Negro youth in 
one section of the city and of white 
youth in another section. 


In Chicago the Commission on Youth 
Welfare, newly created by the City 
Council, is mandated to employ a min- 
imum staff of two professionals, to 
coordinate the activities of public and 
private agencies, to advise on legisla- 
tion, carry on research and hold pub- 
lic hearings. 


In the Nation’s Capitol, the Com- 
missioners’ Youth Council of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, authorized in 1953, 
has a staff of seven professional work- 
ers, a 25-member-board including six 
ex-officio members, and 22 area boards 
covering the entire city, with a mem- 
bership of 500 community leaders. The 
area boards maintain a close relation- 
ship with “Roving Leaders” 
ployed by the District's Recreation 
Department, and with the Police 
Youth Aid Division. Through its area 
boards and the United States Employ- 
ment the Commissioners’ 
Youth Council has been responsible 
for the creation of “Odd Jobs Pools.” 
In 1958 more than 3,000 adolescents 
were employed through these pools. An 
outgrowth of the Odd Jobs Program 


em- 


Service, 


was the organization by the Council 
and its area boards of 26 Carrier Boys 
Clubs at the local supermarkets. Boys 
who had been disorderly and had be- 
come neighborhood problems now have 
their own clubs with captains and adult 
sponsors. As proof of the effectiveness 
of its city-wide program, the Commis- 
sioners’ Youth Council reports that de- 
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linquency has decreased in the District 
of Columbia by 33 per cent in the past 
four years. There was, however, a two 
per cent rise in the last six months of 
1958. 


From city to city and state to state, 
programs differ. If they are to be 
effective and sustained, delinquency 
must be but- 
appropriations 
must be planned 
imaginatively by dedicated professional 
workers, 


prevention programs 


tressed by adequate 


from tax funds, 


and supported actively by 
large numbers of citizens,— people 
who believe in youth and are only 
waiting to be told how they may be of 
service. It is to be hoped that more 
legislatures and more city governing 
bodies will give tangible evidence of 
their concern for, and their faith in, 
our youth of today. 
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CHAPTER XV 


HOW EFFECTIVE ARE CURRENT 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTIVE PROGRAMS* 


SopHIA 


M. Rosison 


Assistant Director, Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project 
of the City of New York 


Because this Journat is chiefly con- 
cerned with problems incident to the 
education the 
chapter marshals the evidence on the 
effectiveness of preventive programs 
I would like to 
conviction, 


of Negroes, present 


serving Negro youth. 
begin by repeating my 
which I am sure must be shared by 
many social scientists, that there is 
nothing inherent in Negro youth which 
predisposes them to delinquent beha- 
vior. However, because all social be- 
havior is learned behavior, it must re- 
flect the environment in which it oc- 
curs. It is likely, therefore, that some 
Negro children who may have been 
“brought up” like some white children 
react to what seems to them a hostile 
environment with responses quite dif- 
ferent from the white middle-class pat- 
terns. This reaction, in my opinion, 
may explain why Negro children are 
frequently labelled delinquent. 


The emphasis on white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant mores (WASP) not only 
undergirds the implied superiority of 
our social institutions but probably ex- 
plains why programs for preventing 
delinquency are so frequently one- 
sided. Their sponsors usually see only 
what needs to be done to and by the of- 


*See also her forthcoming book on Ju- 
venile Delinquency to be published by Hen- 
ry Holt & Co., January, 1960. 
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fenders. Only with rare exceptions do 
the proponents recognize that the in- 
dividual or the group is responding to 
opportunities which the environment 
offers for the fulfillment of our com- 
mon needs, as W. I. Thomas calls 
them, of response, recognition, new ex- 
perience, and security. 


The forms of these reactions are, of 
course, learned as part of the sociali- 
zation process which begins with the 
child at home. One remembers Rich- 
ard Wright’s account in Black Boy of 
his mother’s putting him out of the 
house, when he came home crying, and 
made him face the harsh realities of 
fighting 
with aggression. 


back—meeting aggression 
And at the other ex- 
treme are the Negro and some white 
parents who teach passive Christiani- 
While 
there may be constitutional and physi- 
which 


types, we still believe that the sociali- 


ty—turning the other cheek. 


cal factors influence reaction 
zation process performs the major role 
in determining whether a response pat- 
tern is likely to be aggressive or with- 


drawn. 


A problem of a different order is 
that programs described as preventive 
often have at least two frames of ref- 
erence. Prevention may mean fore- 
stalling delinquent activity or it may 


mean halting the antisocial behavior 
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of those already labelled delinquent. 
As a rule, both aspects are implied in 
the programs. A more serious short- 
coming, from the research point of 
view, is that although their sponsors 
frequently call them experiments, the 
preventive programs usually do not (1) 
define precisely the nature of the serv- 
ices offered, (2) describe the custo- 
mers, or (3) spell out how the effec- 
tiveness of the program will be meas- 
ured. Instead, the programs usually 
reflect the firmly-held opinions of the 
sponsors about the cause or causes of 
delinquency and ways to deal with it. 
These sponsors line up in two camps. 


Programs Wuicu AccENT REPRESSION 


One camp believes that in the main, 
the individual is responsible for his be- 
havior and that he or his parents can 
control it. Since such persons regard 
the individual as master of his own 
destiny, they are likely to advocate 
repression and punishment for wrong- 
doing whether it be the act of an in- 
dividual or a gang. 


A variety of community programs 
are advocated by persons who con- 
stantly press for more severe punish- 
ment as a preventive measure. Their 
efforts are thwarted, however, because 
the young persons who live in the so- 
called delinquency area know all too 
well that the majority of those who 
engage in criminal or delinquent be- 
havior are not caught. They know 
also, as Lukas says, that there is col- 
lusion between criminals and some 
police officials which seems “to spread 


a blanket of immunity over offenders.” 





‘Edwin J. Lukas, “Limitations in the Tra- 
ditional Approach to Delinquency”; The 


Another popular but ineffective 
measure to control crime and delin- 
quency are the curfew regulations in 
certain cities. 


Among those who consider the pa- 
rents responsible there are some who 
call periodically for taking the birch 
rod out of the moth balls and insisting 
that the parents or the teacher or both 
use it. This prescription, often voiced 
by persons who should know better, as- 
sumes that all wisdom inheres in pa- 
rents and teachers and that harsh dis- 
cipline is the surest protection for so- 
ciety. One recalls the public hanging 
advocated in England as a cure for 
pickpocketing. Unfortunately, while 
the bystanders gaped at the pickpock- 
et, his unapprehended fellow pick- 
pockets had such a heyday that the 
public hangings were ordered discon- 
tinued. But despite the pyramiding 
of programs which call for harsher 
methods of dealing with delinquency, 
the expenditures, recidivism and the 
crowding of court calendars increase. 
It is clearly impossible to evaluate the 
efficacy of either the broad catch-all 
programs or the more specific ones 
without an agreement on the nature of 
the problem, the assumptions as to its 
cause, and clear definitions in opera- 
tional terms. 


RECOGNITION OF 
Community REeEsPoNSIBILITY 


In contrast to the first group which 
holds that behavior can be consciously 
controlled by the individual or his pa- 
rents, the second group of sponsors of 
Community and the Correctional Process, 


1951 Yearbook, National Probation and Pa- 
role Association, p. 160. 
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preventive programs recognize that the 
community shares some responsibility 
for controlling or preventing anti-so- 
cial behavior. Within this group 
opinions differ widely as to the appro- 
priate programs. There are (1) those 
who see the remedy in some form of 
better over-all community organization 
or community coordination; (2) there 
are those who question the efficacy of 
the organization or agency which plans 
for its clients. This group is again 
subdivided into those who (a) advo- 
cate area projects which may either 
mobilize the resident forces ‘‘as the 
redemptive forces” or (b) those which 
provide services to youth groups or 
gangs. These services may be of- 
fered under the usual agency terms. 
For those who recognize that if the 
mountain won’t come to Mohammed 
it is necessary to try other ways there 
are the detached worker programs. 
Some of these seek to attach the client 
to the agency while others serve him 
independently of the agency. 


THE CoorDINATING 
Community CouUNCILS 


The Coordinating Community Coun- 
cils, initiated in the early 1920’s by 
August Vollmer—Chief of Police in 
Berkeley, California, are described by 
Kenneth S. Beam who organized the 


first Council to combat an increase in 
juvenile delinquency in Los Angeles.” 


Today, there are more than 700 such 
councils, chiefly in the large centers of 


*Kenneth S. Beam, “Community Organi- 
zation”; Report of a National Survey of 
Coordinating and Neighborhood Councils, 
Yearbook NPPA, 1937, and Kenyon J. 
Scudder, “The Coordinating Council at 
Work”; National Probation Association 
Yearbook, 1936: 67-77. 


population in California, in the Middle 
West, and in New York.’ The basic 
assumptions back of the Council idea 
are (1) the citizens have a common in- 
terest in the welfare of the immediate 
neighborhood, and (2) while services 
may be available, they are not always 
marshalled in the interest of the per- 
sons who may be in trouble. In dis- 
cussing situations brought to their at- 
tention, the members of the Coordinat- 
ing Councils have sought a joint solu- 
tion rather than a competitive service. 
Since the majority of the Councils, 
however, do not have adequately 
trained professional personnel, their 
efforts cannot be evaluated. 


An exception is the St. Paul Study 
conducted by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau.’ This Project, in ad- 
dition to foster care, recreation, tutor- 
ing, and public health services, pro- 
vided intensive psycho-therapy when 
it was indicated. In estimating the 
success of the project, the staff be- 
lieved that about one in six of the 
1,500 children who were given care 
benefited. In their opinion, also, a 
similar proportion of children were un- 
improved. Thus, two-thirds of the 
children appear to have been helped 
to some degree. The amount of im- 
provement, however, appeared to have 
no relation to the characteristics of 
the children, the nature of their prob- 
lems or the services which the organi- 


zation provided. 


“Organization of the Community for 
Delinquency Prevention,” San Diego Co- 
ordinating Councils, San Diego, California, 


““Children in the Community,” The St. 
Paul Experiment in Child Welfare, U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Report No. 317, 1947. 
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Unfortunately, from the research 
standpoint, the sponsors kept no rec- 
ord of the children who were not 
served (a) because they were not in 
need of treatment, (b) because they 
were under care by another agency, or 
(c) because their parents refused the 
services offered. As Witmer and 
Tufts state, “whether this plan of go- 
ing out in search of patients suc- 
ceeded in locating and helping the 
kinds of children who are not usually 
reached by conventional child guidance 
clinics is not known." 


Philadelphia set up a community 
project named “Operation Poplar” un- 
der the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Youth Commission and with the help 
of the Philadelphia Health and Wel- 
fare Council in 1958. Staff has been 
provided to mobilize the services in 
some of Philadelphia’s most disadvan- 
taged areas with a large Negro popu- 
lation. There has not yet been time 
to issue a complete report of the serv- 
ice. 


AREA PRoJEcTs 


More specifically focussed than the 
Community Councils, the “Area Proj- 
ects” emphasize either better coordi- 
nation of the organized social agencies 
or the grass roots approach. Some 
Area Projects are attached to a neigh- 
borhood center. Others organize in- 
dependently of any agency. They as- 
sume that the majority of the young 
people in trouble are socially rather 


*Helen L. Witmer, and Edith Tufts, “The 
Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention 
Programs”; United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Children’s Bureau. 
Publication No. 350, 1954, p. 44. 
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than emotionally maladjusted. Their 
goal is to establish attachments be- 
tween these young people in trouble 
and persons in their own community 
who will help them relinquish their 
disapproved behavior. The helping 
persons may be a neighbor, the corner 
grocer, a ward or a precinct official. 
Necessary funds are contributed by 
the community itself in the belief that 
those who pay the bill will be con- 
cerned with making the services effec- 
tive and eliminating or suppressing 
harmful community conditions and 
practices. In such projects, the com- 
munity assumes the responsibility for 
(1) designing its objectives; (2) for- 
mulating its policies; and (8) provid- 
ing financial support and exercising 
the necessary control over budget, per- 
sonnel, and programs. 


Chicago,—The first special area 
project was established in Chicago by 
Clifford Shaw and Saul Alinsky. Their 
delinquency area studies revealed that 
gang associations were closely tied in 
with neighborhood activities. Kobrin 
assesses twenty-five years of the Chi- 
cago Area Project as based on sound 
sociological reasoning, i.e. When the 
community in which the adolescent 
male lives does not provide adequate 
adult controls, the delinquent patterns 
are likely to prevail. To counteract 
these patterns structure of the commu- 
nity must be altered so that the family, 
the peers and the neighbors will offer 
the adolescent approved patterns of 
behavior. Kobrin does not claim that 


*Solomon Kobrin, “The Chicago Area 
Project—A 25-year Assessment,” The An- 
nals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Prevention of Juvenile 
Delingeuncy, Vol. 322, March 1959, pp. 
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favorable changes in the delinquency 
rate can be directly attributed to the 
efforts of the area project alone or 
that the extent of improvement can be 
precisely measured. He believes, how- 
ever, that the efforts of teachers, po- 
lice, social workers, and court officials 
will be more effective if they plan 
jointly with the area residents to meet 
their specific problems and needs. The 
central aim, based on Clifford Shaw’s 
philosophy, was “to keep preventional 
work focussed upon its proper object, 
the delinquent as a person in his 


“ye ” 
milieu. 


With special reference to Negro de- 
linquents, to follow the area projects’ 
philosophy and way of operating would 
mean that as long as we have Negro 
ghettos, the Negro community will 
have to assume responsibility for de- 
creasing the distance between the de- 
linquent (the person looked at as wor- 
thy of consideration and respect) and 
his milieu. Such a program however 
may be more difficult for the Negro 
than for the white community because 
of the many pressures which the white 
community puts upon the Negro and 
the way in which housing restrictions 
prevent him from living in the wider 
community of which he should be a 


part. 


Washington, D.C.—Another area 
project of special interest to Negro 
youth but operating on a somewhat dif- 
ferent principle from that of the Chi- 
cago area project, is one in Washing- 
ton, D.C. This project is an out- 
growth of a pilot project under the 
joint auspices of the Citizens Council 
and the United Community Services. 


The Commissioner’s Youth Council, 


a branch of the District of Columbia’s 
Government, was charged in 1953 
with responsibility for dealing with the 
total problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Its members are the heads of depart- 
ments of Public Health, Police, Rec- 
reation, Public Welfare, Juvenile 
Courts and the Public Schools, and 19 
members at large, appointed on the 
basis of personal qualifications, to rep- 
resent the interests of 26 neighbor- 
hoods. In addition to devising and 
executing programs aimed at the con- 
trol, treatment, and prevention of ju- 
venile delinquency, its broader objec- 
tive was to coordinate, insofar as pos- 
sible, the activities of all agencies, pub- 
lic and voluntary, which are concerned 
with services to children. In 1954, 
two full-time and one half-time commu- 
nity organizer staffed this project. 


In summary, the goal of the area 
project is to broaden the horizon of 
local citizens and extend their interest 
from the neighbors in the block to the 
community as a whole. The definition 
of need is in terms of the area’s under- 
standing and the program makes use 
of the area resources. In the Phila- 
delphia and Washington projects, the 
efforts of the community are supple- 
mented by professional staffs which 
serve the area, as well as by the usual 
community agencies. In the Chicago 
projects, initiated by Shaw and Alin- 
sky, the role of the professional staff 
and the organized community agencies 


is a minor one. 


Other preventive programs which 
are area focussed and seek to rehabili- 
tate, direct their services to gangs 
many of which hang out in certain 


Negro neighborhoods. Community ef- 
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forts to deal constructively with the 
persistent problem of the antisocial or 
conflict gang have assumed various 
forms. Unfortunately, none of the 
projects can claim success. 


Street Cius or Gana Prosects 


The Street Club Project of the New 
York City Welfare Council in 1947 
formalized the detached worker ap- 
proach initiated by the Harlem Proj- 
ect in 1943. More attention was paid 
to the qualifications of the workers, to 
the staff, and to the day-by-day con- 
tacts of the four detached workers, 
each assigned to his special gang. Some 
provision was made for research in 
order to see what did and what did 
not work. The publication, “Working 
with Teen-Age Gangs,’ underscores 
this difficulty.’ 


The New York City Youth Board 
in 1950 instituted a similar program 
shortly after the termination of the 
Welfare Council Street Club Project, 
extending it to additional areas many 
of them in predominantly Negro neigh- 
borhoods. 


originally, however, for measuring the 


No provision was made 


effectiveness of the program and cur- 
rent attempts to do so have not been 
successfully implemented. 


Miller’s program in Roxbury from 
1954-1957", Fertig, Mosher and Gan- 


‘Paul L. Crawford, Project Director; 
Daniel I. Malamud, Project Research Di- 
rector; James R. Dumpson, Consultant on 
Correction and Delinquency; “Working 
with Teen-Age Gangs”; A report on the 
Central Harlem Street Club Project, Wel- 
fare Council of New York City, 1950. Mr. 
G. Howland Shaw then president of the 
Welfare Council, was the prime mover in 
obtaining support for the Project. 

*Walter B. Miller, “Preventive Work 
with Street Corner Groups”; Boston De- 


dy’s in Chicago,’ and Austin’s in Cleve- 
land” have incorporated or adapted 
various aspects of the Street Club or 
Corner Group approach to both Ne- 
gro and white groups in marginal 
areas. Among the issues in working 
with the antisocial as well as marginal 
gangs and attempting to redirect their 
energies into more constructive and so- 
cially-approved channels are (1) the 
extent to which the detached worker 
can maintain his role with the group 
and at the same time call in the police 
if he believes that a rumble is likely 
to have harmful results; (2) how far 
the worker should attempt to compen- 
sate for the non-existent or ineffective 
male figure in the majority of these 
families; (3) how to make best use 
of the communities’ many resources 
for the family as well as for the gang 
member; (4) the place of the organ- 
ized group or recreation agency in 
working with boys who are not already 
delinquent. 


The evaluations suggest that the 
staff, even when trained as well as 
dedicated, probably does little more 
than change some of the superficial 
behavior of the boys gang with respect 
to girls, destruction of property, etc. 
They are most successful with boys 
who have no previous history of de- 
linquent behavior. Both Miller and 
Austin raise questions about the will- 


linquency Project, The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 323: 97-106, March 1959. 

*John M. Gandy, “Preventive Work with 
Street Corner Groups”: Hyde Park Youth 
Project, Chicago, The Annals, 323: 107-116, 
March 1959, 

*David Austin, “Goals for Gang Work- 
ers”: Social Work, Journal of the National 
Association of Social Workers, 2: No. 4, 
October 1957. 
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ingness of the community and the 
to provide the continuous 
these disadvantaged 


young people need. 


agencies 
services that 


An interesting program that serves 
Negro and Mexican youth living in a 
slum of Los Angeles is described by 
Grillo.” Instead of going out to serve 
the youths, Grillo brings the represen- 
tatives of all the social, religious, and 
protective forces in the community into 
direct contact with the agency’s pro- 
gram. The aim is to show the delin- 
quent that the authoritative represen- 
tatives of society are concerned with 
his welfare and are not necessarily his 
antagonists. While this approach ap- 
pears to have constructive possibilities, 
it does not explain how the youths who 
have not participated in the program 
are persuaded to join it. 


One is reminded of Albert Cohen’s 
thesis” that the gang offers status to 
boys with working-class 
who are unable to share the aspirations 
of the middle-class families and who 
have little access to the material satis- 


aspirations 


factions on which current American so- 
ciety places so much stress. If it is 
true that the antisocial gang represents 
a delinquent subculture which offers a 
satisfactory solution to the conflicts of 
the working-class boy unable to com- 
pete with the norms set by middle- 
class families, schools, settlements, and 
churches, then the community efforts to 





_"Evelio Grillo, Oakland, California, “So- 
cial Group Work in Community Programs 
for the Prevention and Treatment of Juve- 
nile Delinquency”. Papers published for the 
National Conference of Social Work, 1955, 
pp. 77-86, 

*Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: The 
Culture of the Gang, The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Illinois. 


control gang behavior by attempting to 
persuade the gang to accept middle- 
class standards face an almost insur- 
mountable barrier. 


If much of the antisocial gang be- 
havior is a logical consequence of the 
very forces and values which have pro- 
moted American progress we indeed 
face a dilemma. The same value sys- 
tem, says Cohen, impinges differently 
depending upon how young persons are 
equipped to meet it. In consequence, 
the system generates both delinquency 
and respectability. 


It is hardly likely then that the at- 
tempts of the Youth Worker, attached 
or unattached to an agency, will have 
easy success in redirecting the energies 
of the more anti-social gang member 
into socially acceptable activities un- 
less there is a change in the predomin- 
ant value system and the structures 
and inter-relationships between differ- 
ent ethnic groups in our society which 
support it. 


Leisure Time FAciities as 
DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 


The adage, “Satin finds some mis- 
chief for idle hands to do” was un- 
doubtedly the rationale for providing 
recreational opportunities to prevent 
and to cure delinquency. Several 
studies have claimed that recreation is 


the answer to delinquency.” 


The Truxal study for the National 
Recreation Commission in 1925 tabu- 
lated juvenile court cases by health 
area of residence in the Borough of 
Manhattan in New York City but 


“See Helen L. Witmer, and Edith Tufts, 
op. cit., for evaluation. 
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failed to show a positive correlation 
between the provision of recreational 
facilities and delinquency rates. As 
we now know, it cannot be assumed 
that all delinquents need supervised 
recreation, nor can it be assumed that 
a mass recreation program without 
trained leaders, will be definitely con- 


structive. 


The most extensive recreational pro- 
gram aimed at delinquency prevention 
is the one conducted under the auspices 
of the Police Athletic League, which 
spends about a million dollars a year, 
exclusive of the subsidies provided 
through the Youth Board in New York 
City. Predominantly a mass recreation 
program in certain centers, P.A.L. 
provides boat rides, tickets to baseball 
games, rodeo and hockey matches. A 
camp in the Adirondacks caters to hun- 
dreds of children. The organized rec- 
reational and group work agencies 
grant the good will of the police off- 
cers and the possible hero worship of 
the officer who can swing a bat or lead 
a group. They call attention however, 
to the fact that unless the staff is ade- 
quately trained and sufficient in num- 
ber a playground provides the oppor- 
tunity for imitating bad as well as good 
behavior. No evaluation of this pro- 
gram has been made nor could it be as 
it is presently set up. In the opinion 
of Witmer and Tufts, only three 
studies meet the criteria for adequate 
evaluation. The first of these, was car- 
ried out by Thrasher in New York 
City in 1927, the second by Shanas 
and Dunning in Chicago in 1938, and 


“Andrew G. Truxal, Outdoor Recreation 
Legislation and its Effectiveness. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929, 
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the third by Ellery Reed in Cincin- 
nati in 1942. 


While it did not concern itself with 
Negro boys, who were not at that time 
living in East Harlem, it is worth 
while noting that the Boys Club study” 
carried out in 1927 attempted to relate 
statistics on delinquency to member- 
ship in a boys club. The upsetting con- 
clusion, however, was that the longer 
the boys belonged to the club, the more 
chance there was of their being iden- 
tified as delinquent. Unfortunately, the 
club program neither attracted nor 
held a capacity clientele. In the course 
of the study, the per cent of delin- 
quency increased from 18 for the mem- 
bers when they first joined the club. 
to 28 per cent after they had partici- 
pated in the club activities. Thrasher’s 
conclusion that the boys club program 
is one of the most important and essen- 
tial elements in any crime prevention 
program seems to rest on shaky ground. 
He failed to note that with each in- 
creasing year of age, the chances of 
apprehension as an official delinquent 
increase because the community’s re- 
action to disapproved behavior becomes 
more severe with each added year of 
age. 

If as Witmer comments, the findings 
of Shanas and Dunning’s Chicago 
Study” of the relation between the rec- 
reational activities of approximately 
15,000-boys and 8,000 girls living in 
Chicago slums and their police and 


court records, are typical of other com- 


“Frederic M. Thrasher, “The Boys’ 
Clubs and Juvenile Delinquency”, Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 42: 66-80, July 
1936. 

“Ethel Shanas, and Catherine Dunning, 
“Recreation and Delinquency,” Chicago 
Recreation Commission, 1942, 
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munities, not much can be expected of 
recreational programs in preventing 
delinquency. In the first place, they 
attract relatively few children; in the 
second place, the children who come 
spend so little time in the activities 
that it is unlikely that changes in be- 
havior patterns will result. As Witmer 
and Tufts note: 


Unless these two groups of boys 
were fairly much alike in other re- 
spects, it may well be that the fig- 
ures only show that the delinquents 
and near-delinquents who use rec- 
reational facilities are the ones who 
are less likely to commit offenses.” 
Nor does Reed’s study of the effect 

of group work agencies in Cincinnati 
on delinquency records provide any 
more encouraging answers." Reed con- 
cludes that although the rate of de- 
linquency among the clientele of the 
group-work agency was not as high as 
it was in the city as a whole for each 
age group, regardless of the economic 
status of the neighborhood, one cannot 
claim that the group-work program 
was the preventive agent. The sound 
inference appears to be that since the 
clientele of the group-work agencies, 
in comparison with that of the court, 
contained larger proportions of young 
children, especially girls, and smaller 
proportions of the underprivileged and 
minority elements in the population, 
there is an unintended bias in the selec- 
tion of group-work agencies clientele in 
favor of non-delinquents. 


A much more sophisticated study of 





“Witmer and Tufts, op. cit., p. 20. 

“Ellery Reed, “How Effective are Group 
Work Agencies in Preventing Delinquen- 
cy,” The Social Service Review, 22: 340-8, 
Sept. 1948; and Focus: 28: 170-176, No- 
vember 1949, 


the effect of a boys club in an area in 
Louisville, Kentucky was conducted un- 
der the auspices of Dan Dodson at 
New York University”. The ratio of 
officially apprehended delinquents in 
the boys club area declined appreciably 
in the comparisons with the control 
areas which differed chiefly with re- 
spect to the provision of services. The 
of the 
claiming that the boys club was re- 
sponsible. 


author study refrains from 
Instead of replication of 
statistical studies, he suggests psycho- 
social observation of 500 matched 
pairs of boys, from several cities, in 
which one set of boys belong to a boys 
club and the other does not. 


Procram FocussED ON THE SCHOOL 


We turn next to review another set 
of juvenile delinquency programs — 
catering to individuals — those fo- 
cussed on the school. Since many per- 
sons credit the school with considerable 
responsibility both for causing and for 
controlling delinquency, it is no sur- 
prise to find that the school is the 
locale of services to prevent delin- 
quency. Each of the programs de- 
scribed below includes some evaluation 
of the results. And in each the school 
plays a central but different réle in the 
program for delinquency prevention. 


Junior High School No. 120, New 
York City. — Of special interest be- 
cause the school population was almost 
entirely Negro are the studies in two 


*Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., “A Boys’ Club 
and Delinquency, A Study of the Statisti- 
cal Incidence of Juvenile Delinquency in 
Three Areas in Louisville, Kentucky”: New 
York University Center for Community 
and Field Services, Monograph 2, 1956. 
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Harlem schools.” Because a_ single 
junior high school in Harlem — No. 
120 — contributed an undue propor- 


tion of children to the juvenile court 
in 1943, the New York Foundation 
persuaded the Board of Education to 
cooperate in providing additional serv- 
ices and facilities to it and two other 
schools in the area. While the sponsors 
knew that they could not change the 
social and economic conditions under 
which these children lived, they be- 
lieved that the quality of their school 
experience could be improved. Sym- 
pathetic and understanding teachers, 
an interesting curriculum, a_ well- 
staffed and well-equipped after-school 
recreational program might offset some 
of the handicaps of living in a rapidly 
deteriorating area. Psychiatric and 
medical services as well as remedial 
tutoring and vocational guidance were 


provided. 


The fluctuation in the statistics for 
truancy and delinquency in the two- 
year period for this school revealed 
little to prove that the actual incidence 
of antisocial behavoir decreased. The 
project did, however, provide clear 
evidence of the many unmet needs of 
the boys, their attitudes toward the un- 
interesting curriculum, and _ toward 
their teachers. The indifferent skills of 
many teachers and their listless at- 
titudes toward the students were docu- 
mented by qualified observers. Appar- 


ently the boys neither questioned nor 


“The Role of the School in Preventing 
and Correcting Maladjustment and Delin- 
quency”; A Study in Three Schools, The 
Report on the Harlem Project by the Re- 
search Committee, a project sponsored 
jointly by the New York Foundation and 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York, September 1943 to June 1945. 





strongly resented the punitive attitudes. 


of many teachers. What happened at 
school may possibly have been similiar 


to what happened at home. The clinic 


staff was, in fact, surprised by the 
passive acceptance of their school ex- 
perience. Apparently no boy consid- 
ered discussing his experience with 


any member of the school faculty. 


The study revealed startling gaps 
between the boys’ capacities, as meas- 
ured by their IQ’s, and their accom- 
plishments. Only one-tenth of the boys 
read at their grade level, and all were 
retarded in arithmetic. 


The boys saw no relation between 
their school accomplishments and job- 
opportunities. None of them had dis- 
cussed their vocational ambitions with 
anyone at the school, and few of their- 
parents had ever come to the school to 
discuss their boys’ progress. 


The 
project concluded that no school could 


sponsoring committee of the 


be expected to meet and handle prob- 
lems of so many disturbed adolescents. 
Too many of these children had been: 
so repeatedly knocked about, rejected 
and punished, that their rebellion and 
aggression seemed a reasonable re- 
sponse. Nor could it be claimed that 
the clinical services in this school were 
to any large degree effective in chang- 
ing either the boys’ behavior or the at- 
titudes of the teachers to the boys. 


The Project and Results in Junior 
High School No. 101.—In contrast to: 
the project in the junior high school 
for boys, the program in the Junior 
High School 101 for Girls achieved its 
goal: a demonstration that given spec- 
ial services, most “unmanageable” girls: 
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can be adjusted within the regular 
school setting. The assets in this girls’ 
junior high school in Harlem were a 
cooperative principal and a relatively 
stable faculty of more than average 
ability. 


The majority of the 100 girls who 
labelled unmanageable by 
the referring schools were 
Negro. The rest were Italian and 
Spanish. Their IQ’s ranged from 75 
to 130. They had been shifted from 
school to school, their families had ex- 
perienced the depression, and most of 
them had been on relief. Many were 
known to other social agencies also. 
The clinic records revealed “gross so- 
cial pathology,” common in Harlem at 


had been 
mainly 


that time. 


The project provided the usual type 
of child guidance service, i.e., either 
treatment in cooperation with other 
agencies or treatment by the clinic 
staff. The clinic goal was real im- 
provement, not superficial compliance 
with the rules and regulations of the 
school. Suggestions were made to the 
teachers for direct help in the class- 


room, 


At the end of the two-year period, 
the teachers of the 67 girls who parti- 
cipated in the project reported five in- 
dices of improvement: 


1. More than 70 per cent of the 
project cesses, in comparison with one- 
third of the control girls—those whose 
parents would not consent to their 
transfer to the program—were rated 
as improved in school behavior in com- 


parison with the problem at referral. 


The teachers’ criteria for improve- 
ment of the 67 girls under care were: 


decrease in disturbing behavior, better 
attendance, greater effort in school 
work, and better conduct. The teachers 
used a rating scale designed by the 
project staff to cover group relations, 
teacher-pupil work habits, 
adjustment to school routine, and also 
over-all adjustment. While the clinic 
was concerned not only with the girls’ 
adjustment in school but with their 
home and community life, the clinic 
staff agreed that the teachers’ judg- 
ment of improvement meant real ad- 


relations, 


justment. 


To estimate the adjustment of the 
thirty-three girls in the control group, 
data were gathered by the clinic social 
worker with student assistants from 
the New York School of Social Work. 
Visits were made to the referring 
schools; principals, guidance workers, 
and sometimes the individual teachers 
were interviewed. 


Their replies, recorded on special 
observation schedules, were discussed 
with the psychiatric social worker and 
the project staff member who had orig- 
inally investigated the girls’ eligibility 
for inclusion in the project. In the 
opinion of the research director, the 
author of this article, it would have 
been desirable to re-interview and re- 
visit all the girls and their families. 


The second conclusion was that 
poor home conditions did not appear to 
be an insurmountable obstacle to be- 

individual 
from these 


havior adjustment. Given 
and special help, girls 
homes were strengthened to withstand 


the impact of home difficulties. 


In the third place, the type of emo- 
tional maladjustment had no relation 
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to the outcome, i.e., whether the diag- 
nosis was psychoneurotic reactive be- 


havior or schizoid type. 


In the fourth place, the most impor- 
tant factor in the improvement in teach- 
er-pupil relationship was teacher ef- 


fectiveness. 


On the basis of the ratings of teach- 
er effectiveness referred to above, after 
testing the findings for significant dif- 
ference, the chances for adjustment of 
“unmanageable” girls were greater 
when they were placed in the classes 


of the above-average teachers. 


And finally, the efforts of the school 
to carry out the suggestions were an 
additional postive factor in the girls’ 
adjustment, 


It should be recalled that at the time 
of the original referral, all 100 girls 
had manifested some type of aggres- 
sive behavior toward teachers or class- 
mates. The only evident difference be- 
tween the project and the control girls 
was the willingness of the former to ac- 
cept the project’s service. At the ter- 
mination of the project, adjustment 
was regarded as good for about three- 
fourths of the project girls in those 
cases in which the school undertook to 
carry out the clinic recommendations 
in comparison with one-half of the con- 


trol girls. 


To determine whether the adjust- 
ment achieved in the junior high school 
was maintained after the girls left the 
project school, the careers of the girls 
who attended senior high school were 
followed. Unhappily, however, the ad- 
justment was not maintained in their 
subsequent schoo] career, possibly be- 


cause 
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. . of the withdrawal of the mother 
substitutes provided by the social 
worker or teacher of the Junior 
High School No. 101, in the case 
of girls whose problems stemmed 
so clearly from the emotional depri- 
vations in the mother-child relation- 
ship.” 

The sponsoring committee recom- 
mended that the type of additional 
services provided through the project 
in Junior High School No. 101 should 
begin in the elementary schools and 
extend to the high schools, trade 
schools, and the vocational schools. If 
the “unmanageable” girl is to adjust 
and hold her own within the regular 
school setting, she must receive help 
as soon as she needs it, and until she 
can stand alone. 


The Mazimum Benefits Project in 
Washington, D. C.* The Maximum 
Benefits Project is a research and serv- 
ice activity sponsored by the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Youth Council. 
is to develop delinquency prevention 


Its aim 


measures in the elementary schools. 
The assumption is that a climate which 
would enable every child to derive 
maximum benefit from his school ex- 
perience would forestall delinquent be- 
havior. The program had three aims: 
(1) to offer service, clinical if neces- 
sary, to individual children exhibiting 
behavior problems; (2) to identify the 
pre-delinquent; and (3) to demonstrate 
how increased services would help the 
elementary schools. 





"Ibid, p. 99. 

“The multilithed report prepared for the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation 
by Dr. Emory F. Hodges and Dr. C. 
Downing Tait, Jr. and Nina B. Trevett 
describes the results of service to 179 prob- 
lem children, Spring 1959. 
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The area selected for special serv- 
ices is Washington’s Second Police Pre- 
cinct known as the wickedest precinct. 
It had the highest crime rate of any 
of the fourteen precincts in the City 
of Washington at the time. Its juve- 
nile crime rate was one of the two 
As a 


central area of the city, it has wit- 


or three highest in the city. 


nessed, in common with other cities, 
the shift of its economically-privileged 
residents to the suburbs. Project serv- 
ices were concentrated in Taylor 
School, which serves both white and 
Negro children. The children had 
moved more frequently than was true 
of Washington school children in gen- 
eral and the per cent of attendance 
was the lowest in the entire district. 
The scores on scholastic-readiness tests 
indicated that these children were be- 


low average as a group. 


As was the case in the Harlem Proj- 
ect, described above, the School Board 
assigned additional personnel, teach- 
ing, and research staff. Class size was 
reduced and special classes set up. The 
Welfare Department, Police, and Rec- 
reation Commission, as well as the Ju- 
venile Court provided additional serv- 
ices. The staff, in addition to the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Youth Council, 
included two full-time social workers, 
one psychologist, five graduate stu- 
dents, two clerks, and two part-time 


psychiatrists. 


Children who presented problems in 
the class room and who in the opin- 
ion of the teacher and the principal 
needed specialized professional help 
were referred. The diagnosis and plan 
for helping were based on a full so- 


cial study, estimate of academic per- 


formance, the results of psychological 
tests, interviews with the children and 
their parents by one of the psychia- 
trists. The half of the children who 
were referred but not treated provided 
a control group. A variety of classi- 
fying and rating scales were used for 
both individuals and families. Among 
the devices used were the Gluecks pre- 
diction scores, Healy’s method of 
classifying families as well as Brad- 
ley Buell’s, and a rating scale develop- 
ed in a Housing Study in Holland. Al- 
most all of the 179 families had had 
contact with many of the agencies 
offering financial or other services, and 
almost two-thirds of them were known 
to agencies in the correctional field 
even before the child entered school. 
They were academically retarded and 
had high delinquency prediction scores. 


To help these children and these 
families, more than service to the in- 
dividual child in the school and the 
traditional methods of working with 
hard-core families was needed. Treat- 
ment or service was provided by a 
Project social worker or by a case- 
worker designated by one of the other 
agencies interested in the family. Fi- 
nancial aid was provided to 157 cases, 
suggestions to school personnel in 103. 
Psychotherapy was recommended for 
the child or the parent in 33 cases 
or approximately 20 per cent of the 
cases. In 10 per cent, the recommen- 
dation was placement away from home. 
Other 


health services, group activities, more 


services included legal aid, 


adequate housing—the whole gamut 


of welfare services. 


In February 1956 and again in Feb- 


ruary 1958, follow-up surveys esti- 
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mated changes in academic perform- 
ance and in referrals to court or po- 
lice. In 1956, the treated group show- 
ed much better behavior in school than 
the untreated group. Two years later, 
however, there was no difference be- 
Thus, from the 
teachers’ point of view, the treatment 


tween the groups. 


program for the 111 pupils yielded 
negligible results. 


Since the court follow-up revealed 
slightly more contacts in the treated 
group than in the untreated group, the 
program could not be considered suc- 
cessful on that score either. The one en- 
couraging factor from the sponsors’ 
viewpoint, was the validation of the 
Glueck scores in detecting potential 
delinquents. 


The recommendations so far have 
been (1) stationing a social worker in 
each elementary school in a slum area 
to detect the beginning of problem be- 
havior and to initiate appropriate serv- 
vices; (2) providing medical, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric services in ad- 
dition to the usual social casework serv- 
ice to avoid the damage of continued 
unfavorable conditions; (3) enriching 
the school curriculum through provision 
of opportunities for extending the so- 
cial and cultural horizons beyond those 
of the sordid neighborhood to compen- 
sate for the preponderance of damag- 
ing social experience; (4) concerted 
community effort to plan for the total 
needs of these families which are so 
cially incompetent; and (5) possibly to 
establish an experimental sub-commu- 
nity with a therapeutic goal for the 
families willing to cooperate (an idea 
suggested by a Dutch report on hous- 


ing problem families.) 
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SuMMARY 


In discussing the programs aimed at 
preventing juvenile delinquency, we 
have asserted that there is no evidence 
of any special predilection in favor of 
juvenile delinquency on the part of 
Negroes. If they are singled out, it is 
because of the structure of American 
society which in general makes it more 
difficult for Negroes than for whites to 
achieve the coveted rewards of recog- 
nition, response, new adventure, and 
security. 


The proposals for preventing delin- 
quent behavior can be grouped accord- 
ing to two basic assumptions: (1) The 
individual or his parents are in com- 
plete control of their actions; there- 
fore, they should be punished by the 
community, the parent or the school 
when their behavior deviates from the 
norms set by the community; (2) the 
community is partly responsible and 
should, therefore, help to prevent de- 
linquency, (a) by creating and/ or co- 
ordinating services which have been 
provided by the more enlightened mem- 
bers of the community, (b) by helping 
the disorganized community to pull it- 
self up by its bootstraps, or (c) by pro- 
viding special services — recreational 
opportunities, casework or groupwork 
in or out of settlements, community 
centers or schools. 


In the last three decades, all these 
methods have been tried in various 
parts of the United States. There has 
been increasing emphasis on self-help 
in community organizations and on 
street-corner, street-worker, detached 
worker, or call it what you will, service 
to antisocial or to near-delinquent 
gangs. Needless to say, in each in- 
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stance, the proponents have been sure 
that their program was the “open 
sesame.” Unfortunately, however, the 
claims that any of these programs have 
been truly effective cannot be sub- 
stantiated. The reasons are simple to 
state. Even when the sponsors define 
precisely the nature of the services 
they intend to offer, designate the in- 
dividuals or groups they plan to serve, 
they are usually stymied in spelling 
out their criteria of success. The so- 
phisticated know full well that to rely 
on such indices as no further court ap- 
yearances is deceptive. Furthermore, 
since the clients are not enclosed in 
test tubes there is no certainty that 
the factor X (their service) rather 
than Y or Z alone or in combination 
may not be the responsible agent in 
changing the behavior if change occurs. 


Hopeful signs, however, are the in- 
creasing sophistication of design, bet- 


ter articulation of aims, methods and 
operational definitions in more speci- 
fic programs in circumscribed geogra-- 
phic areas. It would be most encour- 
aging if we could pool our experience 
in the face of critical incidents—those 
in which we have been unsuccessful. 
We need to design projects which, as 
far as possible, will—like true experi- 
ments in the physical sciences—build 
on the experience of others to test al- 
ternatives in intake and in services 
against the results. The Juvenile De- 
linquency Evaluation project of the 
City of New York” hopes to use such 
a design in an action research program 
in a small area in the South Bronx 
into which Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
have recently moved. 


*Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Proj- 
ect the City College of New York, Convent 
Ave., at 139th St., New York 31, N.Y. 








CHAPTER XVI 


THE ROLE OF THE “NEGRO COMMUNITY” 
IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AMONG NEGRO YOUTH 


BenJaMIN E. Mays 


President, Morehouse College 


The scholars who have preceded me 
in this volume have said about all there 
is to be said on the subject of ju- 
venile delinquency in general and de- 
linquency among Negroes in particu- 
lar. Although I have not had the 
privilege of reading their papers, the 
list of scholars represented here is so 
imposing that my assumption must be 
true. I shall, therefore, address my- 
self to the task assigned, “The Role 
of the Negro Community in Delin- 
quency Prevention Among Negroes.” 


The Negro community, particularly 
the leadership in the Negro Commun- 
ity, should be more than theoretically 
concerned with the excessive rate of 
delinquency among Negro youth. The 
reasons for the high rate of delin- 
quency among Negro youths are given 
in this issue of the Journal and they 
have been recorded many times before. 
We know the reasons. We know that 
delinquency is caused by certain en- 
vironmental conditions—economic, cul- 
With 
these facts clearly known, the leader- 


tural, social, and educational. 
ship in the Negro community all too 
often gets on the defensive when ju- 
venile delinquency among Negroes is 
discussed or publicized. We explain 
the reasons for it, blame it on the 
environment and leave the burden of 
improving the situation to the courts, 


to welfare and 


character-building 
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agencies. The Negro community lead- 
ership rarely comes to grips with the 
problem except the professional lead- 
ership that is hired by the courts and 
other agencies to deal with it. 


The tendency is to run from the 
problem. The culturally and 
economically secure people become the 
more likely they are to seek refuge in 


more 


an exclusive community where their 
children will be protected from the en- 
vironment of the lower-income groups. 
The boys who get away to summer 
camps are mostly children of parents 
in the upper-income bracket, thus 
leaving the “slum” boys with no real 
wholesome outlet during the summer 
months. Boys’ Clubs are all too rare in 
the Negro community. So it goes. We 
write about it, study it in college and 
university, discuss it casually and oc- 
casionally at social gatherings and 
make a few speeches about it in church, 
school and club while the number of 
Negro delinquents increases and the 
problem grows in complexity. 


It is clear by now that the title of 
this article, “The Role of the Negro 
Community in Delinquency Prevention 
Among Negroes” is interpreted by this 
writer to mean, mainly, the role of the 
Leadership in the Negro community in 
Delinquency Prevention Among Ne- 
groes. Leadership here is loosely de- 
fined to include Negroes who are bet- 
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ROLE OF THE “NEGRO COMMUNITY” 


ter educated and who have risen above 
the poverty line. We have in mind 
pastors of churches, professional, social 
and school 
in Parent-Teachers 


workers, college public 
teachers, leaders 
Associations, lawyers, physicians, den- 
tists, insurance executives, 
realtors, and other pro- 


fessional and business groups. Whether 


bankers, 
morticians, 


he accepts it or not, some leadership 
thrust 
above the 


and responsibility are 
rises 


upon 
every Negro who 
masses, It is these groups we have in 
mind when we refer to the “Role of 
the Negro Community in Delinquency 


Prevention Among Negroes.” 


The therefore, 
should declare war on juvenile delin- 


The serious- 


Negro community, 
quency among Negroes. 
ness of the problem must be laid upon 
the mind and conscience of the entire 
Negro community. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the Negro community 
as it is defined here has never seriously 
studied ways and means of reducing 
the number of delinquents among Ne- 
gro youth. As I have studied the con- 
tents of this volume I am of the opinion 
that we have assembled here in one 
place more important data on delin- 
quency among Negroes than can be 
found in any other single production. If 
the data here assembled go no further 
than the college and university libraries, 
to be read by a few professors and stu- 
dents, and no further than the homes of 
subscribers to the Journal, the Negro 
Community will not be reached. The 
Negro community in a vague way 
knows that delinquency among Negro 
youth is a serious problem but the 
people and the Negro leadership have 
not been factually and emotionally 
aroused to the point of assuming re- 
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sponsibility to do something about it. 


It can hardly be denied that one im- 
portant réle in the Negro community in 
this area is to become well informed as 
to the nature of the problem and to the 
need that Negroes themselves must take 
an active part in the solution of the de- 
linquent problem among Negroes. 
There is no substitute for an informed 
public based upon carefully assembled 
scientific data. It is assumed here that 
until the Negro community comes to 
grips with this problem and becomes 
determined to create a better environ- 
ment for the Negro child so that he will 
not become delinquent, the number of 
delinquent Negroes will increase de- 
spite an increase in enrollment in the 
public schools and despite a larger 
church membership. Of course the con- 
cept “community” embraces the whole 
community irrespective of nationality, 
race, creed and color. But as long as 
residential segregation exists, whether 
in the North or in the South, the extra- 
professional and extra-legal and gov- 
ernmental responsibility for improving 
the Negro’s environment will rest with 
the “Negro Community.” 


The attempt to arouse Negro leader- 
ship to action in this area may be done 
in several ways but let me mention at 
least two. I have already indicated 
that the danger is great that the con- 
tents of this illuminating volume will 
never reach the Negro leadership to 
say nothing about the Negro commun- 
ity itself. It will be most unfortunate 
if this is so. It may be that the lead- 
ership of the Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion could take the initiative in getting 
the contents of this issue studied wide- 


ly throughout the Negro and white 
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community in selected areas of this 
nation. The “white community” needs 
to be informed on this subject as well 
as the “Negro community.” The de- 
partments of sociology and psychology 
should be encouraged to make wide use 
of this volume in their classes during 
the academic year 1959-60 and sub- 
sequent academic years. If this were 
done, it would probably stimulate local 
studies in this area in the social sci- 
ence departments of many colleges and 
universities. But this would by no 


means suffice. 


Again, in selected areas, a program 
of study could be worked out under 
local sponsorship to have this volume 
studied by and reviewed before local 
ministerial associations, medical and 
dental associations, the bar association, 
social workers organizations, parent- 
teachers’ associations, fraternity and 
sorority groups, and before leaders in 
insurance and mortuary science. 
Church groups could be organized for 
study of the problem and the press 
could help to disseminate the data as- 
sembled in this volume. All this in an 
effort to focus the attention of the 
“Negro Community” on the problem 
with a view that more positive steps 
might be taken to save Negro youth 


for a more creative life. 


A study of the problem is not 
enough. The study could end in no 
activity. The responsibility of the 
“Negro Community” goes further. If 
the “Negro Community” were more 
vote conscious, Negroes could do much 
to prevent juvenile delinquency among 
Negroes. Whether in the North or in 
the South, the story is the same. It is 
a hard job to get Negroes to register 


and vote as they should. Years of seg- 
regation, political restriction and econ- 
omic circumscription have made Ne- 
groes so complacent that many high 
school and college graduates do not 
register and vote as they should, even 
where there is no threat or intimida- 
tion. And, yet, it is quite clear that 
wherever Negroes vote in fairly large 
numbers conditions are better for them. 
Certainly in metropolitan areas the bal- 
lot brings better housing, better sani- 
tation and transportation, better jobs 
and more parks and playgrounds even 
in the more segregated areas of the 
South. 


Politicians love office and _ power. 
Next to money, office and power are 
the idols they worship. The leadership 
in the Negro Community should take 
advantage of the ballot to get more 
parks and supervised play throughout 
the summer months, especially in areas 
where the lowest-income groups live 
and where parents are unable to pro- 
vide recreation at home and summer 
camp experiences for their children. 


The entire community should be 
deeply concerned with the problem 
created by the working mothers whose 
husbands and fathers have abandoned 
their children or where both husband 
and wife must work in order to make 
ends meet. From this group many de- 
linquent boys and girls come. For ex- 
ample, the number of run-away fathers 
is mighty high, fathers who take off 
and leave no forwarding address with 
his wife. The care of these abandoned 
dependent children costs the taxpayers 
for this current fiscal year over a half 
billion dollars. Writing about this sit- 
uation in the Chicago Daily News, Ed- 
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win A. Lakey says: “These children 


are propagated and abandoned faster 
than the social science statisticians can 
project the problem.” 


If this is an overall national picture, 
it is hardly a guess to say that the 
problem created by the run-away Ne- 
gro fathers is probably worse than the 
national average. When we add to 
this the delinquency caused by homes 
broken in other ways and the delin- 
quency caused by the necessity of 
both parents working, leaving young- 
sters without proper care, the “Negro 
Community” should be deeply con- 
cerned. Centers of Negro education 
should provide data in this whole area 
which would provide programs for ac- 
tion in the local communities. We 
should be able to look to Negro and 
white scholars in our colleges and uni- 
versities in the South to keep abreast 
with this situation. Negro scholars 
should lead the way. I am convinced 
that money could be found to throw 
the spotlight of research on such prob- 
lems. This should be one of the roles 
of Negro colleges and universities. It 
is a part of their community responsi- 
bility and upon their findings pro- 
grams could be instituted that would 
help to prevent delinquency. 


The “Negro Community” could 
learn much from the “Jewish Commu- 
nity.” The Jews are deeply concerned 
about the plight of Jewish people 
whether in the local community, the 
national community or the world com- 
munity. It would be amazing and 
startling if we really knew how much 
money Jews spend annually in “Jewish 
communities” for the purpose of im- 
proving Jewish welfare. 


There is a considerable number of 
Negroes in most communities who 
could make valuable financial contribu- 
tions toward the prevention of delin- 
quency among Negroes. There are 
not many rich among us. In compari- 
son with the white community we are 
a poor people. And, yet, there are 
many who are well above the poverty 
line. In this number would be found 
school teachers, ministers, social work- 
ers, business men, doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, morticians, and _ the like, 
enough in a community like New York, 
Atlanta, Chicago, and Birmingham, to 
provide the means for several hundred 
underprivileged boys to go to camp 
each summer. Each city could send 
several hundred without any body be- 
ing hurt. Suppose the idea could be- 
come nation-wide! Others outside the 
Negro group would gladly share. I 
suspect an average of fifty dollars 
would send a boy to camp for five 
weeks. The Greek letter fraternities, 
sororities and other Negro organiza- 
tions could also assist. Couple this 
idea with a crusade to get supervised 
recreation in the areas where the low- 
est-income groups live and we would 
go a long way toward preventing de- 
linquency among Negroes. 


The leadership in_ the 
churches could be tremendous in help- 


Negro 


ing to prevent juvenile delinquency 
among Negro youth. And here I 
write with deep appreciation and un- 
derstanding of what the function of 
the church is. Its chief function is to 
teach and to worship, but included in 
teaching and worshipping is the com- 
mand to reclaim, rehabilitate and to 


save. One definition of salvation is 
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“to keep from being wasted’. Cer- 


tainly to prevent a boy from wasting 
his life in misdemeanors and crime 
and thus saving him to a life of use- 
fulness in adult life is the noblest kind 
of salvation. I know the many prob- 
lems confronting the Negro church 
such as a lack of adequate leadership 
in its teaching program, inadequate 
and often underpaid staff. And, yet, 
the potentialities for leadership in most 
Negro churches have never been com- 


pletely tapped. 


There is an area within a stone’s 
throw or a few blocks of most Negro 
churches where juvenile delinquency 
thrives, where homes are _ broken, 
where families are on relief and where 
both parents work all day, leaving boys 
and girls unsupervised. Of course, 
these parents and children, if un- 
churched and without Sunday School, 
should be given the privilege of mem- 
bership and fellowship in the church 
nearest to them. But they need more. 
Constant visits from designated mem- 
bers of the Church demonstrating that 
the church cares are also necessary. 
Where possible, the churches could 
provide some form of recreation for 


boys and girls in the immediate vicini- 


If the church had 
space, the city could perhaps be per- 


ty of the church. 


suaded to equip playgrounds and pro- 
vide money for personnel during sum- 
mer months. Some churches are al- 
ready working in some of these areas. 
But suppose there were a dozen 
churches in each metropolitan area 
working on this problem, it would be 
only a matter of time when dozens of 
churches would be assisting to solve 
It is highly 


possible that the churches, themselves, 


this aggravating problem. 


could reduce juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes by 50 per cent in a 
It is difficult to sug- 


gest from where the initiative should 


ten-year period. 


come in a given community but there 
is no better place from which the light 
could emanate than the Christian 


Church. 


Juvenile delinquency among Negroes 
definitely presents a challenge to the 
leadership in the “Negro Community”: 
ministers, teachers, social workers, 
doctors, lawyers, business men, editors, 
parents and leaders in all areas of the 
community. If we are to make a real 
dent to prevent juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes, these are a few sug- 


gestions that may prove helpful. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG NEGROES— 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Hywan Lewis 


Associate Director, Community Services, Unitarian 
Service Committee, Inc., Boston Mass. 


Pusitic THREAT AND 
PROFESSIONAL CONCERN 


Juvenile delinquency was until re- 
cently marked by selective and spas- 
modic attention. Now public concern 
about it outstrips professional atten- 
tion. More youth and larger aspects 
of youth behavior are labeled or diag- 
nosed as delinquent, semi-delinquent, 
pre-delinquent, or potentially-delin- 
quent. Youth behavior is the focal 
point of major private and public anx- 
ieties because some of its manifesta- 
tions are destructive, violent, and de- 
faming of persons and values. 


The menace of juvenile delinquency 
is perceived by many people, hereto- 
fore psychologically and _ spatially 
sealed off from it, as the threatening 
spread of “unsocialized” lower-class 
persons and certain of their presumed 
values, tastes, and preoccupations into 
new areas and levels of the population. 


A sense of public threat has come 
on the heels of major population shifts 
and changes in metropolitan residen- 
tial patterns and population compon- 
ents. Current juvenile delinquency is 
grossly and automatically related to 
these developments. Like the other 
problems that have become acute or 
more exposed with these abrupt 
changes, juvenile delinquency renews 
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the direct and frequently conflicting 
pressures on social research to pro- 
vide useful knowledge; on practitioners 
to develop effective techniques of diag- 
nosis and treatment; on the _ institu- 
tions with youth functions—particu- 
larly those in lower-class or marginal 
areas—to reduce, eliminate, or seal off 
the threat; and on public and private 
sources of funds for the money need- 
ed to perform and coordinate these 
tasks. 


This Yearbook Issue was planned 
as a kind of clinical showcase of ju- 
venile delinquency among Negroes, 
with “the hope and primary aim .. . 
to point up more sharply the dimen- 
sions of the problem.” Bringing to- 
gether the latest in facts and figures, 
research and theory, and reports on 
problems of prevention and control, 
the key objective as Clark suggests, 
is to move toward “a clearer under- 
standing of the complex relationship 
between the psychology [and econom- 
ics, sociology, politics, etc.] of minor- 
ity status and the concretes of anti- 
social behavior.” 


It is proper in the beginning to rec- 
ognize the Editor’s inescapable prob- 
lems. To assemble papers that will 
together supply comprehensive cover- 
age, coherence, and discrimination to 
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this subject, is a formidable task, if 
for no other reasons than the variety 
of approaches and the problems of 
definition and data. Considerable du- 
plication, some familiar, and probably 
numerous gaps 
It should be ex- 


pected also that many of the generali- 


dated, material, and 


are to be expected. 


zations may be found to be plausible 


but lacking in detail or supporting 
data. 
Professional concern for juveniles 


in trouble has been closely linked with 
the growth of sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, and social work; and this 
volume is a critical reflection of the 
amount and quality of professional 
consensus and interchange—and of the 
relationship between knowledge and 
practice. 


Since this volume is concerned with 


interpreting juvenile delinquency 


among Negroes and examining pro- 
grams affecting it, the difficulty is in- 
creased by the costly fact that very 
little 


flood of writing, has been done on what 


pertinent research, despite a 
has been happening to the Negro in 
Much of the data and 
of the generalizations of the 
1930’s and the 1940’s about the Ne- 
gro in the United States sprinkle or 


provide key assumptions for some of 


recent years. 


many 


these papers. They may be still valid, 
and they are certainly useful, but they 
need to be examined rigidly and test- 


One of 
the most difficult tasks of the interpre- 


ed for their cogency today. 


ter of minority life is to overcome or 
make appropriate allowances for time 
and static biases that are frequently 
inherent in both the data available and 
research methods. 


ExpLANAToRY THEMEs, Hyporuesss, 
AND RESEARCH 


In these papers juvenile delinquency 
is generally defined as norm-violating 
behavior of youth that comes to the 
attention of authorities. 


Anomie and the functions of de- 
linquency.—A recurrent theme, com- 
mon to practically every article, is 
that juvenile delinquency—whether all 
or a significant part of it, is not always 
made clear—is a byproduct of an ano- 
mie society. In the main, there is 
greater stress on interpretations or de- 
scriptions of what juvenile delinquency 
does—its functions—rather than on 
what it is. Most contributors who con- 
sider its nature hold it to be adaptive 
status-giving, frustration-alleviating 
behavior—a species of class or per- 
sonal protest that is functional in a 
stratified society, particularly for mem- 
bers of subgroups (lower class youth) 
or categories (minority youth) who are 
In addition, 
Kvaraceus, Clark, Lohman, and Teet- 


thwarted and deprived. 


ers and Matza suggest latent functions, 
noting variously that the juvenile de- 
linquent in some measure is a scape- 
goat; that he provides vicarious identi- 
fication and need gratification for 
adults; and that the “underprivileged” 
delinquent is the victim of and the 
public foil for “social cruelty” of the 
“privileged” (middle, upper-class, and 
respectable) delinquent. 


All agree that since the Negro is 
both predominately of lower-class sta- 
tus and a member of a visible, dis- 


criminated against minority, there is 


necessarily proportionately more de- 


linquency among Negroes. 
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The basic theme of anomie and the 
variations on it—status anxiety; de- 
linquent culture (stemming from a type 
of lower-class-middle class conflict, in 
which the lower class repudiates mid- 
dle class standards)—are used to ex- 
plain both delinquency in general and 
its presumed differential quality and 
incidence among Negroes. In_ this 
way, three popular theories—anomie, 
social class and minority malaise—are 
combined, but important questions are 
still left unanswered. 


Theories of anomie, delinquency 
subculture, lower-class and minority re- 
jection or malaise, and status-anxiety 
taken alone or together have plausibility 
and some impressive supporting evi- 
dence; but they do not in themselves 
explain (1) the mechanism by which 
individuals become delinquent; (2) 
why some individuals become delin- 
quent and others similarly exposed or 
of comparable status do not; (3) the 
reasons for the relatively more rapid 
increase in non-lower class, non-central 
city delinquency; and (4) the relative 
weight that should be given to minority 
status, as such, as opposed to class 
status, and self-conceptions, for ex- 
ample, which are among the many fac- 
tors related to delinquency among Ne- 


groes. 


One of the contributions of this 
volume is that scattered throughout it 
are clues and suggestions as to the 
directions in which the answers to the 
above questions might lie. 


Why all exposed do not become de- 
linquents.—It is an interesting and 
probably significant fact that the ap- 
proaches that stress trait psychology, 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic con- 


cepts are either not explicitly featured 
here or tend to be made secondary. 
In general, the authors have tended to 
reject these, saying the patient is the 
neighborhood and the community, not 
the individual. When they do allude 
to this problem, they use social-psy- 
chological explanations — self-concep- 
tions, role learning in relation to fam- 
ily structure—which have the effect of 
providing individual and group hand- 
les at the same time. 


Hill and Lohman agree with Kvara- 
ceus “that the psychodynamic approach 
via the Child Guidance Clinic and the 
one-to-one counseling relationship in 
treatment may be irrelevant to the 
genetic aspects of most delinquency as 
found in the universe of norm viola- 
tors.” 


Kvaraceus cites the conclusions of the 
National Education Association report, 
Delinquency Behavior: Culture and the 
Individual, as to the ideal-typical dis- 
tribution of normal and emotionally- 
disturbed delinquents and non-delin- 
quents: (1) the “normal” youngsters 
who are not norm-violating and not 
emotionally disturbed, and who consti- 
tute the large bulk of the juvenile 
population; (2) the norm-violating 
youngster or “delinquent” who has 
little or no emotional disturbance; (3) 
the “delinquent” and “disturbed”; (4) 
the “disturbed” but norm-violating 
group. He notes the estimates that 
about three out of every four delinquent 
acts, defined as “forms of behavior 
which provide a base for legal action,” 
are committed by youth with little or 
no emotional disturbance; and that these 
“stem in the main from lower class 
cultural factors.” The rest—about one 
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in four—are both 
“disturbed.” 


“delinquent” and 


These conclusions are most adequate 
in describing a certain kind of delin- 


quency—primarily urban _ lower-class 


street-corner gang behavior—and in 
suggesting program priorities. They 
are least effective in explaining why 


“ee 


since there is no “ ‘standard’ behavior 


for those who wear the lower class 
label” that “in most cases the delin- 
quent in this milieu turns to norm-vio- 
lating behavior because he feels this 
to be the surest route to prestige and 
status with his primary reference 
group—usually the street corner gang” 
and the non-delinquent does not. The 
NEA report suggests that 
much depends upon the orientation 
to the focal concerns, for the lower- 
class family may be positively or 
negatively oriented to trouble, force, 
autonomy. At the same time be- 
havioral manifestations may some- 
times reflect those concerns overtly, 
at other times covertly. (Italics 


added. ) 


While this answer is useful and sug- 
gestive, it at the same time lays bare 
the questions why and how; and sug- 
gests the very difficult tasks of research 
and program planning involved. Robi- 
son states the confusion and dilemma: 


If it is true that the antisocial gang 
represents a delinquent subculture 
which offers a satisfactory solution 
to the conflicts of the working-class 
boy unable to compete with the 
norms set by middle-class families, 
schools, settlements, and churches 
then the community efforts to con- 
trol gang behavior by attempting to 
persuade the gang to accept middle 
class standards face an almost in- 
surmountable barrier. 


If much of the antisocial gang be- 


havior is a logical consequence of 
the very forces and values which 
have promoted American progress 
we indeed face a dilemma. The 
same value system, says Cohen, im- 
pinges differently depending upon 
how young people are equipped to 
meet it. In consequence the system 
generates both delinquency and re- 
spectability. (Italics added.) 

With respect to the tendency to 
juxtapose middle-class “respectability” 
values and lower-class “delinquency” 
values, it is important to note that 
neither respectability nor delinquency 
are the monopoly or exclusive posses- 
sion of any strata. In our society they 
are unevenly ascribed or imputed, re- 
gardless of their actual incidence or 
practice. Reference will be made later 
to Clark’s comments on “respectable 
delinquency“ apropos this and delin- 
quency among Negroes. 


That the characteristics of the per- 
son himself and the manner in which 
he is equipped to deal with the value 
system are a possible key to the ques- 
tion of why some do and others do not 
become delinquent is suggested by 
Douglass and Cavan and the findings 
of Reiss and Rhodes which will be 
referred to later. Douglass cites Clo- 
ward and Seward on the development 
of identity and Cavan cites studies by 
Reckless and his associates: “The Self 
Component in Potential Delinquency 
and Potential Non-Delinquency.” Ac- 
cording to Cavan: 


The research . by Reckless is 
limited to white boys, but there is 
no reason to think that the process 
of forming self-concepts would be 
any different among Negroes. 


The [non-delinquent and _ delin- 
quency-prone] groups differed, how- 
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development of self 
concepts. The non-delinquent boys 
expressed a desire to avoid all 
trouble with the police and in fact 
did not believe that they would 
ever be taken to jail or juvenile 
court. They avoided trouble in the 
neighborhood and at school and had 
few delinquent friends. They liked 
school and attended regularly. They 
thought that their families were as 
good as or better than most families, 
and that their families were fair 
and just in discipline. The delin- 
quency-prone boys tended to have 
feelings opposed to the above. 


ever, in the 


... the key to delinquent or non- 
delinquent behavior may lie in the 
concept that each boy has of his 
own self and of his family, and the 
closely related concept that the par- 
ents have of themselves and of the 
son. In the one case the boy is 
closely incorporated into the fam- 
ily where the concepts of self and 
of other members are compatible, 
favorable and satisfying. The boy 
is then ‘insulated’ against delinquen- 
cy influences in the community. In 
the other case, the concepts of self 
and of others in the family are un- 
favorable and critical. The boy is 
not incorporated into the family and 
is vulnerable to delinquency in- 
fluences. 


Turning aside obvious questions about 
the validity and reliability of the con- 
cepts non-delinquent and delinquency- 
prone as used here, the findings are 
suggestive in another sense. Might it 
not be that much of the delinquency 
that some students relate to class re- 
volt or repudiation or protest may more 
attributed to protest 
against the family or adults—an ex- 


accurately be 


pression of individualism or noncon- 
formity in which class or race may not 
be directly relevant? Status protest 


like juvenile delinquency has innumer- 


able mainsprings and manifestations. 
And in the case of status protest, one 
can certainly say that it is not neces- 
sarily an unhealthy thing for the per- 
son or the society. 


Lohman points sharply to another 
factor alluded 
probably as important as any of those 


to by others that is 
mentioned in searching for an answer 
to the question as to why some become 
This 
is the effect of the process of hand- 


delinquent and others do not. 


ling the person who gets caught or in- 
volved. He refers to alienated youth 
and delinquents as products of “overt 
malfunctioning or covert dysfunction- 
ing of traditional agencies of correc- 
tion’—and the “latent and generally 
unknown ways in which these insti- 
tutions (especially the formal agencies 
of the 
young people.” 


law) alienate and estrange 


What of being labeled delinquent 
for reasons other than those of com- 
mitting an offense? What are the ef- 
fects of the fact of being caught? What 
is the role of chance or luck? By most 
of the definitions used by the authors 
in this volume, the beginnings of de- 
linquency are in getting caught; if the 
child does not get caught, he is tech- 
nically not a delinquent. And impor- 
tantly, the chances of his later becom- 
ing a person who consistently com- 
mits delinquent acts are probably sig- 
nificantly less if he is not caught or 
enmeshed early. For any group or 
category, what the different chances of 
getting caught do to self conceptions 
as well as what we know they do to 
the statistics are an important key. 

In referring to the activities of the 


street gang, Lohman comments 








; These delinquents generally 
come to the attention of the police, 
but their offenses have nothing to 
do with the criminal sophistication 
of the delinquent. Many times the 
act... is one which the delinquent 
views as normal behavior ‘in the 
community and he . . . is surprised 
at the exaggerated concern the adult 
community expresses in connection 
with his activities. Often in a single 
arrest, first offenders who are with 
the gang for the first time and mem- 
bers who are completely enmeshed 

. . and compulsive offenders, will 
come into custody at the same time. 
Until this time there is just hetero- 
genity in the experiences of the de- 
linquents . . . but at the point of 
arrest the police agencies are in- 
terested in offenders and offenses, 
not in maladjustments. The em- 
phasis is nearly always on arrest 
and detention. . . . Upon reflection 
it may appear strange that the po- 
lice have no more positive role to 
play than to offer the offender the 
alternatives of a ‘pass’ or a court 
referral and record. 


Lohman stresses the role of the 
schoo] as well as the police: “These 
agencies offer us a prospect of effec- 
tively minimizing the stigmatizing and 
in the de- 


velopment of the juvenile delinquent.” 


alienating influences 


That labeling or getting caught in 
the meshes for whatever reason is im- 
portant is indicated when Clark cites 
a study which reports that “a pro- 
portionately greater number of Negro 
children begin their delinquency at an 
early age’; and adds that “although 
there is a general rise in delinquency, 
it would appear that it is a relatively 
more disturbing period for white chil- 
dren than for Negro children.” The 
validity of this interpretation is ques- 


tioned because “it would be proper to 
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hypothesize that a greater proportion 
of Negro youngsters, particularly at 
the younger ages would be known to 
the courts for . .. non-personal de- 
linquency reasons [neglect, other go- 
cial, and family pathology.]” 


Class and race as delinquency fac- 
tors.—It has been suggested that the 
theories or assumptions most frequent- 
ly presented here are based upon the 
imputation of status-conflict to lower- 
class and “outside” segments; and that 
as such they throw little if any light 
on the delinquency of midde-or upper- 
class or “inside” segments with pre- 
sumed status security. A significant 
amount of the current anxiety about 
youth behavior and the motivation to 
do something stems from the concern 
of upwardly-mobile or upper-status 
groups about their own children’s be- 
havior and potentials. 


Lohman points out that “one quarter 
of the population lives where one-half 
of delinquency and crime originates. 
The remaining fifty percent of delin- 
quency and teen-age crime reflects dis- 
proprotionate amounts in the new and 
vet unsettled communities developing 
at the periphery of our great cities.” 
He relates the disproportionate rise in 
delinquency rates in suburbia and the 
small towns to the fact that “‘tradi- 
tional community life which has char- 
acterized both urban and rural com- 
munities has been disturbed, and as a 
result there is decrease of the mature 
influence and constructive guidance to 
young people which is available in 
more settled neighborhood and com- 


munity life.” 


Two of the papers, Reiss and 


Rhodes, and Clark’s, present recent re- 
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search findings on the significance of 
class or socio-economic status as a dif- 
ferentiating factor in delinquency. 


Reiss and Rhodes’ contribution, “Are 
Educational Norms and Goals of Con- 
forming, Truant and Delinquent Ado- 
lescents Influenced by Group Position 
in American Society?” is especially 
welcome in the context of this issue be- 
cause it provides an indirect and limit- 
ed test of propositions that are recur- 
rent in these papers: that delinquency 
represents the repudiation of middle 
class standards and the adoption of the 
antithesis; and, that deviant behavior 
results from the degree of disjuncture 
between values and the opportunities 
provided by social positions in society. 
Among the questions they sought ans- 
wers on by race, sex, age, I.Q., and so- 
cio-economic status from a sample of 
white and Negro youth in Nashville 


are these: 


(1) In general, what are the cultur- 
al expectations or goals with respect 
to going to school and educational 
achievement in American society? 
(2) Do truants and delinquents per- 
ceive the dominant norms relating 
to “going to school” and “getting 
an education” in about the same way 
as conforming adolescents in their 
group position? (3) Are truants and 
delinquents more likely than con- 
forming adolescents to show con- 
stricted aspiration levels and to per- 
ceive their parents as holding a sim- 
ilar constricted view? (4) Are tru- 
ants and delinquents more likely 
than conforming adolescents to want 
to quit school in response to the 
coercive pressures of compulsory at- 
tendance norms or because they wish 
to implement alternative conforming 
goals in the society? 


For their sample they found a very 
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small, but statistically significant, dif- 
ference between juvenile court devi- 
ants and conformers in their percep- 
tion of the general norm of how much 
education most people ought to get in 
our society. They conclude, however, 
that the fact that “delinquents have 
somewhat lower expectations about 
educational goals in the society... . 
is not independent of socio-economic 


status.” 


Significantly for our purposes, they 
conclude that “there is a much strong- 
er relationship between deviant behav- 
ior and subject’s perception of moth- 
er’s or his own aspirations than there 
is between deviant behavior and sub- 
ject’s assessment of the norm of edu- 
cation for the general population or the 
value he places on schooling.” They 
suggest that this finding might be in- 
terpreted in several ways: ”One might 
infer that self-perceptions are more in- 
dicative of behavior than are assess- 
ments about the general cultural norms 
impinging on behavior. Or, one might 
conclude that delinquent and truant 
perceptions of the cultural norms are 
much the same as those of conformers. 
What matters is the way the delinquent 
relates to these general norms.” (Ital- 


ics added.) 


It was found that Negroes affirmed 
education as a value much more strong- 
ly than whites; and that low 1.Q., 
blue-collar Negro females value school- 
ing the most while high I.Q., white- 
collar, white boys value it the least. In 


explanation they suggest: 


. middle class children are more 
likely to take a college education 
for granted—it is then that the oth- 
er values such as working hard and 
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having a pleasing personality are 
most important. Lower class chil- 
dren must put first things first and 
an education can not be taken for 


granted. Hence schooling may be 
the most important thing in life for 
them on the average. 

In both 


place less 


race groups delinquents 


value on schooling, and 
this finding is related to socio-econom- 
ic status for all but the white male sub- 
group. that 
“white male delinquents in our society 
probably have a greater propensity to 


Reiss and Rhodes say 


reject the school as a controlling or- 
ganization than do delinquents in the 
other subgroup,” however, “the white 
delinquent boy from white-collar ori- 
gins is more likely to disagree that 
schooling is the most important thing 
in life for him than is the white de- 


linquent from blue-collar origins.” 


Since it has been suggested that the 
relationship between deviant behavior 
and the 


mother’s or his own aspirations is more 


subject’s perception of his 
strong than between deviant behavior 
and the subject’s assessment of the 
norms of education for the general 
population, the degree to which Ne- 
groes know the specific educational goal 
their mothers wish they might reach is 
revealing, especially since the Negro 
adolescent himself is more achieve- 
ment-oriented in terms of educational 
aspirations. Here also race position op- 
erates more strongly than any of the 
“One-third of all Ne- 


groes as contrasted with 15 per cent of 


other factors: 


all whites report that they did not 


know their mother’s educational ex- 


pectations.” For all groups, interest- 
ingly enough “truants and delinquents 


are no less likely than conformers to 


know their mother’s expectations about 
educational achievement.” 


These figures underscore the gap 
between the Negro’s high educational 
aspirations as an individual and the rel- 
atively low expectations of fulfillment. 
The slightly different operation of the 
class and sex factors in each racial 
group is suggested in the following 
findings : 


. . . 89 percent of all white-collar, 
white boys with high I.Q.’s say 
their mothers want them to go to 
college. The only subgroups with 
expectation levels close to this are 
those of white-collar Negro high I. 
Q. boys and girls where 72 and 67 
percent respectively believe their 
mothers hold such expectations. . . 

Negro mothers are perceived as 
holding lower expectations regard- 
ing educational achievement than 
white mothers only by their sons, 
while the reverse is true for Negro 
girls. .. . It is also apparent from 
our data that white mothers in the 
lower stratum. . .are less likely than 
Negro mothers to project high as- 
pirations on to their children if they 
are low rather than high I.Q. chil- 
dren. 


Without regard to race and_ socio- 
of de- 


linquents “are less likely to project 


economic status, the mothers 
college expectations on to their chil- 
dren than are mothers of conforming 
children.” This suggests that self-con- 
ceptions and the related perceptions of 
chances are significant factors in de- 
linquency when race and class are held 


constant. 


Kenneth Clark, citing recent studies 
made in an Upstate New York city 


and Philadelphia, notes findings that 


if found consistent with data from 
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other urban communities, would sug- 

gest 
a stability or constancy in the fac- 
tors responsible for the ‘stable’ facts 
that Negro youth contribute ap- 
proximately 2.5 more delinquents 
brought before the courts than 
would be expected from their per- 
centage in the total population and 
that their rate of delinquency is 
more than three times the rate for 
white youth. 


He reports the following relationships 
among socio-economic categories, and 
race, and delinquency in one of the 
communities: the two out of every 
three Negro families who are in the 
lowest of the four socio-economic 
groups account for nearly 85 per cent 
of the delinquent Negro youth; the 
thirty per cent of Negro families who 
are in the third or middle category 
contribute 15 per cent of Negro de- 
linquents; and the four per cent of Ne- 
gro families who are in the upper two 
categories contribute less than three 


per cent. The three “upper” socio- 


economic groups among Negroes in 
this city contribute less than one-half 
of what they would be expected to 
contribute to the “Negro” delinquency 
rate; and one-quarter of all white de- 
linquents come from the thirty per 
cent of the families in the two “upper” 
categories. He concludes on the basis 


of these data that 


. there seems little doubt that 
higher socio-economic status—high- 
er social class—is a relative and ab- 
solute factor in the retardation of 
delinquency among Negroes and con- 
versely very low status is even more 
positively related to delinquency a- 
mong Negroes than among whites. 


He sets forth these hypotheses: the 


personality and social consequences of 
minority status are such it produces 
delinquency in its own right; it makes 
for a differential rate and types be- 
cause of exposure and vulnerability; in 
the form of overt, aggressive acts de- 
linquency tends to be the characteristic 
lower-class response to rejection by the 
larger Negro and white middle-class 
culture, and withdrawn, submissive, ov- 
er compensating, conforming behavior 
tends to be the middle class response. 
that “the middle and 
upper-class Negro groups may have a 
lower incidence of delinquency in their 
children but may be required to pay 
for this by a higher frequency of self- 
hatred, internal conflicts, emotional 
disturbances, and confusion about self 


He suggests 


and his group.” 


With reference to the questions as 
to the 
class position, and other factors upon 
Negroes who become delinquent, it 
should be clearly noted that Clark 
does not overclaim his data or the state 
of our present knowledge. He states 
specifically that available data do not 
permit specific and concrete answers; 
but rather that they “suggest the direc- 
tion in which to look for possible an- 


effects of minority status, 


and “can form the basis for an 
frame- 


swers” 
expansion of the theoretical 
work .. .” In a manner not unrelated 
to these needs and objectives, he adds 
pungent and provocative speculation 
and comment on the direct and indirect 
effects of racism and delinquency in 
white children and on the “privileged 
delinquents :” 
If delinquency is to be defined in 
terms of its essentials of lack of 
social sensitivity, lack of empathy, 
a callous disregard for the humanity 
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and dignity of others, a punitive and 
seductive approach to others who 
are considered weak and defenseless 
—then these privileged individuals 
must be considered delinquent in 
spite of the fact that they are not 
part of the court records and the 
presently available delinquency sta- 
tistics . . . These privileged delin- 
quents are not a reflection of the 
injustices of the society. They are 
not victims of the pathology of the 
society. They are not infrequently 
the examples, the products, and the 
beneficiaries of the society. 


The privileged delinquent, too, is the 
victim of his environment. He, too, 
is a victim of its injustices—but he 
is the victim of injustices perpe- 
trated upon others. His personality 
has been shackled to the competitive 
values of the quest for status and 
success... 


Clark’s 


that higher social class retards delin- 


Agreeing with hypothesis 
quency among Negroes, Cavan sug- 
that “to the extent that the 


lower-class (Negro) families can move 


gests 


into middle-class positions and adopt 
the attributes of middle-class families, 
should decline 


among Negroes.” But aside from won- 


juvenile delinquency 
dering whether this is necessarily true, 
or too simple a statement, one might 
question whether movement as such in- 
to the middle class—which incidentally 
is occurring at the same time that delin- 
quency rates are presumably increas- 
ing—would provide the needed answer, 


in view of Clark’s statement: 


When the privileged delinquent ex- 
ercises his power in the middle-class 
society to dery others this right to 
full social participation on arbitrary 
grounds of color, class, or caste, he 
contributes directly to the increasing 
rate of delinquency among the un- 
derprivileged and he makes it im- 
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possible for the problem of juvenile 
delinquency to be effectively con- 
trolled. 


Is delinquency increasing?—Kvara- 


ceus indicates that the statistics of 
delinquency “are highly responsive to 
the irritability index of the local com- 
munity” and “consequently it is always 
difficult to establish whether delin- 
quency, as such, is increasing or 
whether the increase in delinquency 
cases merely reflects an increase in 
police activity as well as a lowering of 


adult levels of irritability.” 


Teeters and Matza present a search- 
ing review and analysis of observations 
and figures from the 19th century to 
date. They suggest that it has always 
been popular for each generation to 
think its children the worst, and then 
examine the evidence for the 
and the 
points. They take a mid-way position, 


they 
“alarmist” “skeptic” view- 
emphasizing the one inescapable fact 
that juvenile 


highly fluctuating. They conclude that 


delinquency rates are 


although there has been some increase 
between 1940 and 1957 that the official 
statistics probably overstate the in- 
crease. They add that we can not as- 
sume that there was a “golden age” 
without delinquency in the past, or 
that there were lower and lower rates 
in the years going backwards from 
1940. There is, according to them, 
reason to believe that delinquency rates 
were high or higher in earlier periods 
—e.g., just after World War I. The 
rates of the 1950’s may be “very high” 
in relation to the “very low’ rates of 
the 1930’s. The answer to the question 
as to whether the current rates are 
very high depends upon how far one 
goes back for comparisons. 
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A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Douglass, Lohman, and others point 
out that “whereas the problem of de- 
linquency before 1930 was mainly a 
problem of the American born child of 
foreign parentage, notably European, 
the problem has shifted in recent years 
to the new migrants and new marginal 
groups within the American scene: the 
urban-drifting Negro, the Mexican, 
and the Puerto Rican.” Negro juve- 
niles like all others respond quickly to 
abrupt changes in the social structure, 
and rates of delinquency among them 
reflect in some fashion these changes. 
Fluctuations in rates among Negroes 
reflect both the general gross changes 
in society and the changes that have a 
special or differential meaning for the 
Negro community. It is thus conceiv- 
able that in given circumstances or 
period the rate for Negroes will 
diverge from or fluctuate more rapidly 
or widely than that for other segments 
of the population. In connection with 
this last, the situation in Washington, 
D. C. referred to by Douglass cries for 
close examination and research: 


. while the city has had a rising 
proportion of Negroes in recent 
years (particularly young Negroes 
as they represented 54 percent of 
the population aged 5-17 in 1954, 
as compared with 66 percent in 
1958), during this period the Negro 
delinquency rate dropped sharply, 
while the white delinquency rate 
showed a slight temporary increase. 


Up to this point the primary con- 


cern has been for what the specialists 
of knowledge have contributed to this 
clinical showcase of juvenile delin- 
quency among Negroes; in the next 
section the focus will be on the role of 


agencies—the specialists of action. 








CopInag wItTH DELINQUENCY 


Knowledge and action—Whether we 
have the necessary knowledge in this 
field for guiding treatment and pre- 
vention more effectively than we are 
now is a difficult question. In one sense, 
we can never have enough knowledge, 
and some of the specialists of knowl- 
edge 
cited many key questions about juve- 
nile delinquency and the individual 
offender to which we need answers 


included here have themselves 


badly. Lohman, however, suggests a 
great deal more might be accomplished 
by applying effectively the knowledge 
we do have—e.g., about the main loci 
of delinquency, the role of neighbor- 
hood factors and falsity of the popular 
myths. In this he would be joined by 


Kvaraceus. 


It may be true that we are not using 
effectively the knowledge that we do 
have. But this might be due to any of a 
number of factors, among them: the 
limitations, or lack of relevance, of 
knowledge that may be either very 
narrow or sweepingly broad; resist- 
ance to accepting or using knowledge; 
communication problems; the lack of 
trained personnel to execute the policy 
or practical applications of old or new 
knowledge; fuzzy or exaggerated ex- 
pectations of what a particular mar- 
riage of “knowledge” and “action” can 
accomplish; the countervailing effect of 
elements other than knowledge as such 


competing 
values, lack of money, lack of contin- 


—political considerations, 


uity, for example. 


Tufts stresses an additional prob- 


lem—the coordination of findings and 


efforts. 
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The developing body of theory and 
semi-theory from the various dis- 
ciplines concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency should be brought to- 
gether . . . to identify the various 
causes of juvenile delinquency as 
they affect individual children. Until 
a typology of delinquents can be 
formulated, appropriate treatment 
services can not be developed ade- 
quately. This can not be done 
through a variety of uncoordinated 
research activities. (Italics added.) 


Many of the 
with juvenile 


programs concerned 
delinquency have re- 
flected a recognition of new knowledge 
or of a promising theory or hypothesis 
—as well as, of course, periodic pres- 
sure from the public to do something. 
However, psychiatric and counseling 
services, area programs, youth coun- 
cils, work camps, etc., should not be 
assessed only in terms of the validity 
of the knowledge or theory or pro- 
gram design. This is not to say that 
the concepts and assumptions about 
what is involved in delinquent be- 
havior and in its control are not of 


major importance. 


Views OF PREVENTION AND 


ProGRaAM COUNTERPARTS 


Tufts points out that “delinquency 
prevention has different meanings to 
different people,’ thus affecting pro- 
gram choices and emphases. The three 
meanings she cites, incidentally, con- 
stitute a rough cataloguing of the sub- 
ject matter on action programs in this 


volume. 


Delinquency prevention as synony- 
mous to the promotion of healthy per- 
sonality development.— Thomas _indi- 
cates that the primary focus of the 
public and private family agencies is 





the family, and that problems of ju- 
venile delinquency prevention are ap- 
proached indirectly and negatively in 
their services. She suggests that much 
might be accomplished if we were to 
lift “‘ ‘welfare’ to the level of public 
acceptance which will enable the pub- 
lic to use the agencies with the same 
dignity that a free America learned to 
accept as ‘rights’, public schools, pub- 
lic health, public libraries.” 


Tufts adds that these programs 
“rarely single out individual children 
because of their supposed proneness to 
delinquency.” 


Daniel does not see youth character- 
building organizations as adequate or 
effective among the Negroes of Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He concludes that such 
programs “are limited by the values, 
attitudes and beliefs held by the entire 


community.” Referring primarily to 
the larger community, he echoes Mays’ 
specific reference to the Negro com- 
munity when he says that “the com- 
munity, then, becomes the focus for 
proposals which may lead to improved 
provisions for preventing juvenile de- 
linquency.” 


Mays in “The Role of the ‘Negro 
Community’ in Delinquency Preven- 
tion Among Negro Youth,” charges 
that “the Negro community leadership 
rarely comes to grips with the problem, 
except the professional leadership that 
to deal with it. The ten- 


dency is to run from the problem.” He 


is hired... 


suggests that “the Negro community, 
therefore, should declare war on ju- 
venile delinquency among Negroes” 
through becoming informed, circulating 
facts such as those contained in this 


volume, exercising political power to 
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larger shares of community 


obtain 
services, raising money to sponsor pre- 


vention programs such as summer 
camps for underprivileged 
focusing on the problem of the aban- 
doned mother and children, and ex- 


panding the community activities of the 


youth, 


churches. 


Robison, in commenting on the im- 
plications of the philosophy of the area 
projects for delinquency among Ne- 
groes, agrees that the Negro com- 
munity has a responsibility; but she 


also points to an inherent difficulty: 


. as long as we have Negro 
ghettos, the Negro community will 
assume responsibility for decreasing 
the distance between the delinquent 
(the person looked at as not worthy 
of consideration and respect) and 
his milieu. Such a program, however, 
may be more difficult for the Negro 
than for the white community be- 
cause of the many pressures which 
the white community puts upon the 
Negro and the way in which housing 
restrictions prevent him from living 
in the wider community of which he 
should be a part. 


Does segregation place a ceiling on 
what the Negro community itself can 
accomplish in this and related prob- 
lems? Most authors here would tend 
to agree but would probably vary as to 
limits of the ceiling and the efficacy or 
desirability of Negro mobilization as 
such. The design and speedier move- 
ment toward integration itself makes 
for some ambivalence and lack of clar- 
ity among Negroes and whites about 
the role of “Negro” organizations for 


welfare, and comparable “public” 
problems and services. 
Mays suggests that “the ‘Negro 


Community’ can learn much from the 


oe 


Community’. Thinking of 


‘Jewish 
Mays’ reference to a “war on delin- 
quency,” can it be that what is indi- 
cated for this pathology and others 
that plague life for Negroes dispro- 
portionately is a brushing off of the 
Negro’s wartime slogan, “the Double 
V—Victory at Home and Victory 


Abroad?” 


That the general problem cited by 
Mays is not peculiar to the Negro com- 
munity is suggested by students with 
experience in community programs 
who express doubts about the willing- 
ness of most communities and agencies 
to provide the continuous services the 
disadvantaged young need. And as 
some of the evaluative comment of 
Robison on preventive programs sug- 
gests, there is a chance that the effec- 
tiveness of agencies and programs held 
as models is exaggerated. 


Delinquency prevention as forestall- 
ing its continuance —Among the action 
agencies operating in this field are the 
various youth agencies that have been 
introduced since World War II. Mc- 
Closkey points out that at least “17 
states, ten large cities and the District 
of Columbia have established youth 
agencies.” Six of the twelve autono- 
mous state agencies are “primarily con- 
cerned with the diagnosis, care and 
treatment of juvenile offenders inside 
or outside of the state training schools 
and other detention facilities.’”’ The 
other six autonomous state youth agen- 
cies, of which the New York State 
Youth Commission is an example, at- 
tempt “to prevent juvenile delinquency 
through coordination of the activities 
of existing social and religious insti- 


tutions and organizations, both public 
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and private, and through missionary 
work carried on in local communities.” 


Robison’s pertinent comments on 
programs of this type stress again the 
problems of assumptions, definition, 


and evaluation: 


As a rule, both aspects [forestall- 
ing delinquent behavior and halting 
the delinquent behavior of those al- 
ready labelled delinquent] are im- 
plied in the programs. A more ser- 
ious shortcoming, from the research 
point of view, is that although their 
sponsors frequently call them experi- 
ments, the preventive programs us- 
ually do not (1) define precisely the 
nature of the services offered, (2) 
describe the customers, or (3) spell 
out how the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram will be measured. Indeed, the 
programs usually reflect the firmly- 
held opinions of the sponsors about 
the cause or causes of delinquency 
and ways to deal with it. (Italics 


added.) 


With regard to the street club or 
gang projects, such as those in Chicago 
and Roxbury, which use the detached- 
worker technique used first in the Har- 
lem Project in 1943, Robison con- 
cludes: 


Among the issues in working with 
the antisocial as well as marginal 
gangs and attempting to redirect 
their energies into more constructive 
and socially approved channels are 
(1) the extent to which the detached 
worker can maintain his role with 
the group and at the same time call 
in the police if he believes that a 
rumble is likely to have harmful 
effects; (2) how far the worker 
should attempt to compensate for 
the no-existent or ineffective male 
figure in the majority of these fam- 
ilies; (3) how to make the best use 
of the communities’ many resources 
for the family as well as for the 
gang member; (4) the place of the 


organized group or _ recreation 

agency in working with boys who 

are not already delinquent. 

Noting that “several studies have 
claimed that recreation is the answer 
to delinquency,’ Robison cites Witmer 
and Tufts (“The Effectiveness of De- 
linquency Prevention Programs”; Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 350. 
1954) to the effect that none of these 
studies meets the test of adequate eval- 
uation, and shatters one of the most 
popular myths by adding: 


. not much can be expected of 
recreational programs in preventing 
delinquency. In the first place, they 
attract relatively few children; in 
the second place, the children who 
come spend so little time in the ac- 
tivities that it is unlikely that 
changes in behavior patterns will re- 
sult. (Italics added.) 


And questioning the effectiveness of 
group work, she suggests that “there 
is an unintended bias in the selection 
of group work clientele in favor of 
non-delinquents.” 


Delinquency prevention as reaching 
potential delinquents.—Indeed here are 
the pre-delinquency programs of youth 
agencies already referred to, area pro- 
grams, and school programs. 


The first two types of programs 
appear to be most effective in mobiliz- 
ing the services of a community, ac- 
centuating awareness, and _ possibly 
improving the community tone. With 
regard to the effects of this aspect of 
the program in New York, McClosky 
makes this candid observation: 


The Commission can not claim that 
the substantial expenditures it has 
made from one end of the state to 
the other have reduced the number 
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of minors brought into the courts. 
But it has reason to believe that the 
community efforts it has sponsored 
have created a better climate for all 
youth to grow in, and have helped 
numbers of individual boys and girls 
who might otherwise, conceiv- 
ably, have ended up in court. (Ital- 
ics added.) 

McCloskey cites the decrease in de- 
linquency reported for the District of 
Columbia, already noted earlier, ‘‘as 
proof of the effectiveness of its city- 


’ 


wide programs,” although there was a 
two per cent rise in the last six months 
of 1958. It is not questioning the great 
importance and usefulness of the D. C. 
program to say that “it is too early to 
tell” and that these encouraging sta- 
tistics on their face are not sufficient 
validation of the program itself as a 
delinquency preventer. 


Lohman, Miller, Reiss and Rhodes, 
Robison, and Hypps examine the cru- 
cial role of the school as a key factor 
in both encouraging and possibly pre- 
venting delinquency. The key questions 
are what and how good are the facil- 
ities of the school for reliably identify- 
ing the delinquency prone; and what is 
done if, and after, he is identified? 
There is agreement that personnel and 
counseling facilities and staffs are sore- 
ly lacking in general, either to detect 
or to deal with problem youth effec- 
tively after diagnosis or labeling. 


Hypps sets forth six assumptions 
regarding personnel services in relation 
to prevention of delinquency among 
Negro youth: (1) the Negro shares in 
the general underservicing and inade- 
quate special services in communities 
where the schools are not segregated 
as well as where they are; (2) non- 


Negro guidance counselors are lacking 
in empathy and in experience with the 
life-situation of the “mass of Negro 
children,’ and Negro counselors are 
limited because of the strictures of race 
and lack of full participation in Amer- 
ican society; (3) “mass Negro” fam- 
ilies are more readily disintegrated and 
less adequate in resources for their 
children; (4) the aspirational level of 
the “mass Negro child” is low; (5) 
more negative attitudes are induced in 
Negro children because of the necessity 
of burying hostility; as age increases 
reactions tend to become more aggres- 
sive or more passive; (6) “the school 
fails to meet the needs of mass Negro 
youth through its offerings of an aca- 
demic curriculum imparted principally 
by abstract learning processes.” 


These assumptions are difficult to 
evaluate, combining as they do an air 
of reasonableness, experience and 
prevailing assumptions and findings 
about lower-class and minority charac- 
teristics. One of the things that 
bothers one is the loose reference to 


? 


the “mass Negro.” This is an over- 
simplified image that gets in the way, 
not only of analysis and description 
but also of treatment and teaching. 
The possibility of an unwitting con- 
fusion is seen in the fact that Hypps 
quotes with approval the fact that 
“practically no school programs in- 
clude group testing for identification of 
predelinquents.” 


This is a sensible measure as time, 
material, and specialized personnel 
are wastefully used unless programs 
of prevention are in operation and 
available to the pupils so identified. 
Much misuse can be made of those 
rough social scales in labeling a 
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particular boy or girl who may or 
may not become delinquent in later 


life. (Italics added.) 


By the same token, there is danger in 
labeling a boy or girl as representative 
of the “mass Negro.” However, the 
suggestion that the school’s real an- 
swer to the needs of the Negro child, 
whether of the “mass” or not—and of 
the delinquent or delinquency-prone 
child—lies in emphasis on specific situ- 
ational factors and individuals is af- 


firmed: 


. . although children may have the 
same problems, and even some com- 
mon description in their diagnoses, 
‘each child has an individual en- 
vironment with its own peculiar dy- 
namics’ and .. . this was the con- 
tributing force that influenced his 
reactions. 


It is this concept that must 
permeate all school services and all 
teacher-pupil relations in order that 
schools may become _preventers 
rather than modifiers of delinquency 
and be applied as consistently to 
Negro pupils as to other children. 


Apropos gross labels and assump- 


tions, Robison reports findings re- 
lated to a study conducted among girls 
in New York’s Junior High School for 
Girls prognoses 


been poor normally: 


whose would have 


The majority of the 100 girls who 
had been labeled unmanageable by 
the referring schools were mainly 
Negro. The rest were Italian and 
Spanish. Their I.Q.’s ranged from 
75 to 130. They had been shifted 
from school to school, their families 
had experienced the depression, and 
most of them had been on relief... 
The clinic records revealed ‘gross 
social pathology,’ common in Har- 
lem at that time. 


At the end of the two-year period, 
the teachers of the 67 girls who par- 
ticipated in the project reported five 
indices of improvement: 


More than 70 per cent of the proj- 
ect cases, in comparison with one- 
third of the control girls . . . were 
rated as improved in school be- 
havior in comparison with the prob- 
lem at referral. 


The second conclusion was that 
poor home conditions did not ap- 
pear to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to behavior adjustment. Given 
individual and special help, girls 
from these homes were strengthened 
to withstand the impact of home 
difficulties. 


In the third place, the type of emo- 
tional maladjustment has no rela- 
tion to the outcome... 


In the fourth place, the most im- 
portant factor in the improvement 
is teacher-pupil relationship and 
teacher effectiveness. 


And finally, the efforts of the school 
to carry out the suggestions were an 
additional positive factor in the 
girls’ adjustment. 


In reviewing the current knowledge 
and practices presented in this volume 
with regard to juvenile delinquency 
and its prevention, especially among 
Negroes, this impression stands out: 
The bulk of the research and most 
control and treatment programs are 
geared to theories and beliefs about 
lower-class and minority (primarily 
Negro) life conditions and imperatives 
and urban areas of high delinquency. 
These features associated with lower- 
class and minority life are referred to 
in popular shorthand as “the milieu of 


the delinquent”. And there is consid- 


erable recognition and emphasis that 
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salient elements other than the delin- 
quent himself in this “milieu” have to 
be the targets for both research and 
action if real improvements in theory 
and program are to come about. In 
practice, however, identifying, under- 
standing and changing the really im- 
portant elements of the milieu is an ex- 
tremely difficult task because they ram- 
ify every aspect of society—not just 
the high delinquency area or the segre- 
gated Negro community. 


The focus on lower-class, minority, 
high-urban-area delinquency is under- 
standable, and is defensible and neces- 
sary on any grounds, but it is impor- 
tant to recognize that it is also inher- 
ently limiting. One consequence is 
that other types of delinquency receive 
less public and professional attention, 
thus the possibility of a general theory 
of delinquency or deviation is lessened. 


Another consequence, as suggested 
above, is that there develops in prac- 
tice a tendency to concentrate on the 
youth who are out of line in these 
“milieus of delinquency”, although by 
accepted theory it is the society, the 
neighborhood, the adults — and the 
institutions they control and man — 
that need changing also — and more 
so. Of course, students and practition- 


ers recognize this. They realize that 
any one discipline alone cannot pro- 
duce the requisite theory or knowl- 
edge; and they realize that any agency 
or a program, alone or even in com- 
bination with others, is not likely to be 
able to change a society or a culture. 
The important point is that they do 
not adopt a position of futility with 
respect to understanding or coping 
with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency. The important contribution of 
these papers is that they indicate the 
prevalence in important quarters of a 
candid recognition of the complexities 
coupled with a design to tackle sys- 
tematically the problems of linking 
learning and action. The “success” of 
action programs thus far lies more in 
what has been learned than in measur- 
able results. They represent the re- 
affirming of the belief that a science 
of human behavior is not only pos- 
sible but is tortuously developing. It 
is likely to be one that will permit 
juvenile delinquency in general and 
among Negroes, to be seen and acted 
on in proper perspective in a general 
theory of deviant and non-conforming 
behavior — and not primarily as a 
unique subject matter or social burden 
stemming from lower-class or minority 


imperatives. 











